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“Good Morning, Have You Used Pears’ Soap?” 


Few travel comforts can compare with that of a soothing, balmy, skin- pre- 
serving toilet or er that will keep the skin in Pp aiucrcailiiaion whatever 
winds assail—whether it be hot or cold , sunny or cloudy, wet or dry ~ Suchis 


Pears’ Soap 


which both protects and beautifies. The composition of this favorite 
beauty soap of six generations is of such an exquisite emollient character 
that it promotes the full natural action of the pores, and imparts to the 
skin-surface the refined pink and white of a perfect complexion. 

Pears takes up little room, but it is good company—to have it ready for use any- 
where and at any time is in the highest degree comforting. With Pears the skin is safe. 
Without it the traveler is at the mercy of whatever soap he can get; and as many soaps 
are injurious to the skin and ruinous to the complexion, it behooves everyone to be 
safeguarded with Pears. If any other soap is furnished you—send out and get Pears. 


The Most Economical as Well as the Best 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 


6 All ivhts secured ** 
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Happy is the man who has been presented with a 
Waltham Watch—but it takes the man who has 
carried a Waltham for forty or fifty years to 
appreciate fully the significance of the gift. 


WALTHAM 


The Walthams our Fathers and Grandfathers wear, hold proud 
records of reliable service. To the Waltham of today belong 
still greater distinctions. It is a more perfect time-piece—for 
it possesses improvements in construction and refinements in 
adjustment which were unknown in watch-making ten years 
ago. Waltham supremacy is more marked today than ever. 


“Its Time You Owned a Waltham.’ 


The man who takes pride in possessing the best, will particularly appreciate an 
exquisitely thin Adjusted Waltham of the Colonial Series. Made as thin as it is safe 
to make a reliable watch. Write for booklet descriptive of all Waltham movements. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, - - - WALTHAM, MASS. 
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‘*| told her that you were the one woman | knew who could keep a secret”’ 
To accompany ‘A Venture In Flats’’—page 1081 
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GOnes, my dear old chap,” said Dr 

Ellison, assuming the particular 
shade of professional air with which he 
was accustomed to impart disagreeable 
news, “awfully sorry, but if I were you 
I would get out of this as soon as pos- 
sible. If you don’t, you'll blow up; and 
that’s all about it.” 

“Get out of it, Ellison? How can I 
get out of it? Look at that desk.” A 
frown sat on the face of the sturdy man 
who now faced his physician. The latter 
only raised a hand, 

“T don’t want to look at it. I haven't 
got time to look at it. All I say to you 
is that a time comes when a man must 
slow down. Oh, I don’t mean to say that 
you are o/d. | only mean that if you stay 
here in this grind you will get old, some 
time.” 

He noted well the red flush that sat 
on John Henderson’s florid face, and 
went on as best he could to soften the 
truth. ‘“‘What’s the use, John, anyhow ?” 
he continued. “Your accumulated earn- 
ings ought to feed you three meals a day, 
for some years to come, even if you quit 
work altogether. Stay here in harness, try 
to pull the whole load the way you have 








been doing, for, say, six months more, 
and maybe you wont need any more ac- 
cumulated savings or any more three 
meals a day. You'll drop, and they’ll haul 
you out. Let that soak through the ego- 
tism of your success. It’s hard, but we’ve 
all got to ceme to it. You’re not exempt 
any more thaa any one else. Come now, 
lay off for six months. Maybe {’ll let 
you go back to work then.” 

Dr. Ellison’s long fingers thrummed 
nervously on the polished desk top, as he 
leaned across it towards the man whom 
he addressed. It was a large, heavy desk, 
such a desk as goes well with large and 
heavy incomes. Every suggestion in the 
furnishings about gave the idea of solid- 
ity, permanency. Chance and change 
seemed eliminated. Success was written 
here, from the stern, strong, single name 
on the dead-glass of the front-door to the 
paintings in the reception-room and the 
steel card-cabinets in the inner office. No 
plan had been made for chance or change 
or ending in this business. Yet now the 
physician saw the sweat stand on the 
face of the builder and owner of it all. 
He shook his own head a little, sadly, as 
he gazed at his friend. 









































But the sturdy common-sense of John 
Henderson slowly came to the fore now, 
is usually it had in the crises of his life. 
He turned at last to the doctor and 
looked him squarely in the eye. “Well, 
then,” said he, “habeo! I suppose it is 
due me some time. But to quit work— 
my God! man, where can I go? What 
can I do?” 

“As to that,” said Ellison, rising and 
buttoning his coat, “maybe I can help 
you. You want dry air, outdoor life, al- 
most anything to eat, and plenty of rest. 
You might try Arizona or California; I 
don’t pretend to specify. Only, it’s you 
back to the old oaken bucket and your 
childhood scenes, if you ever had any 
childhood, which I very seriously doubt. 
How about your young manhood, John? 
Where did you live then? Wasn’t there 
some sweetheart in the world somewhere, 
for whom you could fan up a little tran- 
sient flame to-day? How about the trail 
of the Sweetheart, my dear boy ?” 

Henderson only looked at him in 
silence, but the physician caught the 
query in his face, and raising his thin 
hand in deprecation, went on calmly. 

“I'll explain about that, John. Of 
course I know you have been married, 
and are a widower, and that your only 
child died years ago. I have not been so 
lucky as that, myself—I mean, I never 
was married at all— Confound it! You 
know what I mean. But, do you know, I 
only mentioned this sweetheart matter 
because I am on my way, myself, back 
to the hills of Pennsylvania, where I 
lived when I was younger. You know 
why? I am going back to see if an old 
sweetheart of mine is still alive. We 
parted, somehow, you know, years ago; 
[ don’t just remember why. I came on 
here to New York, and I’ve been here 
since. At least, I don’t ask you to be any 
madder than myself. Come now, it’s a 
bargain! Six months, in search of sweet- 
hearts, both of us! We will both go back 
to the times of long ago, when all the 
































geese were swans, and all the world was 
young—when we were just starting out. 
Eh, what ?” 

Henderson’s noncommittal face still 
fronted him, and it required all Ellison’s 
keenness to catch the first quiver in its 
lines. But he continued : 

‘I left the old place when I was 
twenty-five, and I’ve scarcely been back 
since. Where were you, about that time, 
John?” 

“TI was in French Flat, California,” 
answered John Henderson, slowly, in his 
methodical and positive fashion. “I was 
seeking my fortune in the Golden West 
at that time. I was full of ginger, hope, 
confidence, and the general belief that 
all the world was my oyster.” 

“You are yet, aren’t you, John?” said 
Ellison, smiling. Henderson shook his 
head. 

“Things were different then,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“And wasn’t there any girl? But, of 
course, there couldn’t have been, out 
there at that time.”’ 

“Oh, but yes, there was!” said Hen- 
derson suddenly, wheeling. “Yes, there 
was |” 

Ellison threw back his head with a 
roar of laughter. “Didn’t I tell you!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Aren’t the specimens of 
genus homo all alike, one with another, 
and aren’t they easy to read? It doesn’t 
take any brains for me to tell where you 
were and what you were doing at any 
given decade in your life—it’s my busi- 
ness to know. Now tell me, don’t I un- 
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erstand my business? Haven't I advised 
u well? It is my intention to get you 
take some interest in life outside of 
erating a money-making machine. But 
11 me about French Flat.” 
“No,” said Henderson, “I wont.” 
“Or about the girl ?” 
“No, I wont do that, either. Of course, 
he is dead long years ago. I can hardly 
ilize that I went out by the Isthmus in 
the old days, and came back by wagon 
ross the plains. It must have been some 


” 
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ne else. 
His head dropped as he smote with a 
large, firm, white hand upon the pol- 
ished desk top. Both men turned apart 
n their swivel chairs, Ellison having 
gain dropped into a seat. Both looked 
blankly and in silence out of the window, 
ross the blue Hudson with its crowded 
ommerce, where ships were passing 
issing. At last Ellison again rose, 
picked up his shining top-hat, which he 
renewed every week, and his grey gloves, 
hich he renewed every day, and nerv- 
usly turned toward the door. 

“In six months, John,” said he, “I 
will meet you here, if we are both alive. 
[t’s really best for you to go.” 

“It is impossible for me to go,” said 
John Henderson. “That is why I am 
going.’ 


IT 


There are still great hills hedging 
about the little mountain town of French 
Flat, California; and even now the 








rounded ranges still show black under 
the heavy chemisal. In some part, the 
mountains are as they were in, the begin- 
ning. And yet, such is the curious invent- 
iveness and power of that insect known 
as man, there are long reaches of these 
old hills which are no longer as their 
Maker made them. Hydraulic mining did 
its worst here for years, and as a result 
of it thousands of acres of the once un- 
scarred foothills now lie in long mounds 
of abandoned detritus, aftermath of the 
water nozzles, looting these hills for their 
gold. 

The story of this valley was not differ- 
ent from that of others. At first there 
was a wild rush to the placers along the 
little creek, until that stream was gutted 
and cleaned out twenty feet down to 
bed-rock. The camp roared off on some 
other stampede after that. Silent China- 
men came in and, using the scant water 
of the old stream, panned wages out of 
what others had thrown away. Next it 
became known that the gold of this val- 
ley consisted in large part of fine and 
delicate particles, which could best be 
caught on mercury plates, and could 
most rapidly be got into sluices by the 
titanic methods of hydraulic mining. 
Again the camp revived, indeed for some 
time flourished ; until, at last, in the way 
of change, the great sluices were in turn 
abandoned, the vast flume over the moun- 
tains dried in the sun and fell apart, and 
in time the patient Chinamen came in 
again behind the whites, and combed 
even these combed tailings for the scant 
remnants of fine gold. 
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To French Flat there remained for 
white population only such hangers-on 
as were interested in timber, sheep, or 
some one of the new resources which 
showed as the country became older. In 
other valleys, along the new railway 
lines, life and civilization went forward 
by leaps and bounds, but in some way 
French Flat, caught in a little eddy of 
the days, was left out of the current of 
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affairs. It lay there, back in the hills, 
thirty miles from the rails, almost as 
much apart from affairs of to-day as are 
the mines of Ophir and the days of 
Sheba’s queen herself. The mountains 
still stood tall around it, the manzanita 
still fought to cover up the man-gashed 
hills; and, along the same old wandering 
arroyo, the single street with its rambling 
wooden dwellings stood, changed not so 
much as the eternal hills themselves. 

To this little, abandoned mining town, 
whose history lay all in the past, there 
came one morning on the _ bi-weekly 
buckboard which served as a mail stage, 
a visitor who seemed of another and 
much different world. Henderson, strong, 
grizzled, grey, well clad in modern gar- 
ments of the East and carrying with him 
even here the unconscious air of com- 
mand which was part of him, impressed 
not alone the wrinkled stage driver, but 
all others of the silent folk whom they 
encountered thereabout. Between him 
and these there was scant conversation ; 
and yet, had they read all that was in 
this grey man’s heart, they would not 
have thought him harsh or brusque to- 
day. He himself was conscious of a sof- 


tening, a tenderness of mood such as he 
had not known for years. His cynicism 
and self-assurance he had left behind him 
for the time. Yes, he was coming back; 
he was going to be young again! He was 
going to be the same John Henderson 
who first saw this place almost forty 


years ago. 

He saw it now with a half-gasp and 
a straightening of his body as the trail 
turned and swung in between two shoul- 
ders of the scarred hills, and opened up 
to view the narrow curving valley and 
its ancient mountain town. It had not 
changed! Here was the very place! Here 
was the old arroyo, shaggy-edged as of 
old. Yonder was the rotting and aban- 
doned gold-mill, old when he himself 
had been young. These were the same 
hills, and yonder were the same moraines 

















of the hydraulic engines. It was all as he 
had left it. 

It seemed to Henderson the most nat- 
ural thing in the world that presently 
the buckboard should draw up at a gray, 
weather-beaten and tall-fronted struc 
ture, which he knew to be the old Doda 
Ana Hotel. He had boarded there when 
he was a young man, when he was in 
turn surveyor, clerk and sheriff for this 
county, a hundred miles in extent any 
way a crow might fly. 

He entered the door as one dreaming, 
and found himself standing as though 
some disembodied ghost of another day, 
for the time alone, in a wide, wooden- 
walled, dimly-lighted room. Mechanic- 
ally he stepped over to the pine counter 
which served as hotel desk. It seemed 
scarce more scarred and broken than 
when he last had seen it. 

Say what you will, pictures fade, and 
memories. It cannot be otherwise. If it 
be true that the world cannot endure the 
grief of the world, and so must forget, 
equally true is it that the world may not, 
dare not, remember its old loves, its old 
joys, its old blisses. Henderson stood at 
the hotel desk almost with a sob in his 
throat, coveting a memory, striving to 
recall a face! Things in his mind seemed 
shadowy, vague. With all his might he 
tried to lay hands upon the past. For the 
time he dared not trust himself to ask 
aid in that attempt. 

Mechanically he pulled around to- 
ward him the dingy book which served 
as register, no clerk or servant seeming to 

















Henderson lost no time. * Hands up!” he ordered 
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be aware of his presence. Seeing no ink 
nor pen, he fumbled in his pocket for a 
fountain pen and turned once more to 
the page. Guests seemed something un- 
known at the Dona Ana Hotel. The 
series of dates appeared, duly filled in, 
day after day, but few names were regis- 
tered. Henderson, busy writing his own, 
and half smiling the while, did not hear 
a door open softly, from a room back of 
the desk. But slowly, as though not from 
any use of his own senses, he became con- 
scious of a figure standing there regard- 
ing him. 

It was a slight, gentle and gray-haired 
lady, quiet and composed in mien and 
evidently reserved in speech, for she did 
not accost him now. She was a white 
lady, white rather than pallid: her gown 
was white, her skin was white. Her hands, 
thin and blue-veined as they showed 
when she turned the register towards her, 
were also white. Her whole personality 
was one of calm and gentleness. There 
was a certain vague inquiry in her eyes 
as she raised them now to meet those 
which stared out at her under the shaggy 
eyebrows of this new guest at the Dona 
Ana. There are faces which never get 
their full answer from life; not in all 
the years. This face asked: Where, then, 
art thou? 

Henderson stood gazing across at her, 
his hand still holding the pen. Her eyes 
unconsciously dropped to the page where 
he had written his name. 

“John!” she gasped. 

It was some time before he could pull 
together. He attempted the easiest line, 
of jocularity. “Nellie!” said he, his lip 
trembling in spite of all. “Well, well! 
Rather a long time, eh? Yes, I’m back 
again.” 

But he could make no headway even at 
jesting. All he could do was to drop his 
strong hand over the thin and blue- 
veined one which lay on the page. 
He led her around to the big rocking 
chair which stood at the window. As yet 
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she had said but the one word. All he 
could say now amid the gulping of his 
throat was “Well!” and again—‘Well ! 
Well!” 

The thin throat of the woman herself 
worked a trifle, and at first she made no 
attempt to speak. Curiously, oddly, he sat 
looking at her. Why, she was—old! Her 
hands were thin. She seemed taller. She 
was thinner in every way than Nellie 
used to be. And her hair—why, he, John 
Henderson, of course had not changed at 
all; whereas she, the woman he had 
loved was—this! 

He looked again, and something in her 
face caused his own heart to stop. It was 
Nellie, after all! Now, how could all 
this be explained? This, then, must be 
the woman whom he had selected years 
before, and who had selected him out of 
all the press of hardy suitors who had 
besieged her then—why, this was the 
woman who met him and wept over his 
wounded arm when he came back from 
a little sheriffing after one of the San 
chez band of cattle thieves. She had lain 
in his arms, many a time, and told him 
of her love, and he had pledged his own, 
so often, so often. She had been so tender 
and sweet in those old days, yet so full 
of fire, of eagerness, of joy in just being 
alive. And her hair, then, was so soft and 
dark, her eyes so bright, the blood in her 
cheeks so riotous. Then, she was a girl 
for kisses and embraces, for joys and de 
lights, a woman to be loved. And she had 
loved him. And now, after many years, 
he had come back. 
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What John Henderson saw in the gen- 
face before him caused him to sum- 
n himself, his own soul, with all the 
e of his dominating nature. “By 
1!” he said to himself through his 
it teeth, “I’1ll not admit it. I’ll set the 
irs back. I'l] have us both again as we 
sed to be. It’s Nellie—I see it—I know 
[ am going to live it all over again. 
n not sick. I’m not old. I am going to 
gin all over again. I’ll not admit that 
is has happened or could happen!” 
After a time he spoke to her, a trifle 
ore master of the situation. “‘It must 
fate, dear girl,” said he. “Here I am, 
fter all these years. Who'd have thought 


“You're a little—different—John,” 
e said, shyly. Her tone, her air, were 
t those of the wild, self-assured girl he 
nce had known. 

‘Nonsense !”’ he rejoined, still decree- 
ng that everything should be as it once 
id been. “I haven’t changed in the least, 


s 


ind neither have you. But I am so glad. 
You know, I didn’t know but you had—” 

“That maybe I was—” 

“Gone away, you know—” 

“Or dead!” 

He nodded. “It’s almost forty years, 
you see.” 

“I’ve often heard of you,” she said, 
ifter a time. 

He expanded 
“Well, perhaps.” 

“You see I read the papers,” she 
“We get the magazines and 
papers here, and I try to keep track of 
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genially under this. 


smiled. 
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things as best I can. I’ve always tried. 
I’ve always known that sometime I would 
hear of you, somewhere, in some way. I’ve 
even dared hope that some time you'd 
come back. I don’t know why.” 

“But you never wrote to me,” he said, 
brutally. “I couldn’t tell where you were. 
You know, you never wrote to me.” 

“No, to be sure,” 
“How could I ?” 

“It was your own fault I ever went 
away,” he broke out. 

She only shook her head, a faint pink 
coming into her cheeks again. At length 
she smiled, however. “I said you had 
changed, John; but after all, you are 
much the same!” 

“I closed the books when I went 
away,” he resumed. “‘Maybe I was wrong, 
but I don’t Know. Maybe I ought to have 
waited; I don’t know. I didn’t wait; I 
didn’t ask; and I did go back to the 
States to seek my fortune, just as I had 
left the States to seek it here. But Lord! 
girl, I loved you, I’ve never forgotten it.” 

“Sometimes both are mistaken, John,” 
she said gently. “I didn’t have a chance 
to tell you just everything I felt about 
it. When a girl is younger, she is prouder, 
John. Maybe I was too proud. Maybe I 
was too sure that some one else would 
do. When a girl is younger, John, she is 
more apt to flare up and do something 
foolish, you know. That happens some- 
times when she really loves a man, doesn’t 
it? Perhaps we can see these things more 


she said simply. 


clearly now; but once’—she smiled 
gently—“I was foolish—and—I was 
young!” 

' “T’ve been a brute al’ my life,” said 


he slowly, after a time. “I never deserved 
you, and that’s why I never got you. Oh, 
I suppose I’ve succeeded, as business 
goes; but what is there in that? I didn’t 
deserve even that sort of success. Maybe 
I had to come all the way back here after 
all these years, to learn that. Anyhow, I 
know it now. Nellie, girl, how I did love 
you! That’s a whole lot, isn’t it?” 
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Yes,” said she, “that’s a whole lot.” 

He mused for a moment, looking out 
of the window at the purple hillsides. 
“We didn’t get it all,” said he. ‘We men 
left some fine gold in these hills. One 
after another has been here. There is gold 
left in this valley, still ; isn’t there?” 

She made no answer except to turn 
upon him her gentle eyes. As he remem- 
bered, she had once been garrulous with 
youth and the joy of life. Now she was 
reticent, slow to speak, given to long 
silences. But still he went on, resolved to 
have his way. And, man-like, a very pres- 
ent theme of conversation seemed him- 
self. 

“You say you have heard of me? Well, 
in a way I have got into affairs of late 
years. I’ve gathered together quite a 
bunch of property; and, thanks to the 
laws of the land, which I did not wholly 
observe in accumulating it, I will prob- 
ably keep it for the rest of my life. Nel- 
lie, I am worth four million dollars. I 
have made all of it since I left you here.” 

“But have you been happy?” she asked 
of him. 

“No,” he answered, quite as frankly 
and shortly. “No man is happy who 
makes money and does nothing else. I 
used to say to myself that I did it for 
love of the game, but it wasn’t true. I 
did it for love of myself, and that’s all 
about it. Happy? Why, no!” 

“But you were married, John.” 

“Yes. My wife died twelve years ago. 
A good woman. And yourself ?” 

She turned her face towards him 
again, the faint pink deep in her cheeks. 
“What could a woman do?” she asked. 
“What does a woman do?” 

“Ves,” he nodded slowly. “She can’t 
do much without a man; sometimes not 
much with one. Yes, I’ve made life 
harder for you, that’s true.” 

“Never mind that now, John,” she 
said. ‘“We were both high-headed enough, 
I suppose; but after you went away I 
waited eight years. You didn’t come 

















back. I knew you were married. In time 
I married Mr. Robertson—-oh, he’s dead, 
too, a gbheat many years ago. He was 
fairly well to do, you know, with ranches 
and the like, and he owned this hotel. 
I’ve sort of settled down here. One 
doesn’t need much, to live here. I have a 
few friends, not many. Life seems just 
to run along. 

“But let me tell you, although perhaps 
I ought not to,” she went on, the pink in 
her cheeks deepening, “I can’t explain it 
to you, but somehow I believe I’ve just 
been waiting, all these years. Why, since 
you've come here, John, since you’ve just 
been sitting here in that chair, I seem 
sort of rested. It doesn’t seem to me as 
though that old feeling of just waiting 
would ever come back now. Although, of 
course, I know you will be going back to 
the States again. We had no children,’ 
she added after a time, irrelevantly. 

He caught the question in her voice 
and frankly answered. “I had a daughter, 
and she died, years ago. She wasn’t- 
well, she wasn’t very strong, either in 
body or mind. Maybe there have been 
happier fellows in the world than mysel!. 
I’ve got little enough out of the fight. I’ve 
been living in a country where you have 
to padlock your pockets, your soul and 
your heart. I’m all alone in the world 
As I look back at it now, it seems that | 
have always been alone.” 

They sat in the two wide-armed chairs. 


looking out through the window at the 


high hills with their blue, shadowed cov 
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ering. He turned to her at length, noting 
her two thin hands lying empty and idle 
in her lap. A sudden wave of unaccus- 
tomed feeling swept over him. He bent 
and kissed those hands. 


III 


“John,” she said to him one day some 
weeks later, “you are looking better. 
You will be yourself again before long. 
I suppose you will be going back again, 
soon ?” 

He shook his head stubbornly, with al! 
his old imperiousness. “Never,” said he, 
“until you agree to come with me! I am 
not going to leave you again.” 

The same consternation which he noted 
in her face every time he assumed this 
attitude with her, again sprang into evi- 
dence. “What do you mean, John?” she 
demanded. “You keep saying that, over 
and over again. Why, I am an old wom- 
an, ugly and ignorant and worn-out. 
What do I know about managing the sort 
of place that goes with four million dol- 
lars? Could I take up that sort of life?” 

“No,” he said. “You wouldn’t need to. 
Work and care would be done and past 
for you. There wouldn’t be a thing in the 
world you couldn’t have for the asking. 
Never mind what’s past and gone. 
Neither of us must reproach the other. 
We’ve both been married; but all the 
time—why, all the time, you know—” 

“Yes, all the time, John,” she said. 
“All that time!” 
































“I can’t leave you here,” he reiterated. 
But she shook her head. “What a pity, 
John,” she said, “that it’s too late.” 

“It’s nothing of the sort!” he broke 
out. “No matter what it is, I want you. 
I’m so awfully alone.” . 

“I’m sorry, John. I don’t like to think 
of you as feeling that way. All alone. 
It’s very terrible.” ; 

“Then come back with me! Why, dear 
girl, dear old girl, can’t you see that we 
love each other just as we used to?” 

“But do we, John?” she cried desper- 
ately. “Do we, and can we? That is what 
troubles me. It comes to me every time I 
look at the peaks across the valley, and 
think of the days when you and I both 
used to gaze at them. You remember the 
evenings, the nights—the moon, John, 
when—” : 

“When we were young? Yes, of course 
I do. And we are just as young now as 
we were then. I staked my claim on the 
road of Life long ago—I located it with 
all its dips, spurs and angles, fifteen hun- 
dred by three hundred, and all the lodes 
under it from the sky above it to the cen- 
ter of the earth beneath—it’s mine, and I 
am going to have it! Every bit of youth, 
joy and happiness in it is mine. I am 
going to keep on at it until the last de- 
posit is my own. I want every ounce of 
fine gold that’s in my claim—life—love 
—youth—happiness ! Oh, you say I aban- 
doned it! Well, if I did, I’ve come back 
to it again. I’ll not relinquish one jot or 
iota of what Life held or ought to have 
held for me—and you.” 

“You haven’t changed much,” she said 
softly; “not very much. I'll tell you,” 
she added after a while, “we must wait.” 

“Wait!” The word burst from him 
almost with the scorn of laughter. 
“Wait? What time have we to wait? You 
told me to wait then, years ago, and in- 
stead of marrying you the first day I saw 
you I did wait; and what happened? 
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And we were both young then, and loved 
each other. You said ‘Wait,’ then, almost 
forty years ago.” 

“I didn’t mean it, John,” said she. “I 
was only a woman. You are older and 
wiser now ; but somehow I am afraid you 
have been just a little too—literal—all 
your life, John.’ 

“What is a woman, anyhow?” he de- 
manded, scornful. 

“TI don’t know,” she answered frankly. 
“T don’t know any more now that I am 
old than I did when I was young. Do 
you ?” 

“No. It’s the same with them as with 
men—you can’t get along with or with- 
out them. But here we are, silly as ever, 
discussing emptiness. Forget all that. I'll 
go back to New York, or I’ll stay here, if 
you'll only say—” 

“Say what, John?” 

“That you love me!” 

Suddenly she pushed him away from 
her with her hands, in the old gesture 
which he well remembered. Her voice 
dropped to a whisper, holding a quality 
' almost awed, fearful. “Don’t ask me, 
: John,” she said. “Can’t you understand 

me ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Then you can’t see why I say that 
you ought to wait?” 

“Na” 

She turned to him swiftly, almost with 
the lightness of girlhood. “Listen,” she 
said. “You will have to wait. You know 
that to-morrow night we are going to 
hold the banquet we’ve planned in honor 
of John Henderson, our distinguished 
guest. On the day after that—I’ll tell 
you.” , 

“Tt’s a bargain!” he replied. “I shall 
hold you to it.” 
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IV 


That there wonld be a banquet in 
honor of John Henderson, distinguished 
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visitor at French Flat, was something in 
the nature of the absolutely foregone. 
Especially must this conclusion have 
seemed inevitable to any who had known 
Simon Westlake, editor of the Dona Ana 
Golden Era. It was the mission of Mr. 
Westlake to set forth to such portion of 
a listening world as lay within his very 
limited subscription list, the claims of 
French Flat; to inaugurate banquets 
upon slight provocation; and to pro- 
pound at all such banquets, as upon all 
other available occasions, the certainty 
of the ultimate arrival of that day when 
French Flat would again Come Into Her 
Own. At this particular banquet there 
might possibly have been a trifle more 
than usual the argumentum ad hominem, 
for the position of John Henderson in the 
financial world was something too well- 
known to be overlooked. Indeed, Editor 
Westlake had now for five months an- 
nounced weekly that the presence of Mr. 
Henderson in the midst of French Flat 
could be, and was, to be explained upon 
only one basis. He had heard of the 
wealth of that fortune-favored valley. 
He had come thither for the one purpose 
of investment. 

Such was the virtue of this appeal that 
more than one sheep-herder of those hills 
recalled an ancient prospect or so of his 
own, long abandoned, which now he 
marked up into values such as he had for 
years forgotten even to dream. Matters 
being thus, it also was to be supposed 
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that this particular banquet, organized by 
Mr. Westlake, would be numerically bet- 
ter attended than any similar event in the 
recent history of French Flat. As a mat- 
ter of fact, upon the eventful evening, 
the “main dining-room”’ of the Dona Ana 
Hotel, which had been officially desig- 
nated in the Golden Era as the place of 
assemblage, contained pretty much the 
entire population of French Flat as a 
community ; the same somewhat abashed, 
awkward and variously clad. It was not 
often that French Flat contained a man 
who had made four million dollars in the 
gilded city of New York. The Golden 
Era always called it forty millions, which 
was just as well, and not much different 
in the comprehension of French Flat, 
whose experience in sudden riches had 
long since faded out of mind. 

In events of this nature, and in a com- 
munity of this description, organized 
society becomes a vast commune, neigh- 
bors volunteering silver, linen, china, 
flowers, and the like, and all hastening, 
each much in the other’s way, in the 
eventful preparations. All this, of course, 
meant much added concern for the mis- 
tress of the Dofa Ana Hotel. As best she 
might, that lady sought fair representa- 
tion of the resources of the country. One 
thing Henderson obliged her to accept, 
and that was a check covering the entire 
expenses to which the hotel itself would 
be put. He took a vast delight in aiding 
in the search for more fruits, more wines 
of the country, more mountain quail and 
venison, not to mention beef and mutton 
and all else. He felt almost a boy as he 
joined in these préparations, and, though 
often ordered out, was well nigh as fre- 
quently in the kitchen as in his own apart- 
ment in the rambling old building. 

As for the banquet itself, and the 
speeches thereof, what need be said? Is 
it not easy to picture the figure of Editor 
Westlake at the head of the board, where, 














as toast-master, he had the opportunity 
of making a speech of his own every 
time he called upon some other citizen to 
speak? And is it not easy to predict the 
tenor of each of these numerous oratoric- 
al enterprises? Possessed of such a past, 
possessed of such boundless natural re- 
sources, how could be far distant that 
day when French Flat must Come Into 
Her Own? Let any man answer that! 

I doubt not that this manner of pro- 
cedure might have lasted until dawn— 
for the vintages of California are both 
potent and seductive, and were well rep- 
resented here—had there not, at an hour 
past midnight, occurred an_ incident 
which for the time put all else in abey- 
ance. 

There was a sound of ponderous hoof 
beats in the street, and the voice of one 
without demanding entrance. When the 
portcullis had fallen, and the portals 
opened, entered now none less than 
the grizzled driver of the bi-weekly stage, 
at present excited to the point of inco- 
herence. At length the information was 
extracted from him that the mail stage 
had been held up, and the pouches taken, 
by a lone highwayman, who had stuck 
him up, the aforesaid stage driver, at the 
bend of Black Cafion; precisely where 
Murieta, in his time, and Sanchez in the 
days succeeding Murieta, had been in the 
playful habit of sticking up divers and 
sundry stage-drivers of earlier days. Be- 
yond that deponent could say little. 

There was hurrying to and fro, and 
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cheeks all pale which but an hour ago 
had blushed at the praise of French 
Flat’s loveliness. Obviously a posse ought 
to be formed, but it was years since a 
posse had been formed in this quiet com- 
munity. At this juncture it was John 
Henderson who became the leader. 

“Listen here, men,” he cried; ‘come 
here to the door, a half-dozen of you. Get 
horses, and come with me. Don’t wait.” 

Great regret now among those who 
could not find horses ; but after all some 
six or eight soon were mounted, each 
armed after some fashion. Some one had 
handed Henderson a heavy six-shooter 
with belt and scabbard, and as he felt 
the once accustomed weight upon his hip 
there came, with some long unused asso- 
ciation of ideas, a sort of feeling of com- 
fort and content which he did not pause 
to analyze. 

The bend of Black Cafion is not far 
from French Flat proper, so it was no 
long gallop to the point where the aban- 
doned buckboard marked the spot of dis- 
aster; the stage-driver had ridden into 
town on one of his unharnessed horses. 
Henderson suddenly pulled up and raised 
a hand to command silence. 

“Hold on, boys,” he said. “Look yon- 
der!” 

He pointed up the mountain side, 
where the flame of a camp fire now was 
apparent to all. “We'll have a look at 
that,” he said in a lower voice. “They 


probably made a fire there when they 
examined the mail-pouch.” 
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Some one suggested that possibly the 
robber or robbers had not left’ the spot, 
but intended to pass the night there by 
the fire. Henderson scouted this as im- 
possible, but, while hitching his horse 
and throwing off his coat, declared that 
they would soon know the truth about it. 
Not pausing to see whether his men were 
following, and only motioning them to 
be silent, he slipped into the cover, and 
with the old art which he found he had 
not forgotten, began silently to make his 
way toward the fire. 

It was rather a strange sight which 
met him when at length he reached the 
edge of the lighted circle. A slender, sal- 
low and somewhat nervous youth sat 
huddled by the fire, rolling a cigarette, 
and looking fearfully about him at the 
surrounding shadows. He looked the part 
of bandit little enough, but reasoning 
that he could be no one else, Henderson 
lost no time. “Hands up!” he ordered, 
stepping forward easily, and leveling 
upon the other the long barrel of the six- 
shooter, which seemed to come into line 
instinctively as of old. 

When at length Henderson called to 
the others of his posse he was surprised 
to find them so far away; yet they were 
all for lynching this cowering prisoner 
when at length they arrived at the fire- 
side. Henderson had jerked him away, 
out of the reach of his own wholly mod- 
ern magazine gun, but again there seemed 
to come to him, yet more strongly, the 
feeling that he was John Henderson of 
old, sheriff of Dona Ana County, and 
protector of a man once in the clutches of 
the law. 

“Get back there, men!” he com- 
manded; and they melted away before 
the wave of the long, blue barrel. Silent- 
ly, with the prisoner in the middle of 
their group, they presently again 
mounted and rode back, at more leisure, 
toward the city of French Flat. 
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“Well now, my son,” said Henderson, 
at length, to the central figure of the 
party, “I wou/d just like to know what 
made you think you could be a stage 
robber ?” 

The sallow young man_ nervously 
moistened his lips. “Well,” he said, “I 
was out of a job, see? This looked easy. 
It’s a long way to walk, back to little old 
New York.” 

“New York, eh?” said Henderson ; but 
volunteered no further speech regarding 
that locality. “Good Lord! son, you 
ought to have lived here forty years ago. 
As it is, well—”’ 

Meditatively he slapped the long gun 
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it his hip, comfortably running his hand 
ibout the polished wooden stock. Some- 
thing in the feel of it made him shift in 
his saddle and pull the gun out of its 
scabbard. He ran the fingers of his other 
hand lovingly along the blue barrel, 
whirled the cylinder. Then suddenly he 
broke into a peal of laughter which no 
one present could understand. 

“Why look here, you slob of a news- 
boy bad-man!” said he, turning contemp- 
tuously to his prisoner, “this gun isn’t 
loaded! I don’t believe it has been in 
forty years, or could be loaded in another 
forty. It’s an old cap-and-ball  six- 
shooter, the kind the miners used to wear 
in 49. They had ’em even when I was 
here long after ’49, but I don’t suppose 
there is a bullet mould or a pistol flask 
within a thousand miles of here. And as 
for caps—!” 

“Just what I said,’ complained the 
youth ; “I never had no luck.” 

Seeing that success had crowned the 
efforts of at least one-half of these ar- 
rayed forces, the party became more ge- 
nial more communicative as they ap- 
proached the main street of French Flat. 
The talk of lynching was dropped, and, 
such is the pendulum of popular opinion, 
some were now even for raising a purse 
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to help this poor young bandit on his 
way back home. In the confusion of 
events—for Mr. Westlake insisted upon 
resuming the banquet and completing his 
last interrupted speech—the prisoner 
seemed pretty mu h to be forgotten. Be- 
ing weary, he presently curled himself 
down to sleep upon the floor of the “main 
dining-room” of the Dofia Ana Hotel, 
immune from oratory at least. 

It was nearly morning when John 
Henderson, weary of hearing praises of 
his bravery, as he had been weary of 
hearing of his wealth and success in the 
Financial Centers of the East, left the 
“main dining-room”’ and sought his own 
quarters with the intent of finding sleep. 
Passing thence he found himself at 
length alone in the dimly lighted office 
room. Beyond the desk a faint line of 
light showed at the edge of the door. The 
mistress of the hotel had not appeared 
when the men reassembled after their 
perilous man-hunt, but Henderson 
guessed now that she was still awake. He 
coughed, rapped on the counter, and 
finally called out “Nellie!” In answer 
the door opened. She came to him, agi- 
tated. 

“Tohn,” she said, ‘“you’re back. You’re 
not hurt, are you?” 

He laughed uproariously. “I should say 
not! It was only a little ten-cent fake of 
a bad-man who ought to have been 
spanked—I suppose he’s around here 
somewhere now. But look here, what I 
had to depend on, in case there had been 
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ny trouble!” He showed her the old- would tell you to-night. I can’t now. 
fashioned six-shooter which he had worn. Wait till the moon comes up. We will 












































: | don’t know how I accumulated this,” walk—up the valley—again—together.”’ 
4 - said, “but I seemed to have it on when 
4 | got into the saddle.” V 
7 “Don’t you know it, John?” she asked. 
“py, at Woe ” ee ee rT : ‘ : 

By Jove ! Yes, I do,” he rejoined. “I And so that following night they 
. suspected it. It’s the old gun I had when walked up the valley again, while the 
: | was sheriff here. Old Reliable, eh? And moon floated in the cloudless sky above 
t was you that handed it to me? the-tops of the pines on the tallest hills. 

‘ “You left it here when you went away, They walked silently, each facing 
; John. I found it, and I’ve kept it, ever straight ahead, until at length they had 
€ : - . : ? 

; nce. It was the only thing I had that nearly reached the place where the old 
id belonged to you—a strange thing for trail crossed the ragged-edged arroyo. 
1 woman to keep, I know. I saw you once “Well,” he demanded at length, “what 
ome back with it, and you were hurt. I is it 2” 
is afraid you might be hurt now. But She did not answer for a moment, and 
u—you could always take care of your- something like anger flamed in him. 
If, couldn’t you? “You have been silent,” he said half 
“I’ve tried to,” said he, gently turning savagely. “I don’t like it. What are you 
e antique weapon over, curiously, in his thinking? What are you going to say to 
ind. “But how it takes one back to the me? You don’t mean to tell me that you 
d times, doesn’t it? Why Nellie, to- are going to refuse—that you don’t love 
oht, out there on the hill, | felt that I me—that after all you never did ?”’ 
vas sheriff of Dofia Ana again. It all Now she turned to him, the sweet 
ime back. I could feel all the old life ; faced lady toward the gray-haired, full 
| was young once more, and yes, as I rode bodied man who spoke. The femininity 
back into town with my man in charge, I he had known in the past was in her 
felt again that I was coming back to you, gesture, as once more she pushed him 
just as I felt alwavs, in the old times a aw ay, both her hands against his breast. 
“Yes, John,” she said, leaning against “Don't!” she said. “Oh, you are not 
i the edge of the counter to control her changed so much after all! Y ou can still 
trembling, “I know. I loved you, then.” be — 8 you egy sponses 
‘Then you do now!” he said suddenly. say I< ay te POR, Oe eee 
eeiias ; ——« s a well; let it rest so. I wish I could go back 
; It’s the answer! You will come with 
‘ ani and make you know that I loved you then 
e Ae 7 ' 
: “Wale? Py and that I love you now, John. But—Oh! 
5 Wait!” she begged. “I told you I - J 
; . I’d so much rather just stay here and let 
you go back alone ; so that you can see— 
so you can know how much I do love you, 
and did love you—and—and will.” 
j He caught her wrists in the way of a 
young man; the frown on his forehead 
was that of a young man as he turned 
toward her. But now, all at once, a gray 
shadow fell upon his face, cutting it into 
I 8 
deeper lines than those left as traces of 
. the years. 
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“Why can’t you see?” she went on, her 
voice breaking. “I am not young any 
longer now, John. You look the same to 
me; | hope I look the same to you, some- 
times, when we are apart, and when we 
just think of what was—once. But that’s 
not the way for us to do now. We’ve got 
to look at ourselves, and not at each 
other. We’ve got to know that the years 
go, and that they can’t come back. John, 
I don’t ask you to understand a woman 
now any more than you did then, and 
maybe after all we will have to part 
without my ever being able to explain, 
try the best I can, to you; but oh! I wish 
you would understand that when I say 
we can’t go on together now it is because 
I love you; that our paths have lain 
apart, and must lie apart, all the rest of 
our lives. It wont be long now. And I am 
happier than I was.” 

“TI thought you didn’t love me,” he 
said, after a long time. He still held her 
hands in his, and now he bent and kissed 
them. “I’ve been a fool, Nellie. I didn’t 
understand. I never valued my claim for 
all it really was worth. I haven’t known 
till now, Nellie, that it held so much fine 
gold. That’s you. I suppose there is al- 
ways going to be some gold in the hills 
that’s never mined. Yes, I know a lot of 


things now. I know now that you did 
love me. Maybe I am big enough myself, 
now, just to say Good-by. And, yes, / 


am happier, too.” 

Neither spoke again. They stood where 
the old trail forked—one path for each 
at either side of the old arroyo. He went 
on into the farther path, and her feet 
turned back toward the town. Their 
hands clung, reached out, till their fin- 
ger tips parted—softly. Their shadows, 
separate, blended with those of the en- 
circling trees. 


VI 


“Well, Ellison,” asked John Hender- 
son of his doctor a month or so later, as 
the two sat in the office of the former, 
looking out over the blue Hudson, with 
its crowded commerce, its ships passing, 
passing. “Well, old man, you’re back too, 
aren't you?” Ellison nodded, smiling the 
smile with which city men meet life. 

“And you found your sweetheart, back 
in Pennsylvania ?” 

“Ves.” 

“And she was the same?” 

Ellison answered softly: ‘Dead. 
Twenty years ago. Poor, I’m afraid. I 
put a monument over her grave myself. 
I hope she didn’t change, old man. I’ve 
never married, you know. And, I swear 
to you, it sort of came back to me, after 
all these years! Now about yourself? You 
look stronger, but somehow not the 
twenty years younger which I had hoped 
for you.” 

Henderson sat looking out through the 
window across the Hudson. “Tell me, 
Ellison,” said he, “what do you think 
about Barnes, of Barnes & Lomax, for 
making a fellow’s will? They break so 
many wills nowadays that you can 
hardly trust anybody. I want one that’s 
air-tight.” 

“Cheerful this morning, aren’t you?” 
his friend exclaimed. “But you didn’t 
tell me about your sweetheart—never 
even told me if there was one left alive.” 

“It’s rather excellent whiskey, don’t 
you think, the club is using now?” was 
Henderson’s reply as he snapped shut 
his watch case. 

But, for some reason, even with this 
delight in prospect, neither of the two 
spoke a word, although they walked to- 
gether all the way over to the club. 
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A tremendous tea-party was In progress 





Delicia : 


BY JOHN LUTHER LONG 
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ILLUSTRATED BY BLANCHE FISHER WRIGHT 


I—WHO WOULD NOT BE A 
WOMAN? 


U P IN the top story a tremendous tea- 

party was in progress. There was 
music constantly and flowers everywhere. 
And, though it was only three o’clock, 
the guests were in evening dress. Of 
them, I know that signore Tetrazzini 
and Doria were there as well as signorine 
Garden, Cavalieri, Pianissima and Dol- 
cissima—these latter two being she who 
slept as soon as she lay down and she 
who said ‘“‘Mama” the moment she was 
embraced. 

As for the flowers—they were of tissue 
paper, but so like the real ones and so 
anointed with artificial odors as to have 
deceived the flowers themselves. 

The music proceeded from a round, 
tin box, which, as often as it was wound, 
would produce: 

Ever of thee 

Fondly I’m drea— 
and, then, after some measures of arid 
buzzing, 


—spirit can cheer— 
then, more buzzing, and Da Capo—back 
to “Ever of thee—” again. 
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This aberration, almost unnecessarily, 
was always, and gracefully, explained by 
the hostess, Delicia, to be caused by the 
loss of pegs. 


II—WHEN_ ALL WAS AT ITS BEST 
—THEN CAME THE WORST! 


When all was at its best, came heavy 
feet on the stairs. He who had entered 
first had a violin under his arm and wore 
a velveteen jacket with frogs instead of 
buttons. She who followed carried such a 
large wooden spoon as is used in cooking, 
and fanned, breathlessly, for air, with 
her apron. 

“‘Good-a evenin’,”’ said the first. 

“T have brought you Cavallo,” said she 
of the apron, in gasps. 

The young musician bowed, smiling. 

“IT did not wish to see Cavallo,” said 
Delicia. 

“He has something to say, daughter.” 

“He was not invited,” answered De- 
licia. 

“Then shall I at once go!” said Ca- 
vallo, very softly—not at all angrily. 
‘Me? What and who am I that I should 


” 


come uninvited? I go! 


’ 
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Now, there was something in the voice 
of the young musician quite like the best 
tones of the G on his violin. And some- 
how, for absolutely no reason, Delicia 
ceased to be savage. 

“Will it please you, signore, to be 
seat ?” she said. 

But, there was no seat large enough 
for Cavallo, and, in his immense delight 
at the unexpected invitation, he sat, pan- 
ically, upon the foot of the small bed— 
much too small, for so had Delicia grown 
that her feet stuck through the bars at 
the foot. The mother sat at the head of 
the stairs. 

“And, also, will you have some tea— 
signora mama, and signore Cavallo?” 

And, when both had answered “yes” 
—one with a smile, the other very seri- 
ously—which being which you are to 
guess, Delicia took two cups, no larger 
than your thumb, from the hot stove in 
The House of The Dormer—very red 
paint proving the degree of heat—filled 
them from the teapot steaming on the 
same (you might think the steam only 
cotton), and beautifully served them. 
And, what they drank was nothing better 
nor worse than the rain-water which fell 
into the cool, deep well—d est, a flower 
pot just outside of the dormer window, 
with a medicine cork stopping the hole in 
the bottom—and causing the tea to smell, 
aye, and taste, too, a bit pharmaceutical. 
Then the mother said: 

“T am afraid the beets will burn, dear. 
Therefore I go, beloved, leaving Cavallo 
with you.” 

“Yes, signora mama,” said Delicia, 
washing the cups and the pot in the re- 
maining medicated water of the well, and 
putting them away. 

Cavallo was picking “Ah, I have 
sighed to rest me—” on the E string, in 
the sixteenth position. 

“For, soon you will be fifteen—” the 
mother went on. 

“The tenth of May—” said surprised 
Delicia, who never forgot her birthdays 
—though it was then only the thirteenth 
of June. 

Then she of the wooden spoon went 
away and Cavallo came upon Delicia and 
woefully asked if he might kiss her. 

“Certainly,” said Delicia, “though I 
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know not why you ask, to-day, nor why 
you go upon your knee, and fear like to 
one who is to be shot at. Have you not 
always kissed me?” 

“Ah, Virgin!” sighed Cavallo, “But 
you are woman now. So say the madre, 
and I am man. To-day I have sign con- 
tract for second violi for the orchestra 
in the opera house—” 

“You have played there for three 
years,” said Delicia. 

“Heretofore have your father he sign 
the contract. He the first violin, I the 
second. Account he teach me. To-day / 
sign! I am man!” 

Delicia understood nothing of these 
refinements of manhood and woman- 
hood. 

“If you are still waiting to kiss me, 
hurry. I have much to do.” 

She put her very beautiful mouth up- 
ward. 

Cavallo kissed her. He seemed to make 
a great ceremony of it. 

“Virgin! That is over! Get up!” 

But, Cavallo, grown more courageous, 
not only did not get up, he detained her 
from her household duties. 

“You marry me—soon ?” 

“Why es 

“You loave-a me—yes—yes ?” 

“Certainly. I love everybody. Father 
Isoleri says I must. Besides, I like to love 
everybody—especially—” 

Delicia gathered Garden, Tetrazzini, 
and Doria in her arms and kissed them 
ravenously. 

“But not as de doll!” breathed Cavallo 
through his teeth, jealously. 

“Certainly not! What can you be 
thinking of! Such smooth and lovely 
faces and such soft hair— Take yours 
away !” 

For, Cavallo had, injudiciously, thrust 
his dark head among the painted blonde- 
ness Delicia was embracing—where the 
comparisons could not but be unfavor- 
able to him. He touched her cheek with 
his. 

“You will scratch my skin off! And 
your voice smells of garlic! Go away!” 

Cavallo did as he was told. 

“Yet, you have not say when you will 
marry with-a me?” 

“Oh, Cavallo, dear, gu away, and let 








me alone! Don’t you have to practice 
with father for the orchestra any longer ? 
you’re awful big and clumsy—among 
us!’ The dolls—including herself. 
“What do you wish more? I mend 
your evening coat, so that you look as 
well as the men in the orchestra who 
get sixty dollars a week, instead of six- 
teen—put ink on the seam—polish your 
shoes with vaseline—rub chalk on the 
perspiration-blisters of your shirt—clean 
your collar with a rubber eraser—so that 
it can be worn twice—just as my mother 
does for my father. What more— And 
frog on your coat is torn from the 
‘loth !” 
Chis latter she proceeded to sew with 
a pretty little housewifely air, drawing 
Cavallo closer, at last biting off the 
thread with the small teeth he had once 
likened to the apocryphal pearls found 
in the bay of Naples, forgetting the dolls, 
and fascinating Ca- 
vallo altogether. 


DELICIA 
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fore heard on earth, and much better— 
for Cavallo and Delicia—than any Puc- 
cini has ever penned, And, it was only a 
pity that there was not some hand present 
to put it down. Cavallo thought only of 
making it. Presently, with an ecstasy 
upon her small face, Delicia slept—and 
the face slowly fell and hid itseli among 
the blonde tresses of Tetrazzini and 
Cavalieri. 

And, when Cavallo stopped she did 
not wake. So that he could gently lift 
the small, dark head, eyes still closed, 
lips still smiling, ecstasy still upon the 
face. 

“That I can give you—that/—in your 
face!’ whispered Cavallo, putting the 
head back against its cushion. 

Then, after long temptation, he put 
his lips to those which smiled—so gently 
that she slept on. 

Then, he put the lovely little head 








“Oh, holy Virgin, 
‘what more!” 
breathed the enam- 

ured youth. 

“That is all!” said 


Delicia, briefly, pat- 
ting down the frog 
ind pushing him off. 


And the gentle Ca- 
vallo could but droop 
his head, sadly, so 
that only his abundant 
crown showed, and 
again pick the strings 
of his violin. The 
melody was plaintive 
and Delicia fell silent. 
Presently, Cavallo 
lifted his bow—quite 
automatically. Some- 
thing within wished 
to be expressed. There 
were, first, some 
chords from the duet 
in the first act of 
“Madame Butterfly” 
—played, constantly, 
on two strings. But, 
then, there drifted : ae we sti bet 





from within Cavallo 
some tune never be- 














‘If you are still waiting to kiss me, hurry’’ 
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back among the curls of Cavalieri and 
Tetrazzini, knelt, as if at a shrine, con- 
fessed and failed to repent, then bowed 
and crossed himself, and backed slowly 
down the stairs. 


III—IF SHE COULD HAVE FIFTY 
CHILDREN—THEN! 


And, then, I am sorry to say—though 
I suppose I had better be happy to say it 
—so little did the calamity of failing to 
marry Cavallo impress Delicia, that she 
forgot all about it, and, presently, went 
to sleep in the too-short bed, with Tet- 
razzini, Cavalieri, Garden, and even the 
humble Pianissima and Dolcissima, in 
ravishing toilettes de nuit, clasped fond- 
ly, three in the right arm and two in the 
left. 

And there, and so, the mother, now 
with neither apron nor spoon, found her, 
in the morning. 

“Beloved, last night Cavallo spoke to 
me, after he left you,” began the mother. 

This was nothing new, and meant lit- 
tle, and Delicia nodded as she put a great 
hat on the head of signorina Garden. 

“About why people marry, why you 
are no longer a little girl, but a woman.” 

“Si, signora mama,” nodded Delicia. 

“You must—understand.” 

at tag 

And there the mother tried to make 
these difficult things plain. The profound 
ethics of womanhood and marriage. 

Fortunately she said little about wife- 
hood, and much—and sweetly, it must 
be admitted—about motherhood, its joys 
and its wonders. And, here, Delicia’s in- 
terest woke acutely. For had she not been 
a mother to dolls for many years? It was 
simply adding dolls to dolls. Truly, when 
Delicia thought of that the tale was il- 
limitable. She could not have too large a 
family. 

“Could I -have a hundred children, 
signora mama?” 

“Ahem—not quite a hundred, dar- 
ling,” smiled the mother. 

“Fifty?” 

““Well—perhaps fifty.” 

“T should be satisfied with even that,” 
said Delicia, wrinkling her brows, seri- 
ously. 





“T think you would,” said the mother, 
as seriously. 

“Will my children all be like the dol- 
lies?” asked Delicia. 

“You will love them much more,” said 
the mother, evasively. 

“They must all both wink to sleep the 
moment I put them down, and say ‘mama’ 
the moment I press their stomachs!” 

The mother could not promise this 
and Delicia’s enthusiasm began to evap- 
orate. 

“Then, why should I be married ?” 

“But, child, you cannot always play 
with dolls.” 

“Why can’t I?” questioned Delicia. 

“You would be laughed at,” smiled her 
mother. 

“For that I do not care,” said Delicia. 

“It would make your husband ridicu- 
lous.” 

“He is so now.” 

“And displease him—that you think 
these dolls real children—” 

“Mother!” 

And you must understand that De- 
licia used this formal English appella- 
tion only upon the highest stress of emo- 
tion. 

“Tt is true, child.” 

“No - 

“Yes! You must know the truth.” 

“But you told me—you told me first, 
mama, beloved, I remember how wonder- 
ful it was, and how true, coming from 
you who always told me true—yes, in all 
the stories—in all the playing—you al- 
ways told me true—and you said that 
they loved me just as I loved them—and 
how could they if they were not real? 
You told me, mama, darling; you told 
me first—the very first! And I—I be- 
lieved you.” 

“Yes, dear,” admitted the mother hus- 
kily, “‘when you were a little—little child, 
dear!” 

“But why—why—if it was not so?” 

“To make you happy, dear.” 

“But it was a lie?” 

“All mothers do that for their chil- 
dren.” 

“And can lies make children happy?” 

“That one did, as you testify, dear, as 
you are testifying now.” 

“How do I know that you are telling 
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true now! that you ever 
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will, hereafter ?” Tis Fisher Wing ht 

Delicia madly 
clasped three of the 
dolls in her arms. 

“Tt isn’t true, dollies, 
that you do not love me 
really as I do you. My 
mother told me these 
things, just as I told 
you, dear. And, I be- 
lieved them—just as 
vou do — until — my 
mother taught me—just 
as I now teach you— 
then I believed her!” 








IV—A MOTHER 
TO DOLLS. 


Delicia was making 
her toilette, in the 
frankness which had no 
concealments from her 
mother. And she, no- 
ticing where the girl 
had already become the 
woman, knew that it 
was time. She went on: 

“—just as I now 
teach you, my own be- 
loved—and as you 
must now believe’”— 
she held the blow a 
moment — “that your 
dolls are only wax and 
paint and sawdust and 
tinsel and glass. They 
neither hear nor see nor 
feel nor understand! 
No more than those 
sticks of wood for the 
fire !”’ 

Delicia, with a garment in her hand, 
had turned, staring, speechlessly, at her 
mother. Her face grew white, her child’s 
eyes tragic. 

“See! I hurt Tetrazzini! She does not 
even cry out. She still smiles !” 

Delicia rescued the doll with fury. 

But, while the young flesh was near 
the mother wounded it. Delicia shrieked. 

“See!” said the mother. “And I did 
not press you as hard as I pressed Tet- 
razzini.” 

















"Could | have a hundred children, 


Signora, mama? 


“You say—you say—signora mama— 
to-day you say—for the first time—that 
—should I hurt Tetrazzini—as you hurt 
me—she will not cry out ?”’ demanded the 
child. 

“Yes, beloved, I do. It is necessary to 
teach you this hard lesson. You have 
never been hurt before. Think how hard 
it is for your mother, to hurt the beautiful 
young flesh. But it must be done. I have 
let it go too long. All the night I took 
to make up my mind to it. Perdona!”’ 
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And the tears came into the mother’s 
eyes, and she kissed the bruise she had 
made. 

But neither the mother’s tears—nor 
anything—could loose the fixed idea 
which possessed the little girl. 

“Tetrazzini,” she was saying, solemnly, 
and with immense repression, “you heard 
what my mother said: that you do not 
hear, you do not feel; and, just as she is 
trying to teach me that she is right, so 
must I teach her through your pain, dear 
Tetrazzini, that she is mistaken. I am 
about to hurt you—cruelly, though I 
shall be as gentle as possible, and stop 
the moment you cry out. I will close my 
eyes. I can’t bear to see your agony. For- 
give me!” 

She pressed upon the body, then the 
face of the doll. There was no sound but 
of breaking wood. 

“What? You are smiling—smiling as 
I hurt you! Oh!” 

In a savage frenzy Delicia dashed her 
small fist into the face of the doll. 


Delicia heard nothing. Flying at Pia- 
nissima, she who slept the moment she 
was put down, she dug deeply into the 
pretty, waxen face. 

“And you calmly close your eyes in 
sleep! There is no blood—no blood— 
anywhere! Mother, then there is none in 
me!” 

And, before the mother could interfere 
Delicia pressed her nails deeply into her 
own wrist. 

So that the blood spurted forth and 
fell in long, ominous streaks upon the 
small white bed-garment of Delicia. 


V—BUT STICKS OF WOOD. 


Her mother bound up the wound, and, 
presently, they lay together upon the too- 
small bed, sobbing. It was done—the les- 
son had been taught. 

“Then, signora mama, dear,” said De- 
licia, “‘you mean to say, also, that they 
could not feel the burning—that it would 
not hurt them—no more than the sense- 
less sticks of wood, 





“Still smiling! 
Oh, you monster! 
Then you shall bleed 
—bleed, do you 
hear! There shall be 
blood on both of us! 
Now, will you 
smile?” 

But the doll did, 
indeed, still smile, 
despite its wound. 

“Dolly!” shrieked 
Delicia, beside her- 
self, dragging her 
nails again over the 
fair face. 

“See, my beautiful 
beloved,” said the 
mother, “she still 
smiles—though you 
have torn the flesh 
from the bones! 
Which we now see to 
be wood. Observe! 
There is no blood— 
as there would be if 
your own dear flesh 





were torn. Now it is a ss ane: i 


certain, is it not? 
Enough!” 





“* Tetrazzini, you heard what mother said”’ 


) there, by the hearth, 
waiting the fire?” 

“No, dear,” said 
the mother. 

“It is so hard to 
believe!” wept De- 
licia. 

With her little 
garment she wiped 
the tears of her 
mother. 

“Becoming a 
woman has made me 
feel very tired, dear 
signora mama. So, I 
will lie in bed. If I 
may? Cavallo will 
not wish to marry 
me to-day?” 

“No.” 

The mother put 
the pretty head back 
upon its pillow. Tet- 
razzini was still 
there—smiling up at 
Delicia with her 
scarred face. Pianis- 
sima, with hers 
scratched into fur 
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Becoming a woman has 


rows, peacefully slept. Delicia did not 
take theme again into her arms. She 
looked at them in the frank agony of the 
betrayed—then put them aside. 

‘Lay them on the shelf in the closet, 
mama, dear,” said Delicia. ‘‘All on one 
pile—one above the other like sticks of 
wood. It will not hurt them. They will 
not smother, they are only wax and saw- 
dust and tinsel and glass. They have 
never heard me. They have never sung or 
spoken to me. They have never under- 
stood me. All they have done is to smile 
—and sleep—and say ‘mama.’ Smiles 
made in the toy-shop—weren’t they, s7g- 
nora mama, dear?” 

“Yes, beloved.” 

“And, even the 
there ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘And the sleep—such a beautiful thing 
as sleep—made in a shop—with steel 
tools—and workmen’s hands—’”’ 


‘mama’ was made 
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made me feel very tired’”’ 


“Yes.” 

‘So that there are people in the world 
who create lies—yes, with hands and 
tools—for daily wages—as seriously as 
they create the most wonderful things— 
paintings—marble things of sculpture 
great buildings—so they make lies—and, 
oh, make them for little children! And 
paint them and make them so perfect that 
the little children do not know them to 
be lies—until—oh, Holy Virgin—until 
like me—to-day—” 

And then the human cry: 

“Oh, I have loved them so much—so 
much—and they haven’t loved me at all 
—not one of them—not for a moment.. I 
have been a little fool about them, I sup- 
pose !” 

“Ah, beloved,” said the mother, “we 
are all little fools about our toys—and 
they are not always dolls!” 

“Please go away mama, dear, first put- 
ting them all together in a heap on the 
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shelf, just like sticks of unfeeling wood. 
Please go away and let me sleep—a long 
time. And, to-morrow we'll burn them— 
burn them all up—as you wish—as you 
have begged so long—as you did—as all 
Italian girls do—when—when—’”’ 

The two sobbed a while. 

“When—they become women.” 


VI—THIS WAS BEING A WOMAN 


And Delicia remained in her too-short 
bed all that day and until the day broke 
again. And, then, again, the mother sat 
on its side. 

And, for the first time, there were 
deep, piteous shadows beneath the dark 
blue eyes of Delicia. She ate the toast her 
mother had brought her with the lassi- 
tude of a woman. And, when she made 
her toilette on this day, she concealed 
from her mother all that she had re- 
vealed the day before. 

This was being a woman. 

Presently, Delicia dragged herself 
into her communion frock, which made 
her seem very tall, put on her white 
stockings and shoes, and arranged her 
hair—all just as when she became the 
bride of the church, and, then, they were 
ready for the burning of the dolls. 

First, they built a tremendous fire in 
the great fireplace, out of the wood 
which waited there, always ready. Then 
Delicia put all the dolls together, at one 
place, on an ignominious pile, with their 
beautiful garments crushed, and their 
hats awry on their tow heads, even with 
their little shopping bags in their gloved 
hands. Then she bravely—and, unless 
you have been a Delicia you will not 
quite know how brave she was !—took 
from the mica-decorated trunk of Tet- 
razzini, great quantities of the most 
splendid garments. 

“This was her trousseau, signora 
mama, darling,” said Delicia, holding it 
up to her mother, still, partly, in'its tissue 
wrappings, “—though,” she added with 
sad knowledge, “I do not know why she 
should have had a trousseau.” 

“Perhaps,” whispered the mother, “‘she 
had kept it from the time she was mar- 
ried.” 

“Perhaps,” nodded Delicia, listlessly. 





“All brides do,” the mother went on. 
“T still have mine. And it is still 
wrapped in tissue—now no longer pink, 
but yellow—very yellow!” 

“But we made this,” gently objected 
Delicia, ‘‘so that she could not have had 
it when she came here to live. See! You, 
yourself, made this—I remember !” 

“And you made this!” sobbed the 
mother, swooping upon a frock drawn 
shapeless at places with a child’s many 
stitches. 

“Don’t cry, signora mama, dear,” 
pleaded the child, with a touch. She, 
herself, had no tears. “For it must be.” 

“Ves, it must be!” 

“Mama, darling,” the child said, “we 
have just talked as we always did! We 
have said ‘when Tetrazzini came to live 
with us,’ and when ‘she was a bride!’ ” 

“Yes,” confessed the mother, “it is 
hard to change at once.” 

“But Tetrazzini was made in a toy 
shop!” 

“Yes.” 

“And we made her frousseau!”’ 

“Yes, we.” 

Meanwhile she separated Tetrazzini 
from the rest, and, laid beside her the 
wonderful ¢rousseau and the jewels with 
which she was wont to deck herself—on 
such occasions as the recent party. In- 
deed, there were, still, a pair of great 
diamonds in her ears—left there because 
they were so hard to get in and out. 

“Now, signora mama, dear,” Delicia 
said, “I am ready!” 

“Yes,” said the mother. 

And the fire, too, with a roar up the 
chimney, seemed to say it was ready. 

Then, for a moment, Delicia faltered. 

“Good-by, dear Tetrazzini,” she 
sobbed, passionately kissing the scarred 
face. “Forgive me for hurting you—” 
then she remembered—“if I have hurt 
you.” 

“Shall I put her in?” asked the 
mother. 

“No,” shook Delicia. “I think she will 
be less hurt by me—if she is hurt by 
burning,” she remembered again. 

So, then, she steadily laid Tetrazzini 
in the flames, scorching her own small 
hands in the doing, and being reminded, 
by that, for an instant what the doll 
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might suffer—if she 
suffered at all. For, 
at the supreme test, 
Delicia was not quite 
convinced. She had 
closed her eyes so that 
if there should be any 
agony she might not 
see it. And she hoped 
that her ears would 
hear nothing. Well, 
they did not, and she 
opened her eyes. 
There, among the 
flames, which had 
already licked up the 
splendid outer gar- 
ments, and were at- 
tacking the dainty un- 
derwear, and which 
had blackened all 
else, the false fair 
face of Tetrazzini 
smiled up at her! 

So that it was with 
less pain that she 
added to the fire, 
roaring afresh at each 
accession, the lovely 
pink stockings with the pinker clocks, 
and then the very crimson ones with the 
white roses, and the splendid lingerie 
and laces, which I am too polite to de- 
scribe—even if I knew how—and, last, 
all the rings, bracelets, collars and tiaras 
of the purest glass and pinchbeck. 

Then, they sat and waited till these 
were all burned up—to the last thing 
destructible—until the fire died and one 
could see only the gleam and glitter of 
the glass and gauds. 

Delicia had, ready now, that doll 
named Pianissima, who closed her eyes 
in sleep the moment she was laid upon 
her back. 

As before, Delicia hid her face though 
not her ears, and to them there came a 
moan—a fearfully human one! So that 
Delicia uncovered to look. 

Ah, lovely Pianissima, among the 
flames, was not sleeping—as they thought 
she might be. The blue eyes were wide 
open. The lips were crinkled away from 
the grinning teeth. The whole face was 
distorted. The child, with a cry, reached 
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to the rescue. But the flames hot, now, 
with the pretty body of Pianissima, drove 
her back. And, then, in a moment, it was 
too late. The face became a black skele- 
ton thing. The eyes fell from their 
sockets. The beautiful garments went up 
in puffs of gray smoke. And, presently, 
there was nothing left of lovely Pianis- 
sima but the jewels of glass and gew- 
gaws of brummagem, the rag of a red 
stocking, the glittering, golden buckle 
of a tiny shoe—that was all. 

The fire died again, the room was 
dark—save for a few long, ragged shad- 
ows the glimmer cast about. 

The two sat silent, not in each other’s 
arms—as they should have been—but at 
either side of the fire. 

“Do you still think, stgnora mama,” 
whispered Delicia then, “that—that they 
do not feel ?” 

“Yes, beloved.” 

“Then—” nodded Delicia, “I will go 
on—to the very end—if you are sure— 
quite—that they are only wood and wax 
and sawdust—lI have the courage now!” 
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She seized Dolcissima, best beloved of 
them all, she who said “mama” when- 
ever she was embraced, and flung her, 
almost brutally, into the blaze. Nor did 
she, now, even hide her face. 

Then, just as the small body was dis- 
integrating among its own finery and 
jewels, came a shriek : 

“Mama!” 

And an explosion! The fire scattered 
and went out. 

“Signora mama—” came slowly—out 
of the darkness, in Delicia’s voice, “do 
you still think—are you still—sure ?” 

“Yes!” 

For, the mother, terribly holding her 
nerves, thanked the Virgin that it was, 
at last, over. 

“But—signora—mama—that cry—”’ 

“The machinery being loosened by the 
flames—”’ 

“Machinery ?” 

“A small phonograph was set in mo- 
tion when one pressed the stomach.” 

“Oh! And—the explosion—was not— 
vengeance ?” 

‘he bursting of the machinery.” 

The forgotten music-box—perhaps re- 
duced to greater flexibility by the soften- 
ing of gummed oils—began to play, 
softly, and in quite proper time, deep in 
the ashes: 

Ever of thee fondly I’m dreaming— 

“Were there, then, no broken pegs, 
after all?” whispered Delicia. 

“Certainly, cara mia. Only—only—” 

She did not finish. For she had noth- 
ing to explain ¢Ais mystery! The music- 
box played the tune to the very end, then 
the Da Capo, then, properly, stopped 
with a click—and was silent forever! 

“‘Well—dear, dear, signora mama, it 
is finished—all, all finished !”” 

And the patient woman’s voice of the 
little girl meant, though it, mercifully, 
did not say: 


Whether we are mistaken or not, 
whether we have done well or ill, 
whether or not we have murdered Some- 
thing, it is over. What next? What fur- 
ther sacrifices does unwillingly becoming 
a woman, demand ? 


VII--CAVALLO’S HEAVENLY 
MUSIC. 


Delicia sat on the too-small bed and 
looked into the dying fire. Her mother 
crouched at the fireplace—her head be- 
tween her knees—they who should have 
been close together. The last ember died 
and it was very dark. 

Then, far below, one could hear Ca- 
vallo’s violin. It was that tune beginning 
with suggestions of the duet at the end 
of the first act of ““Madame Butterfly” 
—joy in sadness—played on the G and 
E strings. Slowly it rose—first—second 
—third story. And—strange!—the fire 
rose, too, perhaps finding some over- 
looked fuel to feed upon. 

So that, when Cavallo, playing like an 
angel, at last rose to where they were, 
their faces began to ruddy with a new 
blaze. 

A moment Cavallo looked about—un- 
derstood—smiled. Then, still playing his 
heavenly tune, he went to where Delicia 
sat upon the too-short bed. She did not 
move—listen—heed. But, presently, she 
woke and looked about her as at some 
new world. For, she had come a long dis- 
tance in a short while—even from child- 
hood to womanhood. In a certain wonder, 
she found Cavallo at her side—smiling 
—playing his ‘unearthly melody. She 
drooped her wonderful young head 
against his shoulder. He played on— 
until she stayed his hand and put her own 
into it. The mother came and bent her 
head upon them and said something to 
the Virgin. The fire burned brighter. 
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The Air Serpent 


Being the Suppressed Report of Alexander Graham-Black, Aviator, Fellow of the 
Royal Aéronautical Association of Great Britain, Submitted to that Honorable 
Body at its Annual Meeting, and Ordered Sealed from Public Inspection Until 
the Aviator Could Submit Further Proofs of His Alleged Exploits in the Upper 
Ether, or New Light Could be Thrown Upon the Mysterious Disappearance of 
His Mechanic, John Ald.—Rescued from the Association’s Archives 


BY WILL A. PAGE 


GENTLEMEN: The report which I 
now have the honor to submit to 
your honorable body is so extraordinary, 
and deals with facts.so difficult to prove 
—beyond my own mere word and the 
records of my barograph which indicate 
the approximate height reached by my 
machine—that it is with much trepida- 
tion that I now appear before you. In 
presenting to you the results of my recent 
exploration of the upper ether, and the 
mysterious disappearance of my late me- 
chanic, John Ald, of which cognizance 
has already been taken by the police, I 
realize that I am taxing the limit of 
credulity ; yet before passing final judg- 
ment upon the extraordinary narrative I 
am about to place before you, let me call 
your attention to the fact that my record 
hitherto in the annals of aviation has 
been a story of unquestioned achieve- 
ments, of daring which has often been 
characterized as reckless, and of an ear- 
nest and constant effort to discover new 
truths in that wonderful air world which 
has been opened up to exploration 
through the recent development of the 
aéroplane. 

I cannot refrain, also, from reminding 
your learned body that pioneers in all 
fields of endeavor suffer martyrdom from 
the unthinking and the unbelieving. Half 
a century ago, a ribald rhymster mocked 
at Darius Green and his flying machine ; 
yet within the brief space of half-a-dozen 
years, the perfect aéroplane expresses of 
to-day have been evolved before our very 
eyes. Even last year, when a new world’s 
altitude record of 16,374 feet was estab- 
lished by the lamented Renegal, your 
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sub-committee on altitude adopted a reso- 
lution that the limit of attainment in the 
upper ether had been reached; yet less 
than two months after, Santuza, the dar- 
ing Spanish aviator, flying his 200-horse 
power Mercadio tri-plane with the im- 
proved ailerons, reached the incredible 
height of 23,760 feet, when the ink in 
his barograph ran out and refused to 
register a greater height, although San- 
tuza is of the belief that he climbed 
almost 1,000 feet higher. 

To pause for a moment from the sub- 
ject nearest our hearts, let me only speak 
for a moment of the derision and ridicule 
heaped upon Columbus when he planned 
his first voyage; of the insults and scorn 
directed at Galileo; or of the thousands 
of martyrs in the realm of science, inven- 
tion and discovery who, at first denounced 
as fakers and preposterous humbugs, 
were proven after a lapse of time to have 
been honest, sincere and truthful in their 
claims. 

Bearing these facts of history in mind, 
permit me to present herewith a brief, 
accurate and truthful account of all that 
happened during my recent ascent when, 
with the aid of John Ald, my invaluable 
and greatly mourned mechanic, I estab- 
lished an altitude record which I do not 
believe will ever be exceeded, if indeed 
it is reached by other aviators within our 
time. For not only are the difficulties 
such that our machines will have to be 
improved in some miraculous manner to 
go higher, but there are living, breathing 
obstacles to further exploration of the 
upper ether which will make all such 
experiments extremely hazardous, and 
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probably fatal, to even the most venture 
some aviator. For | have the important 
announcement to make, almost beyond 
your powers of belief, that I have dis 
overed that the upper ether is inhabited. 
[his astounding discovery was made 
simultaneously by me and my mechanic, 
John Ald, for whom the voyage of ex- 
ploration brought death in an unprece- 
dented and most deplorable manner. Had 
not the mysterious creature of the air 
claimed my poor mechanic as its first 
earthly victim, he would now be standing 
here beside me upon this platform, to 
corroborate my unsupported testimony 
with his own verbal report of the most 
extraordinary experience that ever befell 
mortal man. 

As your honorable body well knows, | 
have secured patents from time to time 
for improvements in the Gesler engines 
with which my aéroplanes have been 
fitted the past two years. By enlarging 
the plane surface and fitting four blades 
to each propeller instead of two, I have 
been enabled to increase the speed record 
to 97.16 miles per hour, this having been 
officially accomplished at the July Palm 
Beach meeting. Having established a 
new speed record, which I confidently 
think will stand for some months, I de- 
termined to try for new altitude records, 
but in view of the numerous unfortunate 
accidents resulting from experiments in 
the upper ether, I determined to secure 
safety at all hazards. I therefore recon- 
structed my last imported Garnier tri- 
plane so that the improved ailerons in- 
vented by Santuza could be applied not 
only to the main planes, but to the for- 
ward controlling and lifting planes as 
well. This preserved the lateral balance 
to such a perfect degree that it was easily 
possible to make a turn in eight seconds 
in a 25-mile wind, without banking the 
machine more than 30 degrees. I found, 
also, that by fitting the new plane with 
three propellers, three Gesler engines, 
and three gasoline tanks of ample size, I 
could feel reasonably certain that my 
power would not be exhausted without 
warning, for a single turn of the lever 
would put any or all of the three engines 
in operation, singly or together, and if I 
wished to economize on power, I could 






























climb with only one propeller, holding 
the others in reserve for possible acci 
dents or in case I wished to combat any 
of the strong air currents sometimes en- 
countered above the 12,000 foot level. 

It was a clear August day, late in the 
afternoon, when John and a couple of 
hangers-on wheeled the big tri-plane out 
of the hangar at Belmont Park, the beau- 
tiful Long Island aviation ground where 
aérial history has been made in the past 
two years. Both John and I were deter- 
mined that before another sun should 
rise, we would bring back as a trophy 
from the air a record for altitude that 
would never be broken. How little we 
knew at what a price we would succeed, 
or through what dangers we would pass 
before I returned to that dear old hangar 
where we had chummed together and ex- 
perimented so much. 

I was determined to go after the record 
at nightfall, because so far above the 
clouds the sun’s rays prove a trifle too 
glaring. It was undoubtedly the tremen- 
dous light from the sun which affected 
the sight of poor Renegal when his ma- 
chine fell from a height of 14,800 feet 
when he tried to exceed his own altitude 
record at San Francisco. Therefore I de- 
termined to do my high flying at night, 
when the moon was at the quarter and 
gave just enough light for us to see 
clearly and distinctly after we had passed 
from the lower levels. 

The gasoline tanks were carefully 
filled, the engines tested, a supply of light 
provisions placed in the basket between 
the two seats, and the oxygen tanks care- 
fully strapped in place on both of us, 
with the connecting tubes and the hel- 
mets under the arms ready to be applied 
when we had passed the 15,000 foot level 
into the upper strata where the rarefied 
air made the oxygen tanks a necessity. 

Egerton Brooks, the official secretary 
of the Montauk Aéro Club, personally 
adjusted the official barograph of the 
American Aéronautical Society, and 
sealed it with his own seal. 

“T hope you will get the record above 
25,000 feet,” he cried, as the mechanics 
began to start the engines. “It is a new 
Angiers barograph, adjusted to register 
up to 50,000 feet, though of course no 
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living thing could attain such an absurd 
height. You will notice that it is sur- 
rounded by cork, so that if you fall into 
the water, the record will not be injured 
or lost.” 

Giving Brooks a hearty hand-shake 
and a few words of farewell, I gave the 
signal and Ald started the middle en- 
gine, No, 2. 

“You may expect me about mid- 
night,” I cried in farewell. “Keep the 
beacons burning until then, and if I 
don’t return you will know I have been 
blown out of my course.” 

The great whirring of the propellers 
drowned further speech. I rang the for- 
ward bell, the mechanics let go, and like 
an eagle the tri-plane sprang aloft. 

Forward, upward, over the field, over 
the grandstand, and ever onward and 
upward the giant tri-plane mounted. I 
had tilted the lifting forward planes to 
28 degrees, and now started engine No. 
1. The added power sent us upward at 
nearly twice the speed first employed, 
and in a few seconds the earth below 
was but a dull, dark, blurred mass, with 
now and then a faint twinkling from an 
electric light far below. 

The early twilight faded into dark- 
ness when we had reached the 3,000 level 
and I directed Ald, who was looking 
after the engines behind me, to turn on 
the electric search-light. The warning 
came none too soon, for almost as I spoke 
there was a little fluttering, crashing 
sound as the machine plunged headlong 
into a flock of sea gulls which had not 
noticed our approach. 

“Better look at the compass,” shouted 
Ald. “You are out at sea.” 

Brushing two of the dead gulls from 
the plane at my side, and turning on 
the pocket electric light which was 
placed at my left over the map and 
compass, I soon realized that we had in- 
deed been following a straight course 
across Long Island and were now prob- 
ably over the Fire Island light. Shifting 
the vertical planes in the rear a trifle 
I set them at 18 degrees, which would 
mean that the tri-plane would describe 
great circles approximately ten miles in 
diameter, as it gradually ploughed up- 
ward through the atmosphere. 
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The earth was now entirely out of 
sight. In daylight, as all experienced 
aviators know, the earth becomes prac- 
tically invisible at the 7,000 foot level, 
even on a clear day. On cloudy days one 
is lost to the earth after ascending a few 
hundred feet. Just as the waiting crowds 
below at an aviation meeting find it im- 
possible to distinguish even a speck on 
the horizon ten minutes after a swift 
machine leaves the earth, so the aviator 
aloft on his speedy career finds himself 
absolutely alone in a new world. 

The sensation is indescribable. One 
feels that one has opened up a new ter- 
ritory, discovered a new realm, in which 
he alone is king. Preserving the balance 
when thus out of sight of the earth is not 
as difficult as one might imagine, as the 
laws of gravitation operate through the 
unseen space, and one has only to watch 
the delicate mechanism vf the anograph 
to ascertain whether one is losing the 
equilibrium of the machine. 

Slowly the needle moved round and 
round on the barograph, steadily regis- 
tering our ascent. Within the first hour, 
when darkness had completely shut us off 
from the rest of the universe, we had 
passed the 10,000 foot level, which for 
almost a year in the early days of avia- 
tion had been a prize goal for the ama- 
teur aviators before the business had 
been placed on the firm footing it now 
enjoys. 

Then came the moon. It rose at 9:02 
on the 75th meridian, but as we were 
nearly three miles above the horizon, we 
saw it much sooner. It seemed reflected 
in some faint, misty manner by the water 
which we knew must be far below us, 
but as we mounted higher and higher, 
even the faint reflection disappeared. 

At 9:37 p. m. Ald leaned over my 
shoulder and grunted. 

“Fifteen thousand feet,”’ he muttered. 
“We can do it faster if we use the other 
engine.” 

“No,” I replied. “Hold engine No. 3 
for emergencies.” 

“Emergencies?” he repeated, with a 
laugh. “Good Lord, what emergencies 
can happen now? What? As if the tri- 
planes are not as safe as an express train 
or a sub-marine nowadays.” 
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[ did not argue with him. Ald was 
noted for his fondness for a contro- 
versy. I merely signaled to him to get 
the oxygen helmets ready, for the in- 
creased difficulty of breathing showed 
me that the rarefied air was fast becom- 
ing too thin for us to breathe with com- 
fort. I noticed, too, that our speed seemed 
to diminish slightly, as the planes found 
the supporting air becoming thinner and 
thinner. I fondly reflected, however, that 
the third engine would remedy this when 
‘it became necessary to get more speed 
to keep aloft on the last leg of our up- 
ward climb. However, we were soon in- 
side the oxygen helmets, and once more 
I could take a long, full breath of life- 
giving ozone. 

The helmets of course made further 
conversation impossible, but long exper- 
ience in the higher altitudes had per- 
fected a system of signals between my 
mechanic and myself which enabled us 
to carry on a conversation fairly well. 

John leaned over my shoulder at 10:38 
and pointed to the needle of the baro- 
graph. It registered 22,380 feet. He 
nudged me. 

I understood that nudge perfectly. It 
meant that in less than ten minutes more 
of climbing, we would have passed the 
best record of Santuza, officially 23,760 
feet, and would have the world’s alti- 
tude record within our grasp. 

So absorbed were we in watching the 
barograph that we doth neglected the 
engines, and it was only a miracle that 
something did not happen when engine 
No. 2 developed a hot bearing because 
of lack of oil. I sharply reprimanded 
John for not attending to such details, 
and bade him by signals to attend to his 
business, while I would watch the needle. 

Up, around it moved. First it reached 
the 23,000 mark, then hundred by hun- 
dred, ten by ten, it moved on and on. I 
turned and gave a silent signal of joy 
when we passed Santuza’s mark. Then 
I set forward determined to establish a 
world altitude record that would never 
be broken. And I succeeded. 

It must have been shortly after 11 
o’clock when the barograph registered 
30,000 feet. This gigantic achievement, 
nearly six miles away from the earth, 


higher than the loftiest mountain peak, 
higher than any balloon had ever floated, 
should have satisfied us. 1 deeply regret 
that we were not content to rest upon 
these iaurels, but with a foolhardiness 
for which I can never forgive myself, I 
tried to see how much higher we could 
go without using the reserve supply of 
gasoline contained in the tank of engine 
No. 3—which, fortunately, we had not 
yet started. In fact, I venture the as- 
sertion that had it not been for the pre- 
caution of providing a third engine 
neither of us would have been saved 
from the catastrophe: that followed. 

Onward, upward, past the 33,000 foot 
level the sturdy tri-plane, steady as a 
ship in a calm, continued to forge. When 
35,000 was reached I turned and sig- 
naled John for his advice. The poor 
fellow, who didn’t realize how near he 
was to the end of all earthly things, 
answered to keep on going. So we went 
up past the 36,000 foot level. 

And then we saw IT. 

Never to my dying day, gentlemen, 
will I forget the horror of that moment. 
Never will I be able to efface from mem- 
ory the dread picture of that gigantic 
emonster of the air, lazily floating along 
on the ether, scarcely moving the great, 
finnish wings with which a wonderful 
creator had endowed it. Although the 
cold was almost unendurable, and I had 
thought myself as nearly frozen as pos- 
sible, I felt a sudden stiffness permeate 
my veins and I shook with terror. I felt 
John grasp my shoulder, his hand shak- 
ing as with the palsy, and though neither 
of us could speak because of the oxygen 
helmets, we both felt a grim horror 
which would no doubt have stricken us 
dumb under any circumstances. 

For there, almost in front of us, a 
trifle to the right, coming in an opposite 
direction, and gazing at us with mild 
curiosity and perhaps astonishment, was 
a gigantic monster, utterly unlike any- 
thing I have ever seen before. The light 
from the electric searchlight cast a weird 
reflection upon the great creature, and 
this light, I believe, was one instrument 
which proved our salvation temporarily, 
for it struck the giant monster fairly in 
the eyes, and seemed to blind him. 
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The monster—or air serpent, for so 
I must call it—seemed to be about ninety 
or a hundred feet in length. Its physical 
structure seemed a cross between a bat 
and a snake. There were undulating 
movements as it slowly drifted, together 
with flapping of the twenty or thirty bat- 
like wings which projected from its sides, 
The head was enormous, and it was not 
the head of a bird. Two great eyes, ap- 
proximately a foot in diameter each, 
glared and blinked over a cavernous maw 
which opened and closed spasmodically 
as the creature breathed. This much we 
saw, and then as the swift tri-plane shot 
by almost under the creature’s startled 
eyes, I felt a sudden blast of hot air 
which made the tri-plane quiver and 
tremble for a moment. Then we had 
passed the creature and had sped forth 
into the darkness, for the moonlight was 
very faint. 

I felt John grasp me for support. He 
was trembling. I turned, pointed toward 
engine No. 3, and at the same time de- 
flected the forward controlling plane to 
an angle of 20 degrees, determined to 
make the quickest and yet safest descent 
on record. I had no desire to get a second 
look at the monster of the air. 

The jarring of the third engine made 
a terrific noise, but we could not hear it. 
The stalwart tri-plane shook under the 
added pressure, and we sprang forward 
at a speed which I estimated at 80 miles 
an hour. The needle of the barograph 
began to settle quickly, as we dropped 
to the 35,000 foot level. 

Suddenly I felt John’s convulsive 
grasp upon my shoulder. I turned, and he 
pointed off to the left. 

“Tt’s there, sir,” he cried, as plainly by 
his signals as though he had spoken out 
loud. 

I looked as he indicated. There, two 
hundred feet away, following us almost 
without an effort while we were making 
80 miles an hour, was the air serpent. 

I shifted the vertical plane sharply to 
the right and veered off to escape. Al- 
most before I had settled down to a 
straight course ahead, I felt again that 
hot, nauseous breath, which I knew came 
from the giant monster hovering so near 
us, 
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John was trembling all over. We were 
descending fast, for the barograph now 
registered 33,750, and our course ahead 
was being made at 80 miles an hour, yet 
that gigantic, wonderful, monstrous 
THING seemed able to keep up with us 
without an effort. 

I determined to try strategy. Remem- 
bering how the eyes had blinked at the 
electric searchlight, I suddenly turned 
a trifle to the left, shifted the searchlight, 
and struck the creature with it squarely 
in the eyes. 

The air serpent backed off instantly. 
I turned sharply to the right, extin- 
guished the searchlight as I did so and 
lowered the forward planes to 25 de- 
grees, a dangerous angle for a descent, 
as all aviators know, but I was deter- 
mined to escape from the monster if 
possible, 

But it was futile. Before the barograph 
showed 30,000 feet, I félt the hot breath 
again, and this time it came from be- 
neath. 

With incredible ingenuity, probably 
realizing from the changing air pressure 
that its prey was trying to escape into 
the lower ether, the monster had placed 
himself under the aéroplane, and I 
firmly believe that if I had not suddenly 
shifted the forward lateral planes to the 
horizontal, we would have struck the 
creature from above. 

I turned to John, mutely asking ad- 
vice. He was quivering with fear. And 
I too began to tremble anew when I real- 
ized how completely this mysterious 
monster of the air had us in his power. 

I switched on the searchlight again 
and aimed it below us. There he was, the 
giant, undulating, fin-like creature, his 
sixty wings flapping noiselessly, his hulk- 
ing, soft, snaky body moving forward 
without an effort, and the great head 
and the cavernous maw turned upward 
as if it had not yet determined what 
manner of bird or beast this was which 
had invaded the upper realms where this 
creature alone seemed able to exist. 

I turned the plane sharply to the right, 
and keeping the searchlight pointing 
downward, shifted the forward planes 
again for a descent. It was our only 
chance and we had to take it. 
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But the enemy was vigilant and ever- 
watchful. It followed us curiously to the 
25,000 foot level. ‘Then it evidently be- 
came oppressed by the thickness of the 
atmosphere, and decided we had gone 
far enough. With a quick, sudden lashing 
of the fins, it dived under us, the hot 
breath again making the planes tremble, 
and loomed up straight ahead. In another 
moment we would have struck it had I 
not tilted the vertical planes sharply to 
the left. I turned completely around in 
less than three seconds, the quickest turn 
on record, I believe, but while the strain 
on the ailerons was terrific, the tri-plane 
held on its course. 

But we could not escape the enemy. 
The giant monster merely gave about 
two jumps, and with incredible speed, 
repeated the maneuver. Once more I 
jarumed the wheel sharply to the right, 
and ence more the ailerons creaked as 
.e strain of the sudden turn almost tore 
them loose. 

Then came the catastrophe. The next 
time the monster leaped before us I 
flashed the searchlight into its great 
wicked eyes. It blinked and ducked, and 
in an instant we had passed over it. 

[ firmly believe that John Ald ex- 
pected me to execute another sharp turn. 
Perhaps he leaned too far over in an ef- 
fort to help maintain the balance. Per- 
haps fear and the terror took possession 
of his heart, and he thought the end was 
near anyhow. Whether he fell or jumped 
from his seat I know not, but when I 
turned my head the instant after we had 
passed the creature, I realized that I was 
alone. 

I swung about instantly, and felt an 
ominous snap about the ailerons under 
he terrific strain of the turn, but for- 
tunately all held. Then I directed the 
searchlight downward, and what I saw 
by the brilliant flashing rays I shall never 
forget. ’ 

There, three hundred feet below me, 
I saw the giant monster of the air, his 
great maw pointing upward. A dark ob- 
ject hurtled through the air, falling like 
a stone. It passed the startled gaze of the 
air serpent and fell into space below. 
Quicker than I can speak the words the 
monster darted downwards after the fall- 
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ing object. Sick with horror, scarcely 
able to work the controlling levers, I 
saw by the faint, flickering rays of the 
searchlight, down below, the monster 
suddenly pause in its mad dash. It had 
caught the falling object and swallowed 
t in its maw. 


How I reached the lower levels I know 
not. My arms worked the planes auto- 
matically, the terri-.c descent was made 
in thirty minutes, and sometime about 
midnight I landed on the sandy beach 
of the south shore of Long Island near 
Montauk Point. Too weak to remove the 
oxygen helmet, which fortunately was 
charged for twelve hours, [ lay there in 
a daze. About five o’clock some fishermen 
found me and aided in removing the hel- 
met. The tri-plane, slightly injured by 
its sudden contact with the beach, was 
taken apart and shipped back to New 
York, and I personally brought the baro- 
graph, still sealed as I thought, to the 
rooms of the Montauk Aéro Club. There 
a cruel disappointment awaited me, for 
it appears that the shock of landing broke 
the seal, and the record, while perfectly 
clear, could not be accepted as official 
without the official seal showing that it 
had not been tampered with. 

I made a preliminary report on the 
extraordinary adventure to the newspa- 
per reporters, and notified the police of 
the accident to my mechanic, but only 
to meet with such ridicule that I speedily 
decided to delay my report for careful 
reflection and consideration. The ac- 
cepted version of the death of John Ald 
is that he dropped into the ocean, but 
gentlemen, I have made here my report, 
and in view of my hitherto unquestioned 
word, I believe I have the right to de- 
mand that it be accepted as authentic. 
Some day a venturesome air-man will 
penetrate to the upper levels, five miles 
from the earth, and discover new evi- 
dence to corroborate my unsupported 
word. And then, gentlemen, the world 
will realize that just as in the farthest 
depths of the sea, there are strange mon- 
sters we have never seen, so in the thin 
upper strata of air there are tenuous 
creatures living in a world of their own, 
which we have never seen, 
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"T’HE stern-wheeler stuck to the north 
bank of the Niger above Igobo while 
cross two gang-planks came and went 
vo streams of happy, sprawling-limbed 
negroes and buoyant, saucy “mammies” 
ngaged in unloading. A burly white di- 
rected them, with little interference other 
than an admonishing word here or a 
sharp word there, where some careless 
rascal dropped his head-load in the river 
through the idle play of men crowding 
him. The negroes quickly learned they 
had a master, and though they could not 
throttle their frolicsomeness, they played 
slyly, like children with an eye to 
“teacher.” The easy flow of the work 
and the absence of the usual bawling and 
temper which characterizes the control of 
\frican semi-savages, deceived another 
white, who lay at full length on a ham- 
mock-chair on the upper deck. He was 
the very antithesis of the six feet of white 
manhood on the bank—a dapper. dainty 


little man, with pomaded nustache and 
glassy monocle that contrasted oddly 
with his serviceable khaki and captain’s 
shoulder straps. He took a gold-tipped 
cigarette from his lips and piped in 
dainty, drawling voice which he mistook 
for asperity : 

“Sergeant, can’t you get a hustle onto 
those negroes ?”’ 

The sergeant answered in the throaty 
burr and homely dialect of a Lancashire 
yeoman. 

“Aye think nay to thot, zur. It is their 
pace.” 

“Then kindly trouble them into my 
pace,” the officer snapped irritably, and 
then bawled down to a headman set over 
the negroes, ‘‘Hey—you headman; if you 
don’t expedite the work, I’ll reduce your 
rations.” 

The threat worked just as the experi- 
enced sergeant could have told his su- 
perior it would) The word “expedite” 
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not being in the headman’s scanty ac- 
quaintance with English, frightened him 
into blustering interference—shoving a 
negro here, thonging another there, 
threatening, yelling and cursing until he 
had the men confused or sulking. The 
exquisite captain raged at them, and the 
undisciplined negroes laughed to see the 
white man in such a fury. The captain 
leaped from his chair to the taffrail and 
began hurling the tribal curse at them 
Instantly every man threw down his 
head-load and sulkily drew off to the 
bank. The women, intent only on the 
cowrie which they earned with each load, 
continued to work. 

A broad smile marked the face of the 
sergeant — which however, straightened 
out into blankness when his captain 
looked that way. The latter’s brawling 
brought a young woman from the cabin. 
Her voice fell on the noise like the sud- 
den penetration of rich flute notes on the 
wail of violins. 

“What is the trouble, Captain Moore?” 

“The men are mutinous, Miss For- 
ster,” said Moore, importantly exagger- 
ating a little sulkiness caused by his own 
blundering interference. 

Miss Forster turned her head to the 
sergeant and after momentary hesitation 
quietly suggested—“‘Why not leave it to 
Taylor, Captain—he seems to understand 
them.” She gave the sergeant a friendly 
smile. 

Moore resented the implication that his 
sergeant was more capable than himself. 

“He indulges them ; they want an iron 
hand.” 

The young woman looked swiftly into 
the pasty little face and then quickly 
turned her head lest he see the smile pro- 
voked by her mental contrast of his mari- 
onette proportions and his prodigious 
boast of an “‘iron hand.” 

But Moore guessed and flushed ; seek- 
ing a diversion, he pointed to some cases 
piled on the bank and sharply questioned 
the sergeant. 

“What is in those cases, Taylor?” 

“Trade-gin, zur.” 

“Then put it back aboard; I’ll not 
have this expedition debauched,” said 
the little captain, striking a pose of vir- 
tuous authority. 


The sergeant warned courageously: 

“Then it will be pombe palaver all the 
way of our march—we shall have trouble 
at every village.” 

Moore was new to the river and unac- 
quainted with the usages that sanctioned 
the negroes’ night-cap—without which 
they will not work, unless there is a 
near-by village where they can steal 
pombe, a native beer. He replied offen- 
sively: 

“I am in command here, and when I 
want your opinion, Taylor, I will solicit 
it. Get the men to working.” He slunk 
off into the cabin. 

The commissioned officer and his non- 
commissioned subordinate were on bad 
terms. Captain Percy Archibald Worth- 
ington-Moore and Sergeant Rhoderick 
Taylor had the misfortune to come from 
the same Lancashire village — misfor- 
tune because the one so insisted on his 
dignity as an “officer and a gentleman” 
when the other was there to remind him 
by his mere presence of their common 
yeoman origin and schooling. If Moore 
had been a large-souled man it had not 
mattered, for Taylor was manly and un- 
assuming; but the captain was wretch- 
edly conscious that the sturdy boy who 
had been his master at school was his 
master yet, notwithstanding the social 
rating that gave him authority. Every 
step of this expedition had brought out 
the resource and courage of the sergeant 
and the weakness and vacillation of the 
captain. Unfortunately there was an eye- 
witness in Mary Forster, an American 
medical missionary taking the opportun- 
ity of this expedition—which was to in- 
stall Moore as British Resident at the 
court of the fanatical Emir of Illorin— 
to reach her chosen field of work. Moore, 
wishing to stand well with an heiress of 
sufficient importance to make her début 
into missionary work a column story for 
the newspapers, had fallen into spectac- 
ular poses and an assumption of his own 
right as His Majesty’s representative, to 
be her protector. But it was beginning to 
penetrate his noddle that the American 
girl had a standard of values that dis- 
counted social status. He had even seen 
fit grandiloquently to admonish her for 
her friendliness to Taylor, objecting on 
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grounds of discipline. She had turned 
her spirituelle face on his in frank sur- 
prise and in her clear-seeing way jumped 
to the heart of the matter: 

“I take a man for what he is in him- 
self. I Hke Taylor—he is gentle yet 
strong with the negroes; and I like him 
for his personality—his manhood and 
ourage. I think it is a dreadful example 
of caste snobbery for us three whites, 
cut off from civilization, to debase one 
of our kind as something inferior.” 

Moore had treasured that up against 
the sergeant. 

laylor looked after the disappearing 
figure, choking with impotent rage and 
disgust. His lips let slip, “Damn the 
puppy!” Then he shook himself’ back to 
self-control and turning to the negroes 
oaxed them back into their stride, halv- 
ing the men into two gangs and setting 
one against the other in happy, noisy 
rivalry; presently when Moore came 
from the steamer, followed by a negro 
carrying his sporting rifle, the sergeant 

his pipe and smoked, as if his soul 
were as peaceful as the brooding forest. 

Miss Forster came on deck and called 
him, 

“Mr. Taylor.” 

His start and the joy that leaped into 
his strong face revealed something more 
than a mere friendliness to the young 
woman. He took his pipe from his mouth 
and, tipping his helmet corrected her. 

“Not Mr. but Sergeant Taylor, Miss 
Forster. Mr. implies a commission.” 

“Well, Sergeant, I only called to know 
if you would take a cup of tea with me; 
all Englishmen like an afternoon cup of 
tea, don’t they?” 

His healthy tan flushed a deep red and 
he stepped across the gang-plank to the 
upper deck, his face keeping its flush, 
after the manner of men shy with women. 

She had tea and crackers set out in the 
fore cabin. The sergeant pulled up in the 
doorway. 

“Come in,” she cried; then as he did 
not move she looked up to repeat the in- 
vitation, but suddenly divined the cause 
of his hesitation. “Oh,” she said, “I see ; 
I must not invite you over the chalked 
line. Then the boy shall bring the things 
aft.” 
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So the thick iron-stone china was set 


out on a Madeira table over the stern 
paddles. There she poured tea, then 
leaned her finely chiseled face in her 
beautiful hands and with her elbows 
propped on the table, looked straight 
into his grey eyes, coaxing away his shy- 
ness. She had not been unobservant of 
his restraint and patience under the slurs 
put on him by his superior; indignation 
had given place to sympathy, and that to 
a deeper interest which she dared not 
own to herself. 

“What did you mean just now by 
‘pombe palaver ?” 

His red deepened and he squirmed un- 
comfortably. 

“It’s naught tae trouble a lady,’ he 
said. 7 

She understood his wish to spare her 


” she asked. 


the brutalities of Africa, that gave a 
cloak of churlishness to his reply. 
“Now, Sergeant, be perfectly frank 


with me. I want to know what is ahead 
of us. Besides, I’m not a stranger to ruf- 
fianism—TI slummed once in the Bowery 
Missions. What is pombe palaver ?”’ 

He answered reluctantly, impelled to 
do so by her determination. 

“These Fantee porters are just animals 
—just that, animals.” He spread his 
hands helplessly, his heart too gentle to 
shock her with brutal details of their 
animalism. 

“Yes, yes,” she urged impatiently. “Go 
on; I’ve told you I have slummed in the 
Bowery ; and these men can’t be worse. 
It is because they need me that God has 
sent me to them.” 

Her simple faith and unobtrusive cour- 
age seemed to lift her out of the realm 
of brutalities; he felt that whatever he 
might say, he could not shock a soul 
above physicalities. 

“We coax the negroes with a night- 
cap of trade gin ; if they canna get it they 
will raid the nearest village for pombe 
and make big palaver—will make bad 
blood between us and the natives all 
along the line of our march. The captain 
frets them—he does na onderstan’ ’em.” 

Her eyes were on his thick, strong 
wrists, and she mused—“You have won- 
derful control over them—I have 
watched you with them.” 


” 

























He flushed with pleasure, but answered 
in deprecation—“If you’re not afeard 
o’ ‘em, they’re afeard o’ you. A nigger is 
like a bull-terrier I had;.if I dinna boss 
heem, he wad ’a’ bossed me.” 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, looking at the 
shaggy bullet head before her, and the 
full throat and heavy shoulders. “How,” 
she asked, “did the government ever come 
to select Captain Moore for such a dan- 
gerous post as 
Resident to ll- 
lorin?”’ Mentally she 
was contrasting the 
two men. 

He answered in- 
directly — “I canna 
think he will hold 
the Emir.” 

“You mean?” 

“A picked quarrel 
and a poisoned din- 
ner—or a knife in 
the back.” 

“How dreadful 

“Tt’s a’ in the 
game o’ colonizin’,” 
he replied stolidly. 

“You are unsym- 
pathetic.” 

He disputed her 
charge. 

“I look things 
squarely in the face. 
Captain Moore 
wanted the job and 
got it. If they had 
offered it tae me—” 
He threw up his 
head, his eyes flashing his ambitions. 

“Well?” she asked irritably, “why 
don’t you try for such a post ?” 

“T am a sergeant,” he answered simply. 

She divined intuitively his throttled 
ambitions, his unwilling surrender and 
his pain. She put out her hand impul- 
sively, but quickly withdrew lest she hurt 
his pride. Instead she voiced a question 
that puzzled her. 

“Tt seems strange to me that a man like 
you—so strong and capable—should 
sneak out of the struggle of life into the 
dead routine of army discipline. If I were 
you, I would want to be free and fighting 
for my place in the world. Captain Moore 
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“Get a hustle onto those negroes!" 


tells me your people were his people’s 
tenant farmers. Surely farming is better 
than soldiering ?”’ 

“What!” He exploded in laughter that 
was like subterranean rumblings, but 
quickly recovered and apologized. 

“Pardon me, Miss Forster—but—oh, 
weel, Captain Moore is sometimes amus- 
ing.” 

“Do you mean to say—that Captain 
Moore—lied ?” 

“Not  deeleeber- 
ately, Miss Forster ; 
“it’s a thing tha’s 
been drilled intae 
heem. You have tae 
knaw his mither tae 
knaw how leetle he 
ees personally re- 
sponseeble. Aie 
knaw her—oor twa 
farms lay in the 
same _ Lancashire 
hamlet. Mrs. Moore 
dreamed she was a 
great lady—she 
dreamed it sae often 
she got tae believing 
it hersel’. She col- 
ored her world tae 
suit her fancies, giv- 
in’ tae her son a sea- 
serpent name wi’ a 
double endin’, and 
transposin’ farmer 
: Moore intae squire 

— Moore. The chore 
boy became under- 
stableman, an’ she 
dressed Percy—I should say Captain 
Moore, but the old name slipped oot— 
in slashed velvet with lace frillin’s an’ 
cautioned heem ag’in playin’ wi’ t’ ‘vil- 
lage children.’ O’ course wi’ such a 
trainin’ he developed intae a snob— 
always wanted tae be general in oor play 
wars. Sin’ he had a real shop sword an’ 
tin helmet, we ither boys gave in tae his 
gran’ toggery—afterwards, when old 
Mither Jones sued for her account, the 
judge turned her down, sayin’ toys were 
luxuries an’ not proper goods for credit, 
therefore not recoverable by process of 
law. In those days Percival was a lot 
tae oor house—we had a roast most every 
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‘Aye, sing, ye black devils ; Lut I mis- 
doot ye we'll a’ be singing a deeferent 
tune when we reach yon ee an’ ye 
crave yer stimulants. M: iybe the cap’n’ll 
let ye smell oot o’ his own evry 

he sergeant apostrophised the men 
lagging single-fle in a long column 

ross a blackened plain toward a village 
that topped a slight rise like a cluster 
of farmyard hayricks. Little puffs oi 
charcoal dust rose under foot where th» 
natives had burned over the high grag 
in preparation for yam planting. Ths 
fine dust coated the khaki of the Housa 
soldiers who headed the column, and 
caked to the sweating pores of the car 
riers, while the noise of the aegroes clear 
ing their nostrils and throats was cu 
riously like the snorting of thirst-mad 
dened cattle at the scent of water. In the 
center of the line swung two hammocks 
from poles borne upon big black shoul- 
ders and protected from the dust by fine 
mosquito netting. Taylor marched with 
the men, protecting his lungs,by winding 
his puggarree about his mouth and nose. 
He was black from the crown of his 
helmet to his field shoes. All the anxiety 
and strain of the march were his—from 
van to rear he hurried, coaxing, threat- 
ening and occasionally bringing his hippo 
thong down on bare shoulders where ob- 
stinacy demanded it. The whole line gut- 
turally chanted a refrain. 

Up at the village their coming made a 
stir; figures darted about the huts like 
bees buzzing about their hives—like the 
fierce African bees that when angered 
can sting a man to his death. Then a 
horde of pirouetting savages poured forth 
with extravagant display of assagais. 
laylor directed the column towards a 
wide-spreading alleluba tree, then re 
ported to the foremost hammock. 

“The natives are turning out, zur.” 

An aroma of scented tobacco emanated 
from the mosquito curtains and a voice 
drawled languidly : 

“Aw, do the ceremonies, Taylor. I’m 
not going to accommodate the chief with 
any disgusting ritual of blood-brother 
hood. If he is making us presents, ask for 
milk and fresh fruits.” 
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“Yes, zur.” 

Taylor stepped -o a Housa soldier and 
handed him his sword and revolver ; thus 
unarmed he struck from the column to 
meet a young dandy chief in a wonderful 
coiffure, his body shea-greased and 
painted in red-ochre, who stepped out 
from the pirouetting savages to meet him. 
The column continued on towards the 
alleluba tree. There Taylor shortly fol- 
lowed it and reported the “palaver’’ to 
Moore. 

“The chief is friendly, zur. He is send- 
ing goats’ milk, wild honey and men to 
fill our waterskins. He says he has no 
fruits, that the monkeys raided their 
plantain groves. But he will send 
pombe.” 

“Do not accept the pombe.” 

The sergeant hesitated a moment, 
looking at Miss Forster who stood a little 
way off, conscious that if he advocated 
accepting the beer he would be putting 
himself in a false light with the mis- 
sioner, a thing he by no means liked. Yet 
the need of a warning to the ignorant 
captain forced him to speak. 

“Tf you refuse anything he sends, zur, 
it means an insult; also the porters will 
be angered by the refusal.” 

Moore stared at his sergeant’s audac- 
ity, then stormed. 

“Do you stand there teaching me my 
duty? Attend to my orders. Set the 
guards. No man is to leave camp. I hold 
you responsible.” 

Taylor flushed, clenching his fists in 
quick anger, then as suddenly controlling 
himself. He saluted and went off to set 
the camp. While doing this, men came 
from the village with gourds of goats’ 
milk, calabashes of honey and pombe, 
their anxiety to stand well with the 
owners of so many guns being pitifully 
evident. Taylor accepted the former, but 
refused the pombe. The villagers drew 
away at once, sullen and threatening ; 
but their mutterings were not so loud as 
the mutterings of the tired and dry- 
tongued bearers who had expected the 
pombe by custom and right. Taylor 
looked sharply around him to catch and 
make an example of the grumblers; but 
when he looked one way the growlings 
were behind ; the other way and the same 


thing happened. He came up behind the 
large tent that served both Miss Forster 
and Moore for a common dining room. 
He heard her voice, pitched high in ex- 
postulation. 

“You are always hectoring him. I 
think it is mean to goad a man whose 
position forbids his just resentment.” 

Moore answered sulkily, ‘Taylor 
would debauch the expedition if I did not 
keep a firm hold on him. Also he is work- 
ing against me. He is churlish and unre- 
liable.” 

“Oh! How can you say that after he 
has worked so hard?” 

Taylor had unconsciously halted, but 
he now recalled his eavesdropping and 
hurried away to his own tent, where he 
threw himself on his tarpaulin in all his 
grime. Crouching Turk fashion, he took 
his head in his hands and stared unsee- 
ingly into the quick-falling shadows of 
night. His heart burned like fire. At 
times his body shook, and his teeth 
chewed, chewed, chewed on nothing. His 
lips moved and words came with low, 
tense force. “As sure as God, I will one 
day kill him.” He started at his own 
voice, and with a sudden realization of 
the madness that was taking possession of 
him. If he were free—if he could at that 
very moment throw off the army yoke 
and go up to this cad and fling the lie 
in his face—force apology on bended 
knee. His hands seized his tarpaulin and 
tore it as if it had been paper. He reached 
out his open hands into the night and 
clawed the air, as if he were clawing 
Moore’s little throat. 

A cry—a series of cries—rang out over 
the plain. He leaped to his feet and 
rushed out. Darkness had fallen as if a 
pot of ink had been turned over the 
world. How long had he given himself 
over to his rage? He looked around the 
camp, his experienced eye at once noting 
the absence of many forms that should 
be lying there. Suddenly Moore stood at 
his elbow. 

“What has happened ?” 

“The men have broken camp and 
raided the village for pombe. It is pombe 
palaver.” There was no “I-told-you-so” 
in his voice; only a matter-of-fact state- 
ment. 
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“Then the carriers have deliberately 
disobeyed ?” 

“The soldiers too, 1 fear me, zur.” 

‘Then why do you stand there doing 
nothing? Good God! listen to them. 
lake a patrol and bring them in. Listen 
to them! Good God!” 

Taylor called the guards and took 
them on the charge, muttering, “Aye, 
‘Good God’ and ‘Good God’ and ‘Good 
(sod’—you puppy. But listen to the dev- 
ils. The devils!’ 

Down the plain floated gasps and 
shrieks mingled with shouts of defiance, 
war-cries and drawn out “a-ahs” of pain. 
lhe guards ran with bent backs and fixed 
bayonets until they came to the fighters. 
They fought hand-to-hand, the men of 
the camp with machetes and some few 
sidearms of the Housa soldiers, whiie 
the villagers fought viciously with poi- 
soned assagais and darts. Each side intim- 
idated the other with fierce, animal-like 
growls. The original cause of the trouble, 
five large jars of pombe, lay overturned 
on the plain. Tavlor threw himself and 


The sergeant apostrophised the men lagging singie-file in a long column 





his men between ‘the combatants, who 
were now fighting wnerely in the lust of 
blood. He snatched a rifle from a guard 
and swinging it as a club drove the 
fighters apart, until the men of the camp 
suddenly turned tail and fled. 


[aylor marched back thoughtful and 
worried. The audacity of the raid re- 
vealed open mutiny that would never 
have dared raise its ugly head if the 
canny negroes had not observed the en- 
mity between their white officers. The 
sergeant was too well versed in African 
tragedies not to recognize the beginning 
of a tragic sequel like that of many 
African expeditions—a sob out in the 
wilderness and then a silence. A visual- 
ization of Miss. Forster came to him, 
sobering him to the first pangs of fear 
his life had experienced. 

But he was back in camp. Moore 
strutted up and spoke in low tones, that 
Mary Forster, standing over against her 
tent, might not hear. 

“How came so many men to break 
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camp without your knowledge, ‘aylor? 
When did you last go the rounds?” 

Taylor had to admit that he had not 
been the rounds since posting sentries, 
and to Moore’s sharp, “Why?” answered 
lamely, “I forgot, zur.” 

“You forgot! Good God! I’ve a mind 
to put you under guard.” 

The darkness covered Taylor’s ashen 
face—which the next moment crimsoned 
so that the neck veins stood out like 
scarlet rivers under the pressure of the 
blood that rushed to his face before the 
threat of putting him under colored 
guard. It was good for Moore that he did 
not attempt to carry out his threat. 

Maddened by the sergeant’s silence— 
which he mistook for contempt—Moore 
raged in his thin tenor. 

“You are abetting the men—you want 
to see this expedition ruined and me dis- 
credited.” 

“If you were not my officer, zur, you 
would na dare make that charge. God 
knows I want to see this mission through 
wi’oot further mischief. } tell you, zur, 
you’ve got the men all awry. They mis- 
trust you—in a crisis they wont follow.” 

“Mistrust me, eh. And why, pray?” 
sneered Moore; and then in a second 
he repented the question that laid him 
open to the sergeant’s retort: 

“They mistrust your courage, zur.” 

A dreadful pause ensued. Then Moore 
exploded : 

“Damn you! Damn you! You shall pay 
for that—damn you!” 

Taylor responded with a civil reproof, 
spoken with galling calm. 

“You exceed the license of your au- 
thority in swearing at me, zur; I refer 
you to the regulations.” 

“I do, eh! Take care, Taylor—take 
care! You have not yet tasted the license 
of my authority. By gad, I am Resident, 
and am licensed to give you a lesson that 
will teach you your place for the rest 
of your life. I am your master!” He 
shook his fist in the other’s face. 

Mary Forster’s voice reached them, 
for Moore, in his excitement, had for- 
gotten her. 

“Captain Moore, some of the men are 
dreadfully cut up ; can’t we do something 
for them?” 
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She went up to the two men while 
speaking, followed by a boy with a Dietz 
lantern, the light of which fell on Tay- 
lor, showing his right arm to be blood- 
stained. She spoke peremptorily: 

“Come to my tent, Sergeant, and have 
that wound cauterized—it may be poi- 
soned. Don’t argue; 1 am medical of- 
ficer here. Come!” 

She led the way to her tent, pointing 
him to a stool there. 

“Sit down; hold out your arm,” 

She talked as she dressed the cut with 
deft trained movements and a gentle 
womanliness that went straight to the 
sergeant’s big heart. 

“It just missed an artery. If it hadn’t 
missed—what then had become of this 
expedition? What wil become of it if 
you and Captain Moore quarrel? Oh, 
Mr. Taylor, bear with him—you must 
bear with him for all our sakes—for the 
sake of the negroes you have brought 
into a foreign and hostile country—for 
my sake, if you will.” 

Their faces were close together; his 
disclosed by the wan light of the lan- 
tern in all its grime and strength; hers 
clean, sweet and inviting. 

The plea for “her sake” was like a 
match to his smouldering emotion. His 
big hands closed on hers. ‘Aye, Miss 
Forster, for your sake I’ll take all that’s 
comin’—for your sake, lass!” He un- 
consciously fell into his homely dialect. 
“But one day there'll be a reckoning 
*twixt him an’ me.” : 

“You must not hold hatred in your 
heart,”’ she reproved. “It is weak, and I 
cannot think of you and weakness in 
common. These trials are given us to de- 
velop character, worth, resistance—but 
here am I preaching to you, and you so 
big and brave and experienced.” 

“Preach on, lass,’ he smilingly in- 
vited. But the worship in his eyes fright- 
ered her. She assumed a severe tone. 

“You must go straight to your bed. 
You have not rested all night ; you wont 
be ready for the march at reveillé.” 


At daybreak a score more men went to 
the village to fill the water-skins, while 
the rest of the camp paraded to receive 
Captain Moore’s gasconading reprimand 
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Taylor caught her up In his arms and plunged for the open plain 
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which was suddenly interrupted by 
louceries from the water party. The vil 
lagers had issued from their huts in war 
paint and were assaulting the men, driv- 
ing them back into camp with insulting 
epithets. One savage flung a taunt direct 
at Moore. 

“Go your way, white man; we wont 
palaver with you. You are bad; you are 
robbers.”’ 

Moore flew into a silly rage, and turn- 
ing to Taylor, ordered instant march on 
the village wells, under loaded arms. 

l'aylor was aghast. He parted his lips 
to protest, but saw that it would only 
provoke Moore to a more stubborn op- 
position. Saluting, he therefore swung 
off to form the men. As he passed Mary 
Forster’s tent she saw his troubled face. 

“Ts anything wrong?” she asked. 

“Everything,” he jerked out harshly. 
‘“‘We march in arms to the wells. We have 
nae moral right—it’ll kick up a dust 
from here to Illorin! The war-drums 
will warn ahead of us that we are bad. 
It is war—native war—poisoned wells, 
cut-off stragglers, ambushes, hunger, 
poisoned arrows from tree and grass. He 
nae know he’s doin’—he’s 
playin’ war as we played it with tin 
helmets in the school 


does wha’ 
swords an’ 
grounds.”’ 

“What should we do?” she asked with 
absolute confidence in his solution. 

“One of us should go in unarmed and 
make palaver — offer explanations and 
publicly punish the night’s offenders. 
We ha’ got tae humor that dandy chief. 
At the best it’s a touch-and-go mission 
—but if the captain wad let me—oh, 
but he wont.” 

“Why ?” 

“IT loom too big a’ready for a non 
com.” 

“Oh, surely he will put jealousy aside 
in the face of this.”’ 

As if in answer to her half-hearted 
assertion, Moore’s tiny voice floated down 
to them as he raged at his servant over 
a trifling matter of dress. She. received 
a realizing shock of the unfitness of 
their commander for his position and of 
their common danger. She laid her finger 
tips on Taylor’s thick forearm. 

“If—if there is big trouble, you ought 
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to do as you think best—1 mean inde- 
pendent of your officer. If there is an 
inquiry afterwards, I would be-a_ wit- 
ness. Do you think I could do any good 
if I spoke to him ?” 

“He'd think you came from me—he’d 
recognize my argument. But you can 
try.” 

She ‘went off at once, while the ser- 
geant set about striking camp, with an 
eye to the young woman’s approach of 
Moore and a jealousy of the hand she 
laid on the captain’s arm. He saw Moore 
brush it off with a gesture of petulance, 
and when she presently came back to 
him, he saw failure in her face. 

“I cannot move him. And there goes 
the ‘advance’ bugle.” 

He edged protectingly toward her, 
whispering hoarsely, ““Keep close, las- 
sie—for God’s sake, keep close tae me.” 

She marched in his giant shadow. 


As they approached the huts, they 
were struck by the pregnant stillness and 
the absence of those pastoral features 
which generally mark African villages 
—hens, goats, tumbling pickaninnies and 
gossiping women. Suddenly they came on 
the village market-place and an assem- 
blage of the young men, squatting silently 
around the dandy chief and the tribal 
wizards. They were unarmed, but their 
sullen faces revealed an aggressive tem- 
per held in check by the fear of the 
whites’ guns. The young chief insolently 
received them sitting. 

Moore blustered by means of an inter- 
preter—‘It is bushman’s manners to sit 
before a guest.” 

The answer came unhesitatingly: “It 
is bushman’s manners to come with guns. 
I treated you kindly; I sent you milk 
and honey and goat’s flesh, the best | 
had. But you refused my pombe—which 
is bushman’s manners. As a brother | 
dealt with you. But your men came in the 
night and stole. You are thieves. You 
come with closed fists (armed). Go on 
your way. You are bad.” 

Taylor whispered to Moore. 

‘“They’ve hidden the women and chil 
dren.” 

“Well,” — irritably — “we came for 
water, not women.” 
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“T mean, zur, that they hide the women 
and children wher ‘*h:ze’s going to be 
trouble. It is their custom.” 

‘Allow me to know a little of their 
customs,” snapped Moore. 

The chief had risen to address his last 
insult. 

“You come to my house like robbers. 
Then take what you will; I will not stay 
to see you steal. I go, and my men go with 
me. In a while you will have too much.” 
He made a motion with his right hand 
and his men all rose and silently marched 
out of the village. 

Moore stood there for the moment, 
spellbound with the surprise of it, frown- 
ing over the chief’s enigmatical speech. 
Then all around the village there arose a 
sound as of falling calabashes. Presently 
a bee came sailing over the thatched 
roofs; then twos — threes — dozens — 
swarms—until they made a black cloud 
against the tranquil sky. The porters and 
soldiers started screaming. 

“The bees ! O-o-h, the bees! They done 
turn ober the bees. We done all go die 
one-time.” 

They dived pell-mell for the cover of 
the huts ; but the doors were held against 
them on the inside. Panic—wild, shriek- 
ing panic—seized them; they ran down 
the hut lanes, here, there, everywhere, 
throwing their beggarly loin-cloths about 
their faces, their naked bodies quivering 
under the lash of those dreadful stings. 

Mary Forster gave a sudden cry of 
pain and swept a winged fury from her 
cheek. Taylor turned to her, and was 
moved to instant action by the sight of a 
score of angry little beasts burrowing 
down into her wavy hair. He tore off his 
puggarree, wrapped it about her face, 
caught her up in his arms like a child, 
threw her in fireman fashion over his 
left shoulder, brought his left hand 
round the hem of her skirt, and with his 
right hand shielding his eyes, plunged 
for the open plain. A choked cry from 
Moore was borne to his ears, but he 
stayed not to investigate, possessed as he 
was by the sole idea of getting Miss 
Forster away from the infuriated bees. 
With him ran half a dozen soldiers, like 
little brown rabbits. Over the charcoal 
plain they ran, the insects pursuing vi- 
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ciously until they reached the alleluba 
tree. He laid his burden on the ground, 
quickly loosened her hair and shook out 
its furies. 

Presently she gasped a single word: 

“Moore ?” 

He looked over to the huts. “In the 
village!” 

“You will go for him?” she said. 

“Yes,” he answered, moved by the 
simple idea of duty, and set off at once. 

He found Moore face down in the 
earth, where in his panic he had tried to 
burrow his head ostrich-like into the 
sands, The sergeant gently turned him 
over, and seeing the face black from 
choking, opened the mouth and drew out 
the tongue. It was swollen by stings until 
it had closed the throat and stifled the 
heart-beats forever. 


III 


They were camped about the walls, 
trying to open up negotiations with the 
lurking natives while the sergeant 
awaited the return of the runner he had 
sent back to Lokoja with a report of the 
tragedy and request for instructions. Tay- 
lor was looking through the packs for 
something suitable to send out to the 
dandy chief as an opening to negotia- 
tions. 

“T wish,” he said to Mary Forster, “I 
had some of that pomatum they love so.” 

She had a suggestion. “Ogalla this 
morning was going to fry the breakfast 
bacon in a pot of grease which I discov- 
ered in time to be his—” Her voice broke 
and she pointed over the plain to a mound 
with a simple wooden cross at its heaad— 
“his mustache pomade.” 

Taylor straightened his back and turn- 
ing, saw her eyes wet with pity. For a 
second it seemed that he would catch her 
in his arms, but disinclination to take ad- 
vantage of her helplessness stopped him. 

“You feel sorry for heem, Miss Fors- 
ter, but it was nae sae bad a thing tae 
happen—his mither will never lose her 
heroic ideal, which she wad ha’ done. I 
am more troubled over these poor niggers 
and what Moore’s successor may do to 
*em when he comes in wi’ big notions of 
punishin’ treachery an’ a’ thot.” 
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gut she Was still looking out at the 
mound, the tears flowing silently down 
her cheeks. The sight was more than his 
love could withstand. He sprang to her. 

“Dinna greet, lass—Mary, girl—” He 
dropped on his knees beside her, gatier 
ing her unresisting body into his arms. 
“Lass, d’y’e un’erstan’, Aye am naebody 
—just a sergeant. Do your gran’ frien’s 
ride in motor cars wi’ sergeants,or go 
tae opera, or sit tae table wi’ ‘em*™Do vi 
un’erstan’ ye can no be my frien’ an’ the 
frien’ o’ his kind?” He jerked his thumb 
in the direction of the mound. 

A shadow fell over them, checking the 
answer on her tongue. Looking up, they 
saw a runner taking a spill from his nos 
trils. Taylor snatched the paper and read 
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his fate, gulping to Mary Forster— 
“From the High Commissioner.” As he 
perused the few lines his face fell into 
utter bewilderment, quickly chased away 
by radiant joy. He dropped the paper 
and caught the young woman’s two hands 
in unrestrained giadness. 

“Aye’m commissioned Captain an’ 
Resident to Illorin. The High Commis- 


} 1 


sioner writes that he has had his eye on 


un’erstan’ wh’ 


me a long time. Do y 
\ye’m sayin’, lass—Aye’m commissioned 

-there’s nayething atween us now.” 

She struggled weakly in his smother- 
ing embrace, gasping, ‘““There never was 
—anything between us, only—oh, you 
big blind stupid! Let me go; there’s a 
negro looking.” 


The Clodhopper 


BY JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


~ 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT EDWARDS 


HE Governor made a gesture of 

despair and looked across the desk at 
Burton. Then, seeing that Burton did not 
care to stare him in the eyes, the executive 
shifted his gaze until it rested on the 
motto frescoed on the wall: “Govern- 
ment by the people and in the interests of 
the people.” 

“Vou see,’ said the Governor, “that it 
is not in my power to do anything. You 
see what we’re up against ! Somebody has 
leaked, of course, and then this member 
from the country, who imagines he was 
sent to the legislature to right the wrongs 
of the people, has come forward with this 
confounded resolution.” 

“Just what is the resolution?’ asked 
Burton. 

“Tn substance it is just what I told you. 
He asks that a commission be named to 
investigate conditions at the state institu- 
tions, particularly the orphans’ home and 
the asylums and the reformatories.” 


“That hadn’t ought to bother us. Don’t 
you get to name the commission ?”’ 

“IT do not. The resolution specifies that 
the members of the commission shall be 
men who are not members of the legisla- 
ture, and that they shall be selected one 
by the Senate, one by the House, and one 
each by three certain civic societies, | 
can’t boss the civic societies because I’ve 
been turning them down regularly. The 
majority of the commission will be 
against us.” 

“But the resolution—’ 

‘The resolution was referred to a com 
mittee.” 

“How about the committee ?”’ 

The Governor smiled. ‘““The commit- 
tee,” he said, “happens to be of three 
members, of whom we control just one. 
The speaker of the House handed us that 
little package—he’s on the other side of 
the fence, you know. We’ve got to control 
two men on that committee in order to do 
anything. Taylor is our man; Hanley is 
another member, and we can’t touch him 
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because he wants to get square with us.” 

“The third one?” 

“The third is Richards, another clod- 
hopper.” 

“What about him?” 

“It is up to you, Burton. I can give 
you some information about him. He was 
elected from a city district, but he lives in 
a little suburban town named Centerville. 
He’s as poor as a Starving rat. He’s in 
love and wants to get married. He owns 
a little place, but there’s a mortgage on 
it.” 

“He'll be easy,” commented Burton. 

“Let us hope so,” said the Governor. 
“If he isn’t, and he signs a favorable re- 
port on that resolution, nothing in the 
world can stop its adoption. You know as 
well as I that the legislature has it in for 
me, because you and two or three others 
are getting all the pie. It would be a 
lovely chance for them to get square with 
us. And if the resolution is adopted, and 
the commission is named, and the investi- 
gation is made—” 

The Governor stopped speaking and 
made a suggestive gesture; Burton 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“If that happens,” said the latter, 
“your political career is gone to pot, and 
we face prosecution—all of us—and our 
lovely graft on public institutions and 
their supplies comes to an end.” 

“Vou see, I can do nothing,” said the 
Governor. “For once, things are beyond 
me. We didn’t have an inkling of that 
resolution, or we might have made ar- 
rangements before it was offered. But 
now it is up to the committee, and the 
rest is up to you. We’ve got Taylor, of 
course ; we can’t get Hanley; so we must 
get Richards.” 

Burton thought of the clodhopper, in 
love, with a mortgage on his home. 

“Easy!” he said. “I'll ’tend to it !” 

“At once?” asked the executive. 

“Monday morning,” said Burton. “Mr. 
Clodhopper is out at his suburban home 
now, of course, spending Sunday with 
his girl. I’ll nail him to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

“Tet me know how you come out.” said 
the Governor. 

Burton left the executive mansion and 
hurried downtown. 
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And at that hour the Clodhopper was 
walking down the narrow street of the 
little suburban town, with Miss Irma 
Dayton holding to his arm. 

“Tt’ll not be long, dear,” he was say- 
ing. “‘We can be married at the end of the 
session, and we'll save enough money 
some way to pay off the mortgage. We'll 
not go to the city to live, though I’d have 
a better chance there. We'll just stay 
here, where everyone is our friend, and 
where the people love and trust us. Some 
things are better than wealth.” 


IT 


When in the city, Richards put up 
at a certain cheap hotel, and there 
Burton found him at an early hour next 
morning. 

“T want to speak te you regarding some 
legislative matters,” Burton said. “Shall 
we go to your room ?” 

Richards led the way, waved Burton 
to a chair, and tendered a cheap cigar. 
Although Burton was accustomed to ex- 
cellent cigars and hated a cheap one, he 
was a diplomat, and he puffed at Rich- 
ards’ weed with every evidence of pleas- 
ure. 

“This resolution regarding the ap- 
pointment of a commission to investigate 
conditions at the public institutions has 
come to my notice,” Burton said. “I un- 
derstand it has been referred to a com- 
mittee of which you are a member.” 

“That is true,” said Richards. 

“Now, of course, you know I am a 
friend of the Governor’s — everyone 
knows it—and I don’t pretend to be a 
saint. But the Governor wants to stay in 
the political game—hopes to wear the 
senatorial toga. And so his administra- 
tion must look in pretty good shape at its 
end. I had a talk with the Governor yes- 
terday. We decided that the state is 
spending too much money foolishly. This 
commission, if it is appointed, will cost 
the state several thousand dollars.” 

“Easily,” admitted Richards. 

“The Governor doesn’t want that fool- 
ist expenditure tacked onto his adminis- 
tration. Of course, if the resolution is 
adopted, he will have to countenance it. 
for it will look bad if he doesn’t. But it 
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‘You see,’ said the Governor, * that it is not In my power fo do anything” 


is all rot! It’s a graft of someone wlhx 
wants to be appointed on the commission. 
(he state institutions are all right. Why 
Investigate them ? \\ hy spend good 
olish way? After the investigation has 
ome to nothing, the public will point to 
he commission and say there is where the 
(;overnor wasted a few thousands of the 
public funds. Don’t you see ?” 

“Ves,”’ said Richards, calmly, “I see. 
lhe thing I see is that the Governor and 
his friends want to stop the investiga- 


money—the people’s money—in such a 


tion. 

“Sure we do! And I’ve told you the 
reason !” 

‘‘Is that the only reason ?” 

‘That, and the fact that the Governor 
doesn’t like to have such a reflection on 
his administration. It’s a reflection, un- 
derstand, even if the commission does re- 
port everything all right. It'll be a great 
waste of money. Who will gain by such 
an investigation ?”’ 

“Who will gain?” cried Richards, 
springing from his chair and walking 
back and forth before Burton. “TI can tell 
you who will gain! The little tots in the 
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orphans’ home, who eat food that isn’t fit 
for dogs, who shiver at night because 
they haven’t enough bed clothing, who go 
uninstructed because there are not as 
many teachers as there should be, who 
are treated like animals instead of poor, 
unfortunate human beings!” 

“Rot!” 

“Who will gain? The poor wretches in 
the insane asylum who are poorly clothed, 
poorly fed, and who don’t have exercise 
enough to keep them in health because 
there aren’t keepers enough to watch over 
them when they are taken from their 
wards! The young men and women at the 
reform schools, sent there to be reformed, 
and who are growing up hardened crimi- 
nals because they haven’t proper instruc- 
tion, who curse the state that imprisons 
them but neglects to feed them decently 
and neglects to give them fit quarters in 
which to live—they are the ones who will 
gain !” 

“Rot, I say!” 

“Ts it rot? I’ve made a small investiga- 
tion on my own account. I’ve seen wards 
reeking with filth because there were not 
enough janitors to keep them clean. I’ve 
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seen human beings fed like dogs because 
there were not enough employes to give 
attention to all. I’ve seen and tasted the 
stuff that passes for food. When this in- 
vestigation is made the state will reek 
from one end to the other with the scan- 
dal! Then I’ll pity you, and the Gov: 
ernor—” 

“What have we got to do with it?” de- 
manded Burton. 

“What have you to do with it? You 
and the Governor, and the ring you oper- 
ate—you’ve everything to do with it. You 
pad payrolls and put salaries in your 
pockets that should go to pay for ade- 
quate help in these institutions. You see 
that the state pays for decent food, you 
purchase garbage, and you feed the gar- 
bage to the inmates and put the difference 
into your pockets. The state orders and 
pays for twenty thousand blankets; and 
there are five thousand delivered, and the 
money for the other fifteen thousand goes 
into your pockets. That’s what you have 
to do with it!” 

Burton smiled up at the man before 
him—a crafty, knowing smile. 

“My friend,” he said, “I’ve seen men 
like you before. I’ve seen them elected to 
the legislature, as you were, when they 
knew nothing of politics. I’ve watched 
them while they got their eyes opened. 
Then they’d rave, as you are raving, and 
talk about changing the whole scheme of 
government, of attacking a Governor and 
a state machine and making the state reek 
with a scandal—just as you are talking 
of doing. I’ve watched them reach the 
crisis—where you are at this very min- 
ute. And then they each had a chance at 
one of two paths—and one leads to the 
place where the agitator is discredited 
and broken financially and politically 
and kicked out, a wreck; and the other 
leads to the place where the agitator has 
common sense enough to float with the 
tide instead of bucking against it, and 
becomes prosperous.” 

“Well?” said Richards. 

Burton’s smile fled, and he bent for- 
ward, while his brows lowered and he 
spoke sternly. 

“It’s up to you—right now!” he said. 
“What do you mean? Speak out!” 
“T intend to speak out! You report fa- 
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vorably on that resolution and we'll 
break you—we'll ruin your career and 
your business, discredit you with the 
people, make a laughing-stock of you, 
kill you off in every way. You'll not be 
able to hold up your head!” 

“And if I report unfavorably?” asked 
Richards. 

“Then we'll take you under our wing. 
And when I say that, I mean it! The 
Governor never deserted a friend, did 
he? Well, he’ll not desert you, once you 
are in the fold. Understand ?” 

“T understand you are trying to bribe 
me.” 

“That's a dirty word, and it doesn’t 
help you any to speak it. You are young, 
with your whole life before you. You are 
in love and want to marry. You have a 
mortgage on the little place you own. 
Your legal business scarcely gives you'a 
living.” 

“How do you know these things?” de- 
manded Richards. 

“Perhaps I made it my business to 
know. It is the truth, isn’t it? All this 
stuff I’ve been telling you?” 

“And, if it is—?” 

“Suppose that mortgage was paid off, 
suppose you were placed in a position to 
marry, that you were given the chance to 
live in the city on fat legal fees that 
would come to you because the Governor 
was your friend, and suppose—that you 
were sent to Congress.” 

“In order to get these concessions, I 
sell my honor, allow myself to be 
bribed ?” 

“In order to get these things you re- 
port unfavorably on that resolution— 
that’s all. You can’t lose, Richards. If 
your constituents ask why, tell them the 
adoption of the resolution would mean 
the waste of thousands of the public 
money. That always holds the rabble in 
check. What do you think about it?” 

“You can’t buy me!” said Richards, 
firmly. 

“Perhaps you don’t owe it to yourself 
to do the best you can, if you want to 
look at it that way,” said Burton. “But 
perhaps you do owe it to the girl you 
hope to marry.” 


Richards possessed a mind that 


worked quickly. It did so now. There 
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"We can be married at the ena of the session”’ 


might be some truth in Burton’s words, 
he reasoned. He certainly owed some- 
thing to the girl. And he knew his future 
was assured if he joined forces with the 
Governor. The Governor had made other 
men—had broken other men. 

Burton had wit enough to understand 
the mental struggle which Richards was 
undergoing. He added fuel to the fire. 

“Perhaps you owe it to her,” he went 
on, “to do the very best you can, to give 
her the very best home you can, all the 
comforts you can. And all we ask you to 
do is to report unfavorably on that reso- 
lution. We’ll see that you are protected as 
far as your constituents are concerned— 
we’ll make those constituents send you to 
congress. Think of the girl, man!” 
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“I am thinking of her,” said 
Richards, frankly. “And I’m 
thinking, also, of those poor 
children at the orphans’ home, 
of those unfortunates at the asy- 
lum. God, how I wish I could 
forget what I saw there!” 

“Rot! A few maniacs—a few 
brats |” 

Richards whirled upon him. 

“I know a man who has a 
mother in the asylum!” he cried. 
“TI knew her before she became 
insane, and she was a good, kind 
old lady. Trouble drove away 
her reason, and the state took 
her from her son and put her in 
that institution, promising to 
guard her carefully, care for her 
tenderly. I saw her when I was 
there—a poor, old woman, with 
not clothes enough to keep her 
warm, sleeping on a hard cot 
under a thin quilt when the state 
should have furnished a thick 
blanket, eating food such as she 
would have thrown to the dogs 
in her days of fortune!” 

“A case now and then, per- 


haps—” 
Richards seemed not to hear 
him. 


“And at the orphans’ home I 
saw two tots whose father I 
knew, before his life was crushed 
out on the railroad. The state 
took them because there was no 
one else to take them. Those two babies, 
not old enough to know good from evil, 
ate scraps of strong meat poorly cooked, 
and drank thin soup, ran about with un- 
washed faces, fought out their little trou- 
bles in the darkness of misunderstanding, 
because you and your ring have pocketed 
the money which should have gone as sal- 
@ries to kind matrons, as payment for 
good food. These are some of the things 
you are asking me to forget.” 

Burton smiled at the legislator again. 

“My friend,” he said, “the world is 
full of such unfortunates. We cannot 
take their sorrows upon our own shoul- 
ders.” 

“Perhaps not; but we can do a lit- 
tle—” 
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“Even at the cost of comfort for ou: 
loved ones?” asked. Burton. “Think of 
yourself, your future ; think of the girl!” 
' Richards turned away and _ looked 
through the window at the busy street 
below. 

“Say that you'll report unfavorably, 
and let me carry word to the Governor 
that you are one of us. You'll get evi- 
dences of his friendship almost immedi- 
ately. He never deserts his friends.” 

“That’s the only good thing I ever 
heard of him—he never deserts his 
friends,” said Richards. 

“And he never forgives his enemies,” 
added Burton, significantly. “You know 
what he can do to an enemy, Remember 
Hallowell, whom he crushed and drove 
out of the state, a wrecked and ruined 
man! Don’t be another Hallowell, Rich- 
ards! Think of the girl!” 

Richards whirled upon him. 

“I’m doing just as you suggest-—think 
ing of the girl,” he said. ““Come to me to- 
morrow night; I’ll let you know!” 


It 


That evening after adjournment Rich- 
ards ran out on the suburban train to see 
the girl. 

“I have something important to talk 
about,” he said. ‘‘Let’s take a walk.” 

They passed up the village street, 
bowing and speaking to their friends. 
lhe town knew them for lovers—and the 
town was still old-fashioned enough to 
love lovers. On and on they walked un- 
til they were upon the road which ran 
through the green fields into the country. 
There they sat down upon a giant boul- 
der beside the road. 

“Irma,” he said, “one of the Gover- 
nor’s lieutenants has come to me with a 
certain offer. He wants me to do a cer- 
tain thing. If I favor him, he will send 
me to Congress, will see that the mort- 
gage is paid off, will send me rich clients 
and make it possible for us to live here 
in luxury or in the city in comfortable 
circumstances. If I refuse him, he threat- 
ens to ruin me politically and in a busi- 
ness way; he'll keep me down, force me 
to dig out a poor living here in this little 
village among our friends. and prevent 
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me from ever being anything more than 
a country lawyer. I am going to leave the 
decision with you.” 

“Tell me about it,” she said. 

He told her everything, of the resolu- 
tion and what it meant, of conditions at 
the state institutions as he had seen them 
with his own eyes. He told her why the 
Governor wanted the resolution reported 
unfavorably. 

“T do not care for myself,” he said. “I 
owe it to you to be as successful in life as 
possible. So it is for you to decide.” 

She said nothing, but arose and led the 
way back through the vilfage. They were 
stopped half-a-dozen times by people 
who knew them. Friends called from 
porches. Richards was hailed by voters, 
Irma by young women and old women. 
At a corner a child ran up to them, and 
looped her arm within Irma’s and smiled 
up at Richards warmly. 

And still Irma did not speak concern- 
ing the question he had asked her. 

“Can you not give me a decision, 
dear ?” he asked, when they had reached 
the gate before her home. “I promised to 
let them know to-morrow.” 

She loked down at the gravel beneath 
her feet, and did not speak for several 
minutes. When she raised her head there 
was a peculiar light in her eyes. 

“Tt will mean,” she asked, “that we 
can live in the city, and have a comfort- 
able home, and perhaps servants, and you 
will go to Congress ?” 

“Yes—it will mean that.”’ 

“And, on the other hand, we’ll have to 
stay in this village and fight poverty ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Poverty is a cruel foe,” she said. 
““And—I’d like to see you in Congress, 
Jim.” 

“That is your decision, then?” he 
asked. 

She did not answer him, did not look 
at him. His lips bent down into a thin 
line. He drew out his watch, looked at it, 
returned it to his pocket. 

“T must hurry to catch the train,” he 
said. “I’ll be back Friday night. Take 
care of yourself, and write if there is any 
news. Good-night !” 

“Good-night, Jim,” she answered, 
softly 
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He hurried away down the street. For 
the first time since their betrothal he had 
not kissed her at parting. 

There were tears in the girl’s eyes as 
she turned into the house. She missed the 
parting kiss, but that was not what 
caused the tears. She was testing Jim’s 
manhood, and she feared he would be 
found wanting. She feared he would 
travel the path worn smooth by others— 
subordinate love and honor and all else 
to the god of political and financial suc- 
cess. 

Richards hurried to the station and 
caught his train. On the way to the capi 
tal he sat in the smoker, and spoke to no 
one. She had decided for the Governor— 
decided for the luxury in the face of what 
he had told her about things he had seen 
i the institutions. Her woman’s heart, 
which should have bled for the friendless 
children, had turned to stone at mention 
of gold! But he loved her—loved her 
enough to sell honor for her, he thought. 

When he reached the capital it was 
midnight, and he went at once to his ho- 
tel. He retired, but could not sleep. He 
couldn’t get the friendless children from 
his mind, couldn’t forget the poor unfor- 
tunates he had seen at the asylum. He 
wanted to do something to make their lot 
better, to send a ray of sunshine into their 
darkened lives. But she had decided for 
the Governor—and he loved her! 

In the morning he took a cold plunge, 
ate breakfast, went out upon the streets, 
He walked, and walked, until time for 
the day’s session to begin. He did little 
work that day—he did nothing but think, 
and think! Burton was to meet him that 
evening, was to come for his answer. It 
had been bad enough before, when it 
meant only peace or war as far as the 
Governor was concerned, but it was 
vorse now, when Irma was arrayed on 
the Governor’s side. 

He ate no dinner ; he spent the time in 
his room at the hotel, trying to figure it 
out. He hadn’t quite made a decision 
when the boy brought up Burton’s card, 
but he ordered that Burton be admitted. 
The Governor’s henchman came, smiling 
confidently. He threw his hat on the bed, 
offered Richards a cigar, and sat down 
before the little table 
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“Well?” he asked. 

Richards was bending forward, his 
head resting on his hands. Love was 
strong—duty and honor were strong. But 
the little children—God, those little chil- 
dren! 

“Well?” said Burton again. 

Richards looked up, tapped the table 
thoughtfully. He supposed he must do it 
—for Irma’s sake. 

“Are you going to come in with us— 
going to report unfavorably on that reso- 
lution, and be made a congressman?” 

“IT have decided—” Richards began. 

In the corridor outside arose the wail 
of a child. Then there were quick voices, 
and Richards, looking up _ suddenly, 
stepped swiftly to the transom to close it. 

Burton smiled understandingly. 

With his hand on the lowering device, 
Richards stopped. The voice of a woman 
had come to his ears: 

“—-poor little man; his father just 
died on the floor above; he’s all alone, 
now; I’ll try to keep him quiet! Poor, 
little man—nothing but the orphans’ 
home in his future.” 

Richards left the transom as it was and 
turned upon the man before him. 

“Go back to the Governor,” he said, 
“and tell him that I refuse to sell him 
my honor, and my heart and soul. He 
may ruin me if he will — break me 
wreck me as he did Hallowell—but I'll 
report favorably on that resolution !” 

“You fool!” cried Burton. “You dolt! 
You clodhopper !” 

“And tell him,” continued Richards, 
“that until he does break me and wreck 
me, I’ll fight him and his corrupt ring as 
long as I can stand. I can fight him! I’ve 
seen those little children—do you under- 
stand ?—I’ve seen those little children !”’ 

“You fool! For the last time—think of 
that girl of yours!” 

Richards stepped to the door and 
hurled it open. 

“Go!” he commanded. 





IV 


Burton walked into the Governor’s 
presence like a whipped cur. 

“Tt’s all off,” he said. “We can’t get 
him !”” 
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“We don’t need him; we’ve got Han- 
ley.” 

“What ?” 

“Ves—he came through. You needn’t 
ask me why, for I don’t know. I had him 
on the telephone a few minutes ago, and 
he said he’d been talking to Taylor and 
they’d decided to report unfavorably Fri- 
day-morning. So we don’t need your clod- 
hopper friend.” 

“And there I was, working with him 
and taking his reform talk!” 

“That wont hurt you,” said the Gov- 
ernor, laughing. “I didn’t know where to 
find you to put you wise. So we're safe 
again. Just drop the matter.” 

“What about Richards?” 

“We'll drop him, too,” said the Gov- 
ernor, “He isn’t worth wasting ammu- 
nition on.” 

“I’d like to take one rap at him: he 
said some nasty things to me.” 


rie was writing—drafting a report 


“Then we'll arrange to take one rap—- 
just one.” 

“Well?” 

“We'll see that he never returns to the 
legislature.” 

Richards, in his hotel room, was not 
thinking of returning to the legislature. 
He had pen and paper before him, and 
was writing—drafting a report. He in- 
tended to submit it to the committee, and 
the action of Hanley would decide 
whether that report would be majority or 
minority. 

He wrote all night. He destroyed, 
erased, underscored. When he had fin- 
ished, the dawn was breaking. It was a 
striking document in a way. It would 
create a sensation, though Richards was 
not sophisticated enough to realize it 
then. It would have its effect, whether 
majority or minority. 

He told the bare truth in it, told of the 
scenes at the state institutions; he gave 
facts and statistics, and between the lines 
anyone could read the unwritten charges. 

There was nothing of importance for 
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him to do until the committee meeting 
Friday morning. He had not heard from 
Irma. He supposed she would break their 
engagement when she heard what he had 
done. He’d lose his love and his hope of 
success, but he’d retain his honor and 
self-respect. He answered the call of the 
little children. 

It didn’t take him long Friday to find 
where he stood. Hanley had gone over to 
the Governor. That made his report a 
minority one. It went in to the House, 
and with it went the knowledge that the 
committee had reported unfavorably on 
the resolution, declaring that the com- 
mission would be expensive and foolish. 

Richards left the capitol early—a de- 
feated and broken man. That was why he 
didn’t know that his minority report was 
secured by certain men hostile to the ad- 
ministration, men who made it a business 
to watch the minority reports, That was 
why he didn’t know that these men 
gasped at first, then realized their oppor- 
tunity to down the Governor. He didn’t 
know that the report went to newspapers 
not friendly to the administration, that 
charges were made against the Governor, 
that he, Jim Richards, was hailed as a 
fearless legislator who was not afraid to 
dare the executive’s wrath. 

He didn’t know it even when he got on 
the train, for he didn’t stop to buy a 
paper, as he generally did. He wanted to 
see Irma, and have it over, then go out in 
the dark to fight his battle alone. 

When he got off at the little station 
he went up a back street to her home. 
He didn’t want to meet his friends. How 
could he bear to have them smile at him 
when he couldn’t smile in return? He 
wasn’t ashamed ; he was proud, and felt 
he had the right to be; but he didn’t want 
his friends to observe his sorrow because 
his future had been darkened. 

Irma met him at the gate. She ran to 
him, and threw her arms around his neck, 
and kissed him. He winced. What would 
she do when she knew? 

“Tt was splendid!” she cried. “Splen- 
did! I’m so proud of you, Jim boy!” 

“II don’t understand,” stammered 
Richards. 

“T knew you’d do it—that you would- 
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n’t give in to the Governor, even for me! 
I tried you, boy! And I’m éo proud !” 

“You know?’-he asked. “You know 
that I refused to come to terms with 
them?” 

“Why, Jim boy—the papers—” 

The papers! He hadn’t seen the pa- 
pers! She ran into the house to get them, 
and handed them to him. There it all was 
—his report, with its charges and its 
plea for the little children. There were 
the praises because he had courage 
enough to defy the Governor and make 
public true conditions. It was thrown 
loose upon the state, and the Governor 
had one of two things to do—answer or 
admit his guilt. 

“I—I don’t—understand,” he stam- 
mered again. 

“But I do, Jim,” said Irma. “You 
acted clean—that’s all, It happens that it 
came at a time when it counted. It all 
came just because you were honest.” 

“And you’re glad? But you said—the 
other night—” 

“T wanted to see, boy—I wanted to 
know.” 

“But—” 

“I gave you my real answer before I 
spoke,” she went on. “But you didn’t see 
it. Our friends stopped us at every corner 
as we walked back along the road; don’t 
you remember? They called to us from 
the porches, they smiled at us. And that 
little girl—she put her arm around me, 
and smiled at you. That was my answer. 
Why, Jim boy, no answer was necessary 
in the face of those things. Who wants to 
live in the city, to be rich? These people 
are our friends, Jim. We don’t care what 
the Governor does—if he is powerful 
enough to do anything.” 


In the executive mansion, Burton 
looked across the desk at the Governor. 

“He’s done us up!” he screamed. “And 
if he had come in he’d have cleaned up a 
nice little pot. But he couldn’t do that! 
He had to tear everything to pieces! You 
know what the dear public will do? 
They'll kill you off—that’s what they'll 
do—and they’ll have him in the Gover- 
nor’s chair within four years—that dolt, 
that country fool, that Clodhopper !”” 
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Jack Halsey’s Unmooring 


BY EDWARD PRICE BELL 


Author of ‘* Cyrus Aitken’s Clear Call,’’ etc] 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H: D. KOERNER 


HAT’S the use of bringing it out 
at all, Jack? The agony’s over.” 

Jack looked at his wife; across his 
face, shadow-like, passed a twitch of 
pain. 

“You've fought a good fight. Working 
day and night, doing everything your- 
self, spending nothing for help these 
many years, you’ve almost killed your- 
self. The paper’s dead; let it rest. Stay 
at home to-night. The children are 
asleep. Supper over, we'll go for a quiet 
stroll, you and I alone. We’ll walk out 
the narrow hill-road, where the trees in- 
terlace so bewitchingly, and where the 
moon and stars look so close and so 
lovely in the river. There was where I 
learned to love you, Jack; there was 
where you asked me to be your wife!” 

Jack covered his face with his hands. 

“Come! In two minutes I’ll be ready ; 
in ten minutes we'll be care-free lovers 
again!” 

The man pushed away from the table, 
straightened himself, and looked down 
at his wife, with the ghost of a smile. 

“Margie, every day you're a fresh won- 
der. I thought I knew you years ago. 
Pshaw! A man never knows a woman— 
never will.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“Well, just that. This is my last 
night’s work on The Mines Mirror. 
However good my fight, I’ve been beaten. 
To-morrow the sheriff sells me up. We've 
got nothing but our four babies, a black 
cat, and a yellow dog. And yet, smiling 
like a bride, you say to me we'll wander 
in the old haunts to-night, and be care- 
free levers again!” 

Margie rose, puckered Jack’s thin lips 
between her fingers, and kissed them 
thrice. 


“Of course. Now let’s get ready.” 

Jack took down his battered straw hat, 
set it on the back of his head, and folded 
his arms, 

“T’ll tell you, Margie. Let me bring 
out The Mines Mirror on time once 
more. I'll put my valedictory in double- 
leaded type. Everything will be regular 
till the bailiff walks in. ‘Then—when and 
whither you like!” 

Stepping out into the dark, Jack 
paused. 

For a moment he stood by the thresh- 
old, silent and motionless, then sud- 
denly stole back into the room. Margie 
had lowered her head on the table, hid- 
den her face between her arms, and was 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 
Contriving to force down a great lump 
in his throat, Jack laid his hands softly 
upon her hair. 

“There, my poor angel, don’t cry! To- 
morrow, once more, the sun will rise 
over this valley; mayhap he’ll bring 
healing in his wings!” 


Making his way slowly towards the 
office of The Mines Mirror, Jack Halsey 
felt strangely helpless. Somehow all 
power, all competence, seemed suddenly 
to have gone out of him. His old straw 
hat drawn forward on his eyebrows, he 
walked with his hands in his pockets, his 
shoulders slightly stooped, his eyes on 
the pavement. He was tall, loosely knit, 
and pale. His eyes, neither gray nor blue, 
were a little of both. His hair was thin 
and fair. His face was long and almost 
as innocent of beard as a woman’s. The 
gloom of the man was in a congruous 
setting. He moved along a street dusty, 
ill-lighted, and deserted. Right and left 
loomed vacant shops and houses. To 
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Jack’s hearing, the very leaves of the 
shade-trees rustled as he remembered to 
have heard skirts rustle in a chamber of 
death. 

The office of The Mines Mirror, com- 
prising a single small room, was at the 
top of a creaking stairway in the center 
of the village. Trudging up this stair- 
way, Jack unlocked the door, and pushed 
into a dark, warm air, redolent of ink 
and tobacco. Lighting the lamp above 
the imposing stone, and also the one 
above his heaped-up case of wet brevier, 
he lifted a window and looked out into 
the starry night. On either side of the 
valley the hills bulked brokenly against 
the sky. At one edge of the village the 
river brawled along its rocky channel, 
the sound seeming to Jack unusually dis- 
tinct—a circumstance due, perhaps, to 
the deep stillness of the night. Shutting 
the window, Jack lit his cob-pipe and 
sat down in his cane-bottomed editorial 
chair to think. 

Just across the hills was the spot of 
land where he was born, the youngest of 
three brothers. When their parents died, 
they sold the farm and divided the money 
equally. Frank, the eldest, became a fa- 
mous engineer, and Joe, the second son, 
an even more famous surgeon. Only a 
few days ago Jack had seen Joe in the 
city, his sharp face clouded by thought, 
going about his work in a big, one-seated 
motor-car with six low-lisping cylinders 
under its protrusive engine-hood. Jack’s 
first impulse was to rush out with a joy- 
ous shout of recognition. Then, remem- 
bering his old straw hat and shabby suit, 
he turned quickly down a side-street. 

‘Not that Joe wouldn’t have been as 
glad to see me as I was to see him,” mut- 
tered Jack thoughtfully. “We boys al- 
ways were particularly happy together. 
True, neither Frank nor Joe has paid 
any attention to me for many years. Still, 
I dare believe both think of me often, 
and love me yet.” 

In Jack’s character, from earliest 
childhood a moody and sensitive char- 
acter, burned two deep-seated passions 
—a love for the old homestead and a 
love for writing. His share of the money 
from the farm he stuffed into his pockets. 
went a little way down the valley to the 
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big town, bought a small newspaper out- 
fit, and started The Mines Mirror in the 
flourishing coal-mining village within an 
hour’s walk of the old home-place. Here, 
as a very young editor, he met Marjorie 
Friend, youngest daughter of the village 
preacher. Marjorie—everyone called her 
Margie—was a beautiful girl, with gold- 
en hair, blue eyes, rosy cheeks, a fresh, 
sweet laugh, and a heart full of romance 
and emotion. At their first meeting Jack 
surrendered unconditionally. Far from 
handsome, yet he at once attracted Mar- 
jorie; and, after she had talked with 
him a few summer evenings, strolling by 
the river or sitting under the big elm in 
her front garden, she loved him unutter- 
ably. Married in six months, in six years 
they had four children—three lovely girls 
and a miniature prototype of Jack—and 
life, not without happiness, was yet hard 
and anxious enough for them. 
“Concerned as I am for the children,” 
said Jack, crossing his legs, clasping his 
hands in his lap, and staring at the type- 
covered imposing stone, “my keenest 
grief is connected with Margie. I can’t 
help thinking how deliciously pretty she 
used to be. Now, she’s almost as pale and 
thin as I am—worked to the bone, her 
heart gnawed out. I’ll wager Margie 
could have had either Frank or Joe— 
could have had anybody. Certainly she 
was the sweetest girl that ever gave to 
this poor place a touch of glory!” 
Suddenly, violently clearing his throat, 
Jack struggled up from his chair, as if 
his reflections were strangling him. 
Throwing off his hat and coat, he rolled 
his sleeves above his elbows, and made 
ready for the night’s work. 
Had Jack none of the ambition, none 
of the talent, of the Halsey family? 
From the first issue his paper was a 
brilliant literary, and not at all a bad 
financial, success. Its quaint poems, its 
comic matter, its passionate utterances 
on big affairs—ell written by Jack, who 
wrote everything—were copied by the 
newspapers and magazines far and wide. 
From a little boy, Jack had written in the 
woods, and by the water-side, alone. No- 
body, not even his own mother, ever saw 
anything he wrote in those early days. 
Most of it, wit and humor. philosophy. 
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emanations of the religious spirit, poetry, 
he destroyed as soon as it was finished. 
The remainder he locked in a rough little 
writing table in his own room. One night 
his father found him poring over a manu- 
script by the light of the moon streaming 
into his bed-chamber. 

“Read it to me, Jack.” 

But the boy was so perturbed, so pain- 
fully embarrassed, that his father 
promptly left the room, grimly smiling, 
and mumbling to himself : 

“Strangest boy in this country ; wonder 
what’ll become of him!” 

Lengthy and loose-jointed though he 
was, nevertheless Jack long had been the 
champion swimmer at Blue Crag Reser- 
voir, a fine body of water, higher up 
where the valley becomes a gorge, that 
attracted expert swimmers from far and 
near. They said of Jack that, diving and 
swimming, his sinuous figure threaded 
the water with almost the nimbleness and 
swiftness of a trout. If he had physical 
efficiency, had he physical courage? One 
day a quack doctor came to the village 
with a band of musicians and started 
business in the evening under a gasoline 
flare. Jack stood in the crowd, listened to 
the music, followed the quack’s harangue, 
and saw the miners’ money flowing into 
his coffers. 

The next morning Jack called on the 
newcomer. 

“If you don’t leave town at once,” said 
he, “I’ll attack you in my paper, and 
some of the rude fellows here may con- 
sider it in the public interest to hang 
you.” 

“If you intend to write me up in your 
paper,” replied the doctor, “you better 
make your will first.” 

The following day, Saturday, was 
Jack’s press day, and The Mines Mirror 
contained a blistering arraignment of the 
quack. When Jack had run off the paper, 
and sent it out, he put a copy in his 
pocket and went to see the medical man. 

“I’ve written you up as well as I can,” 
said the tall, pale editor, a queer light in 
his eyes. “The paper’s in the streets. I 
thought I’d bring your copy myself.” 

Jack laid the paper before the quack, 
pointing to the article about him. That 
same morning one might have seen a 
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motley crew of itinerants quietly disap- 
pearing down the valley road. 

Among the many effective things Jack 
wrote for The Mines Mirror, one article 
stood forth unmistakably as his master- 
piece. It was a tribute to the soldiers— 
to the men who had fought for their 
country, and come home, and to the men 
who had fought for their country, and 
left their broken bodies on the field. 
Prominently displayed in The Mines 
Mirror, this tribute created a veritable 
sensation. It was reproduced, within 
laureled columns, in The World Tribune, 
the foremost daily of the country. Sol- 
diers’ organizations everywhere wrote to 
Jack, glorifying him, and telling him his 
article had been cut out and framed for 
their club-rooms. One day Jack was sit- 
ting on his tall stool at the case, distrib- 
uting a handful of type when the door 
opened and a huge, dark, hairy, brilliant- 
eyed, smiling man walked in. 

“Where’s the editor?” asked this giant. 

“I’m the editor,” said Jack, getting 
down from the stool and approaching the 
visitor, with eight inches of type bal- 
anced in his left hand. 

“Are you Jack Halsey?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, extremely nervous. 

“Did you write that article about our 
soldier chaps ?” 

“Yes,” answered Jack, faintly, brush- 
ing a lock of thin hair from his forehead 
with the back of his type-soiled, free 
hand. 

“Then, my boy, at last I’ve the good 
fortune to meet one of the rarest spirits 
of our time. Let me clasp your hand, 
black though it is with the grime of the 
trade. My name is Bold McEnnis. Did 
you ever hear of me?” 

Jack’s lips trembled. 

“Hear of me—of course you have. But 
you don’t know the editor of The World 
Tribune as well as he knows the editor 
of The Mines Mirror. Jack, my dear fel- 
low, your paper, this little mining-town 
paper of yours, has been on my desk every 
week since it was born. I’ve been inex- 
pressibly charmed by your verse. I’ve 
roared over your drolleries. As to your 
master-stuff, time and again some 
strange, poignant quality in it has caused 
the lines to melt and swim before mv 





He gained a hcusetop, drew himself up, and stood on the guttering 
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eyes. Finally came the climax—finally 
came that prose-ode to our fighting men 
—and I cried aloud, ‘I’ll go up the valley 
to-day; I’ll see Jack Halsey face to 
face!’” 

[hat dramatic visit had happened a 
good many years ago, when Jack was at 
the zenith of his enthusiasm and prosper- 
ity. Before Bold McEnnis left the village 
—he did not go without breaking bread 
with the country editor and his little 
family—he told Jack, if he ever wanted 
to come down the valley to the big town, 
there was a good post waiting for him 
on The World Tribune. Bold McEnnis 
never came again, and never wrote; but 
often Jack heard from men on The 
World Tribune that he was still the big- 
hearted brilliant autocrat of that power 
ful journal. 

By and by something happened in the 
village that Jack had not counted on. 
One vein of coal after another was 
worked out. There were half-a-dozen de- 
serted shafts, their grey, silent timbers 
marking the landscape like tall skeletons. 
The miners began to troop across the hills 
to other diggings. The general popula- 
tion shrunk. Many shops were closed. 
Jack’s advertising and job-work fell off. 
He had no heart any more for his jokes. 
His quaint, sweet verse was missing. His 
leading articles lacked the old throb of 
passion. The subscription list steadily 
shortened, and at last Jack was so heavily 
in debt that the wheels of the state were 
in motion against him. 


Midnight. 

Jack diligent at the case. 

His tall stool pushed aside, he is stand- 
ing. Over his eyes projects a sweat- 
stained green eye-shade. His face, close- 
set to his work, is white and sad, yet 
alight with energy and thought. He is 
working unweariedly, rapidly, as if he 
were quite fresh. His long body sways 
rhythmically, and’ as it sways the silence 
is broken by the sure, swift click of the 
type against the burnished steel of his 
composing-rule. On one side of the room 
is the flimsy editorial table, with a col- 
umn of pigeon-holes rigged up at the 
back. On the opposite side stands the 
hand-press, arms in the air, long black 
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roller ready on the ink-pad. In a cornet 
rises a job-press, with foot-pedal and fly 
wheel. Behind the compositor the im 
posing-stone, black with type in locked 
chases, shows the paper nearly ‘“‘up’— 
entirely, except a part of one column in 
an open form. 

To his valedictory Jack added the last 
stickful with a deep sigh?:Then he 
walked to the editorial table, picked up 
an envelope and opened it. The communi- 
cation was from his old, watchful corre- 
spondent at Blue Crag Reservoir. It was 
written in lead pencil on ragged-edged 
scrap paper. There was an unusually 
large amount of it: this was what first 
struck Jack. Then he noted that it was 
not, as ordinarily, composed mainly of 
personal items. 

“It’s a story,” said he, running his eyes 
down the first page, turning to the next, 
and reading on with deepening interest. 

“Capitally done ! Now one knows what 
makes the river sound so loud to-night !” 

There Were torrential rains in the up- 
lands. The hill streams were raging. 
Fields and meadows were under water. 
The houses of farmers and shepherds 
were flooded. Much live stock had been 
drowned. Many people were without 
food or shelter. The water in Blue Crag 
Reservoir was rapidly rising. 

“What. a rattling story,” cried Jack, 
“for the last-issue of The Miges Mirror!” 

Flattening oat the copy on the “cap” 
case, Jack lit his pipe, and fell feverishly 
to work. His glance was fastened upon 
the copy, his brows knitted. From the 
bowl of his cob rose a pale-blue spiral 
that broke into filmy waves as he moved. 
Going strong, with his characteristic 
swing, he made the type fairly rattle into 
the stick. Suddenly he stopped, removed 
his pipe, and held his breath, a vague ex- 
pression in his eyes. Then he put down 
his stick, strode to the window, and threw 
it up. The street was deserted, the dark 
blue heavens a-glitter. Listening a mo- 
ment, Jack sprang to the door, jerked it 
open, and bounded down the stairs, bare- 
armed and bare-headed. Along the street 
he sped to the nearest corner. ~ 

Straight towards him, some way up the 
cross-street, came a horseman at a gruel- 
ing gallop, shouting at the top of his 
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voice. Jack noted the horse’s flaming 
nostrils and streaming mane. At every 
leap, from under the crunching hoofs, 
broke showers of sparks. The rider ap- 
peared to be a man of small stature— 
perhaps only a boy. So close did he lean 
to the horse’s neck that the observer could 
see little of him except a pair of tight- 
gripping legs and the pointed crown of 
an old black hat. Jack’s first sensation 
was one of numb bewilderment. Then his 
blood seemed to curdle with a sense of 
imminent and prodigious calamity. He 
felt that he ought to fly—ought to run 
with all his might for home. Neverthe- 
less, he continued to stand stock-still, 
stiff, staring, and breathless. 

A rush of wind, a stifling cloud of dust, 
and the horse, wide-mouthed, was on its 
hind legs by Jack’s side, the rider cling- 
ing limpet-like to its upright, lathering 
body. 

“Blue Crag Reservoir!” shouted the 
horseman. 

“Blue—Crag—Reservoir—” 

“Warn the town! I’m rushing straight 
on down the valley! The dam at Blue 
Crag Reservoir is cracking and bulg- 
ing !” 

As if dealt a crushing blow, Jack 
staggered against a tree-box, and pressed 
his hands to his head. The next instant 
he lifted his eyes; the horseman was 
gone. Flinging his arms into the air, he 
sprang forward, shouting like the other 
man: 

“Blue Crag Reservoir! The dam at 
Blue Crag Reservoir is cracking and 
bulging !” 

As he ran, bearing hard homeward, 
Jack became aware that the half-depop- 
ulated town was awaking—lights were 
flaring up. There were hurrying foot- 
falls, discordant cries. Jack’s cottage 
stood at the opposite side of the valley 
from the river, just at the foot of the 
hills. He would gain his home, seize his 
two smaller children in his arms, cry out 
to his wife and the other children to fol- 
low and rush up the wooded slopes. Chest 
distended, head back, fair hair flying, 
bowl-less pipe stem crushed between his 


teeth, bare arms playing like the arms of 


a trained runner in an arduous contest, 
Jack was advancing at a scorching pace. 
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People in night attire, or only half clad, 
began to move erratically about the pave- 
ments. Jack took to the middle of the 
street, keeping steadfastly on, crying at 
every leap: 

“The dam! The dam! The dam at 
Blue Crag Reservoir is bursting !” 

Twenty yards from his own gate, Jack 
became definitely conscious of a mighty, 
grinding noise—a volume of sound so 
great his ears seemed quite unable to take 
it in. Coming from far up the valley, the 
sound was attended by a distinct, if sub- 
tle, concussion. Dimly, using all his 
power of vision, Jack perceived a dark 
line swiftly approaching. The s#ght 
brought him to an abrupt halt. He ap- 
pealed to his legs ; they would not move. 
He yearned to reach out towards his 
loved ones, but his arms hung leaden 
and lifeless. 

Eyeballs fast in their sockets, tongue 
and vocal chords inflexible, he gasped, 
and gasped again, but could sense no air. 
The advancing line, rapidly defining 
itself, bore a grey, mist-like crest. The 
crash and roar were deafening. Every- 
thing was breaking and moving. The 
trees were bending and vanishing. Houses 
shuddered, rolled over, sank, then 
jumped to view again. There were 
glimpses of struggling, semi-nude forms, 
of frantic faces, of ghastly objects float- 
ing. Jack’s impression was that of abject 
horror shriveling him to extinction. 

In this asphyxiating torpor he was 
helpless for a matter of seconds. Why 
and how he first began to move he could 
not tell. All he knew was that suddenly 
he was scaling the framework about a 
shade tree, pulling himself hurriedly up, 
clutching at the tree-trunk, mounting 
bough by bough in a frenzied effort to 
climb above the catastrophic force scour- 
ing the face of the valley. Scarcely did 
he catch his breath during the whole 
ascent. Time only to rush madly upward, 
wounding his bare flesh, rending his 
scanty apparel, unpausing till he circled 
and swayed amid the slender, topmost 
branches. 

Then fell the blow. 

The tree bent as Jack had seen others 
bend. The leaves and limbs swirled and 
hissed. About the wildly-clinging man 
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roared a snowy vortex. In that vivid mo 
ment, Jack’s eyes fell on his story-and-a- 
half gable-roof cottage. He thought he 
saw faces—wonder-smitten faces—at the 
upper window, but he was not sure; it 
might have been a picture in his. mind. 
His cottage behaved just as the cottages 
farther up the valley had behaved— 
shuddered, rolled over, sank, then 
jumped to view again. Clearly seeing it 
reappear, Jack saw no more; the world 
was rudely caught away from him. 

However strange, he did not go down 
with a feeling of unmixed grief and hor 
ror. He and his were to die close together 

keen consolation, for they had always 
lived close together, always had wept or 
smiled as one indissoluble company. Be 
sides, fate had not been over-tender to 
them. Most diligent had been their labor. 
In ideal and in act they had been worthy 
According to Jac k’s reasoning, they, if 
anybody could, had deserved that the 
road should grow smoother, and the sky 
brighten, as they toiled ahead. In reality 
the rocks had multiplied, and the sun had 
hidden his face, and the evening had 
found them footsore, almost without 
food, and ungladdened by purpose or 
hope for the morning. 

Blue Crag Reservoir had bided its 
time. 

Slowly, patiently, man had built it 
up. For years he had sported over its sur 
face, and cleft its cool and shadowy 
depths. It had been beloved, not only by 
him who had made it, but by the beasts 
of the field and the fowls of the air. 
Quick to all the moods of nature, it had 
mirrored the flowering bushes, and the 
deep-leaved trees; danced under the 
rain-drops; broken into music at the 
touch of the winds ; smiled with the blue, 
and sparkled with the blaze, of the wide 
spanning sky—ever there, ever soothing, 
ever fair with the mask of innocence. At 
last, all unexpectedly, had struck the 
hour when the tame monster should re- 
veal his savagery—when Blue Crag Res- 
ervoir, shattering every restraint, should 
make rough and tragic play with those 
who had erected their firesides, and cra- 
died their progeny, and developed all the 
labyrinths of their puny ant-hills be- 
neath its towering and titanic menace. 
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Not at all, by nature, was Jack Halsey 
a fatalist, fatalistic though were his 
thoughts when the spray-plumed crest 
of that wall of water bore him under. 
An instant only, and his negative vein 
had vanished. The wet chill on his hot 
head and body thrilled him with the res- 
olution to live. After all, at his latest 
glimpse of the world, his cottage was 
afloat—drifting within a stone’s-cast of 
the rising ground. Possibly Margie and 
the little ones were yet spared. If he were 
there—if he could reach the house be 
fore it was crushed, or carried dow! 
conceivably, strong swimmer that he was, 
by hook or crook he could battle his way 
ashore with his whole family 

His whole family! 

How vividly their faces appeared be 
fore him! 

Seeming to look into their very eyes, 
the vision was as the strength of lions to 
his wire-drawn frame ! 

Speeding with a rolling motion, the 
water tore Jack loose from his tree-top, 
and whirled him earthward like a straw. 
In a moment’s time, he was being borne 
through the tree-top next below him, the 
leaves slapping his face, the branches 
striking hard against his arms and legs. 
Once caught, and held fast, with a vig- 
orous effort he wrenched himself free. 
Just then he was in the upward move- 
ment of the water—a movement that 
swept him towards the surface as rudely 
as the downward roll had carried him be 
neath it. Suddenly, before he could 
straighten his limbs to swim, he was 
hurled quite into the air, like a great 
bass leaping for a fly. 

By now the revolving front of the flood 
was well ahead, and, alighting full on his 
breast, Jack’s skilled arms kept him from 
again sinking. He found himself in the 
midst of indescribable chaos—half-sub- 
merged houses, fragments of hay and 
straw-ricks, deep tangles of driftwood, 
horrible. floes of human and animal 
wreckage. With a continual crash and 
roar, masses of buildings, forced by the 
resistless current into vast wedges, broke 
like egg-shells. Through the wide din 
pierced an occasional soul-stricken cry. 
For the most part, however, Jack was 
impressed by the deathly silence of the 
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people. They seemed too closely occu- 
pied to utter a sound. There were women 
linging to children, There were men 
fighting demon-like for their wives and 
abies. Looking round and round, Jack 
felt an emotion he had never known be- 
fore—a singular sense of blended won- 
der and triumph. Nowhere did he see an 

t of ignominy. Surely now, if never be- 
fore, his kind was travailing through a 
tragedy to which the coward’s infamy 
was unknown! 

Jack was searching for a gable roof, 
ind green shutters, and a vivid mass of 
clematis. That was his house. Unhappily, 
he could descry nothing familiar. All the 
old aspects were gone. The very hills 
looked different. Touched by a big log, 
Jack crawled on it. Immediately it rolled, 
ind again he was in the water. He gained 
a house-top, drew himself up, and stood 
on the guttering. The next instant, the 
house crushed, he was swimming in the 
débris. Shoals of bodies were moving 
swiftly with the current. For a time Jack 
thought they were all human bodies; 
later he made out that many were the 
carcasses of cows, horses, and pigs. Strug- 
gling towards the shore, hoping to inter- 
cept his cottage, he climbed over a house- 
top, plunged into a stretch of open water, 
ind struck athwart a flock of drowned 
sheep. Pushing the dead animals to one 
side, or scrambling over them, he was 
forging on towards the hills, when a new 
element suddenly manifested itself. 

Had the moon streamed through a 
cloud-rift ? 

Impossible, for the dark-blue heavens 
were still a-glitter, still without a cloud. 
Furthermore, this light—this abruptly- 
coming light—could not be moonlight: 
it was too red! Without looking back, 
Jack guessed what had happened— 
guessed that the water-wedged buildings 
on the opposite side of the valley had 
taken fire. All his energy he hurled into 
his swimming, gliding from side to side, 
reaching far out, pulling back fiercely, 
splitting the resisting flow with first one 
shoulder and then the other. Again and 
again the water broke over him, sealing 
his eyelids, flattening his fair hair about 
his long head. Not looking back, he could 
yet picture the spectacle ; could see wom- 
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en wringing their hands on the edge of 
the burning raft ; could see men scuttling 
from the blazing buildings, swimming 
with their women-folk, holding aloft 
their babies, catching, clinging, floating, 
fighting with desperation against the en- 
emy before, lest they fall helpless victims 
to the enemy behind. 

Jack experienced a profound sinking 
of the soul. It appeared that everybody 
and everything were to perish in one 
lurid cataclysm. Rapidly mounting, the 
flames reddened all the foaming, wreck- 
strewn waste. Jack could scarcely believe 
himself awake; he seemed oppressed by 
the horrors of delirious sleep. It appeared 
to him that he was swimming, not in 
water, but in some fabulous ocean of 
lights and shadows that leapt, and rioted, 
and never rested. Swimming, dodging, 
clambering, all at once his eyes were riv- 
eted by something against the hill-side 
the gable roof, the green shutters, the 
vivid clematis! He saw men gathered 
about. He saw a woman carried ashore. 
He saw a little boy with his arms clasped 
about a strong man’s neck. He saw two 
men climb over the house, and, one by 
one, take out three little girls. 

With all his skill and strength, Jack 
strove to make headway in that direction. 
But the valley was bending. The flood 
was sweeping him off-shore. It was driv- 
ing him full across the track of the blaz- 
ing wreckage. Abandoning the battle 
with the current, he turned. and raced 
with it. Race now he must, for the scat- 
tered, flowing fire was in his wake. Logs 
crowded, threatening to crush him. Some- 
times he scrambled on them; generally 
they spun around and threw him under. 
Nevertheless, now slowly, now rapidly, 
he made progress. At last he was going 
swiftly in free water. The _ valley 
widened, the hills vanished, the flood sub- 
merged a wide expanse, yet Jack did not 
look back—simply blessed the free water, 
and swept ahead. All at once, after a long 
time—he felt he had been swimming for 
days—on his left appeared high ground, 
strewn with countless blinking lights. 
All about him were playing blinding 
shafts of white radiance. He looked 
back, and discerned a far, dull glow 
against the blackness of the upper valley. 
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Could it be possible? 

Was it in a swimmer’s power to have 
covered so great a distance? 

Aye; the situation was unmistakable. 
Beyond all doubt, these were the gleam- 
ing lights, this the illumined shipping, of 
the great city! 


Along the receded river, in extended, 
regular formation, stood a line of westh- 
er-beaten army tents, sheltering the home- 
less. It was nearing mid-day, and the sun 
shone warm from an azure sky. Outside 
one of the tents, on a bale of straw, sat 
four children, three little girls and a lit- 
tle boy. They sat quietly, in a row, sel- 
dom speaking, blinking in the sun. 

The flaps of the tent were tied back, 
and the cool, sweet air blew gently in. 
Within the tent sat a tall man on a box. 
His haggard face was buried in his 
hands. Close beside him was a cot. On it 
lay an emaciated woman, thin and drawn 
of feature, eyes closed, occasionally sigh- 
ing, and moving restlessly. By and by, 
opening her eyes, and looking at the man, 
she quickly raised herself on one arm, 
and looked more closely. 

“Jack, is that you?” 

The man started, anxiously turned, 
and brushed the hair from her temples, 
touching her very, very lightly. 

“Margie, you must lie down; you must 
not talk.” 

‘Tack, you really came through it?” 

“Oh, yes ; certainly.” 

“We all came through that horror 
alive ?”’ 

“Ves; all of us.’ 

The door darkened, and a bearded man 
came in, carrying a bag. He looked into 
the woman’s eyes, took her temperature, 
and pressed .his ear against her breast 
the while he held her thin white wrist in 
his warm, brown hand. Jack’s hollow 
eyes were fixed with an unspeakable 
yearning and hunger on the doctor’s face. 
The doctor had been kneeling by the cot ; 
he got up, and looked over his gold- 
rimmed glasses at Jack. 

“Keep her very quiet,” said he. “The 
crisis is past.” 

Jack rose unsteadily, eyes shining, and 
pressed the doctor’s hand. Then the doc- 
tor took his bag, gnd went away. 


, 
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“Jack, where are the children?” 

“Just outside; they’re all right. Now 
let us not talk.” 

“But go on, Jack—finish the story you 
were telling when—when I fell so sud- 
denly and—so terribly—ill.” 

“Later, Margie. For days and nights 
you have not known any of us, have not 
had a moment’s peaceful slumber. Later, 
Margie.” 

“Did you not say that the boat which 
picked you up was the press-boat of The 
World-Tribune? Did you not say that 
Bold McEnnis himself was there, direct- 
ing his men? I seem to recall your de- 
scribing how you went into the cabin, and 
wrote some thousands of words about the 
flood. Did you tell me these things, Jack, 
or are they a part of my wild and num- 
berless imaginings ?” 

“T said them ally Margie; but we must 
not discuss them now. Please go to 
sleep !” 

“Then, you said, too” —her eyes were 
abstracted now, and a curious light was 
kindling in them—‘you said that Bold 
McEnnis, when he had read your story, 
put his arms about your neck, and told 
you it was the most masterly piece of 
scenic and impressionistic painting that 
ever had been accomplished with words!” 

Jack drew his wife’s thin lips to his. 

“Margie! My poor Margie!” 

“Tell me, Jack ; what shall we do?” 

“Tf I tell you, will you, without a 
further word, go to sleep?” 

“T’ll try.” 

“Then, listen! We’re going to live by 
a sweet little park, where maple trees 
grow, and roses bloom, and we can 
always hear the whispering of the water. 
Bold McEnnis has appointed me chief 
descriptive writer on The World-Tribune 
at a salary that makes our long years with 
The Mines Mirror seem like a troubled 
pauper’s dream.” 

The woman started to speak, but 
checked herself, faintly smiling. A slight 
tremor ran through her wasted body, and 
she nestled her head in the pillow. Pres- 
ently the man crept out, and knelt before 
the three little girls and the little boy 
on the bale of straw. They raised their 
over-serious eyes to his. 

“Softly, children; mother is asleep.” 
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HE buyer of waists for Lacy’s Four- 

teenth Street Department Store was 
a suave man, always adjusting himself, 
however unconsciously, to the varying 
currents in the mind of whatever man 
or woman he was last addressing. He 
had blue eyes that laughed and fought 
and played and wept with Gallic ver- 
satility, a jaw that did justice to his race 
and a fluency of words that never did it 
injustice. There was a boyishness and 
a heartiness about him antithetical to 
certain nervous and restrained habits ac- 


quired by “the business¥’ strongest 
among which were that catch in the 
muscles of his face and the chewing 
of the nails of the three last fingers 
of his left hand when moments pressed 
or bargaining was sharp. Now he 
walked into his little private office at 
the extreme rear of the suit department 
on the second floor with the accustomed 
haste of his first morning appearance. 
Already his assistant was banging the 
keys of her typewriter. Stella Blum’s 
undersized, black-clothed form was 
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erect, her thin, bare arms and her long, 
thin fingers tattooed with purple from 
the ribbon that had changed and 
with red and blue from the ink of enter- 
ing, in her books, the latest bills of in 
voice. Her hair, simply arranged, pre- 
sented to the approaching employer the 
smallest head in the shop as he greeted 
t with his brisk: 

“Good morning, Stella.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Sullivan. It’s a 
lovely day,” she replied, hurrying her 
eyes back to her duties. 

Ihe buyer slung off his overcoat and 
derby and jerked them on the peg near- 
est the wall, beside Stella’s big, black 
‘sailor’ and worn, grey jacket. He 
switched on the electric light directly 
over his roll-top desk, thrust a hand 
into his pocket for his bunch of keys 
ind shoved up the corrugated cover. 
Without sitting, he tore off the “‘yester- 
day” from his calendar of engagements 
ind let his eyes run casually among the 
two dozen letters that Stella, with daily 
regularity, had, by aid of her pass-key, 
placed within the desk. The circulars 


she 


—he knew them all by their one-cent 


stamps—crunched their wav to the 
waste-paper basket. He made brief notes 
in pencil on the corners of most of the 
letters, passing them by almost. mechan- 
ically, but at one his face snapped to at- 
tention. 

“Stella!” he said sharply. 

“Ves, Mr. Sullivan.” 

Stella was proud of some information 
recent ‘to her ears. “Yes, sir,” a 
worker had told her, “aint good form 
for no lady, an’ me an’ you are ladies 
just as much as them.” 

Now the stenographer silenced the 
staccato of her machine to deliver strict 
notice to Mr. Sullivan’s words. 

“Stella,” repeated the buyer, his face 
nervous, ‘What the—I beg your par- 
don. What does this business of Bachen 
mean? Did they call me up this morn- 


” 


, 


CO- 


ing? 

“No, Mr. Sullivan. But a messenger- 
boy brought that late yesterd’y, just be- 
fore leavin’ time. You wasn’t here. He 
said for me to get it to you to oncet, 
hut I told him he had another guess.” 

“Hum. I wish I’d had it last night. 
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Vhey’'re talking about getting a judg- 
ment on those 19-38 waists we bought 
last March, and I know the firm’s go- 
ing to kick at handing over any more 
greenbacks.”’ 

Mr. Sullivan 
finger-nails. 

“Honesi, they’re tryin’ the judgment- 
game?” asked the girl. “Wait a min- 
ute.” 

Stella went to the oak cabinet oppo- 
site and pulled open the A-B drawer. 
In a moment her searching fingers had 
what they desired. 

“This here’s them to us on 
second. I guess they'll have another 
think about their law-business. They 
says if the waists are complained of, you 
don’t need to pay but half; they’re A-| 
goods, an’ you'll never hear a murmur; 
so we're safe. Them’s their very words! 
An’ they was complained of, all right, 
an’ you took ’em at their letter about 
the half-pay. I’ve got a record right 
here on the stub in the check-book.” 

“Hum. That’s good, Stella. I’d for- 
gotten just what was the arrangement. 
Baxter’ll fix them up in five minutes 
of legal slang. What’d I do without 
your eyes to help me out!” 

The stenographer busied herself in 
handling a great many unmanageable 
papers. Mr. Sullivan continued reading 
his mail, his blue eyes alternately scow!l- 
ing and satisfied. He then dictated, for 
an hour, a rapid-fire series of notes. 

“That'll keep you busy, I guess, for 
the day. Now for these waists, Did they 
all come?” 

“Six boxes from Martin’s Wholesale 
and two from Klopher’s, That’s all, aint 
it ?”” 

“Yes.” 

Mr. Sullivan stepped to the long table 
that started at the window and extended 
half way along the wall of the room. 
He lifted the cover of the top box of 
a pile of white paste-board boxes about 
two feet long, half as wide and three 
or four inches thick, and removed care- 
fully from the interior a “lady’s shirt- 
waist.” He hung it straight, looked par- 
ticularly at the pattern of the front to 
see its selling-effect and scrutinized the 
sleeves to find them true. The seams in- 


rose, punishing his 


March 
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terested him, the back, the collar. He 
shook his head. 

“No twelve plunks for this,” he mum 
bled. “One-fifty per! Bah!” 

He examined the other boxes with an 
accompaniment of energetic comment: 
‘Trash, just trash—not bad; hardly 
distinctive, though—well-tailored, but 
last Spring’s style. Ah, this one’s pretty! 
Here, Stella, how d’ye like this one?” 

She looked around. 

“I’d wear it myself if I had the 
chancet. Nifty. How much?” 

“Sixty a dozen. Guess your pay-slip 
wouldn’t quite buy one met, would it?” 

“Maybe somebody’ll buy ’em for me 
some day,” she retorted, and back to 
her work she went. 

Mr. Sullivan smiled. 
over the waist. 

“No good, just the same,” he finally 
said. “Wouldn’t go with our trade. 
But,” he added, as he fingered another, 
“this one will, and they'll pay their 
seven-fifty per. like little ladies. Stella !’’ 

“Yes, Mr. Sullivan.” 

“Order a dozen of these—we’ll see 
how they go; and—let me see—you can 
get six dozen of those cheap ones—the 
nine dollar ones we got the other day. 
They say down-stairs that they’re dis- 
appearing like corn fritters. Write ’em 
we'll pay cash and take our percent- 
age.” 

He skillfully folded the blouses he 
had examined, and replaced them. 

“There!” he said, “that’s over! The 
others all go back, except these hand- 
made ones, Get Miss Graham up here 
after I go and have her try them. Look 
at this.” 

“Oh, it’s a peach! How much are 
they?” 

“Only twenty-two-fifty for us. Have 
one, Miss Blum? Go well with that new 
traveling-suit from Paquin’s.” 

But the stenographer’s long dark eyes 
were too still with real awe to consider 
his raillery. Solemnly she regarded the 
filmy creation before her, all lace and 
tucks, with strange disks of both set in 
like punctuation-points. She thought of 
her older sister and of how wonderful 
her older sister would be in this, and, 
irrelevantly, she thought of a tenement- 


He frowned 
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room with the new rug on the floor, that 
which she and her sister had clubbed 
together to get last Christmas, and she 
saw a worn, black, horse-hair sofa, a 
cheap, wooden table with a raggedly 
fringed center-piece, a tired stove, and 
newspaper Sunday-edition prints on the 
walls. 

But 
words: 

“Aint it swell!” 

“Yes; but what’s the use of it, any- 
how?” asked Mr. Sullivan, sorry because 
he had regarded lightly what affected 
her so seriously, “Such things don’t 
count much.” 

“Do you think that?” 

“Of course. Don’t you?” 

“I don’t know. Sometimes, I guess I 
do. But it’s mighty swell!” 

“Still, what man cares about such 
traps as that?” The buyer sat down in 
his rotating desk-chair and leaned far 
back as he spoke. “And that’s what you 
want, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, Mr. Sullivan!” 

“That’s what most of you girls want, 
isn’t it?” 

Stella regarded her long fingers with 
interest. 

“Well, I hope you get the right one,” 
said the man, gently. ‘““You deserve the 
best, Stella. What kind of a time did 
you have at your dance last night?” 

“Oh, swell!” The girl’s Oriental eyes 
lighted. 

“T went to a dance myself, last night.” 

“Did you, honest? Where, then?” 

“Oh, up in the Bronx. But I think 
I’m getting too old for dances. It bored 
me to death.” 

“Bored you? Honest? You’d ought to 
come down to where we was, down to 
Silver Maple Hall. There’s no chancet 
to be bored there!” 

“They wouldn’t let me in, would 
they?” 

“Wouldn’t let you in? Well I guess! 
Would you come?” 

The buyer smiled. 

“Ves,” he said, “I'd like very much to 
come.” 

“Will you really come? With—” but 
Stella, blushing painfully. stopped 
short 


she said, just breathing the 
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“Yes. Sure. Let me know 
some time you have a dance 
there, and I’ll promise to 
look in.” 

For a moment there was 
silence. Then Mr. Sullivan 
stood up quickly and got 
his overcoat. 

“I’m off,” —— he _ © said. 
“You're a good little girl, 
Stella, the best ever. Always 
keep that way.” 

Left alone the girl 
blushed hotly. What could 
he mean? He, the buyer, the 
handsomest man in_ the 
store, handsomer than any 
of the tall floor-walkers she 
used to admire when she 
was only a cash-girl and 
eleven, twelve, thirteen 
years old—and Mr. Sulli- 
van five times as rich! What 
could he mean? He was 
coming to one of her 
dances! She hugged herself 
as she thought of it, and bit 
the pencil in her mouth so 
hard that the purple stained 
her lips. She was sure that 
she loved him! Wasn’t he 
grand? And he told her— 
what was it he had told her 
as he left? She remembered 
each word, and each word 
was loud and distintt in her ears: 

“*Vou’re a good little girl, Stella, 
the best ever. Always keep that way.’” 

“Always keep that way.” Why? Did 
he mean for him? Could he mean that? 
Her furtive eye sought a lower drawer 
of her desk, where, concealed under 
some papers, her handkerchief and her 
purse, lay her thumbed copy of “Lily’s 
Lover.” But he didn’t think ?—the blood 
rose to her thin olive cheeks. He couldn’t 
think that! She had a respectable, hard- 
working family, and he knew it! Oh, 
no, that wasn’t it at all. She hated her- 
self for suspecting. He must mean for 
himself. For himself that she was to 
keep good, and wait! 

Her head sang and sang with joy. 
Her fingers, trained to their task, ran 
a few letter-heads into the machine, 


‘Here, Stella, how'd ye like this one?” 


straightened them and sounded and felt 
out several of the dictated letters. Her 
eyes were directed toward the cabalistic 
red lines of her note-book, but they 
looked back, back, and asked and an- 
swered questions—re-asked, and re-sung 
the answers. Thought and the movement 
of her lifting and lowering fingers were 
Separate operations. 

Habit sent the agents of labor nerv- 
ously delving into a small manila paper 
bag and stuffing through her open lips 
three or four chocolate-mints. Then 
habit wakened her by bringing out, next, 
a two-cent mirror, about the size of a 
silver dollar, and raising it opposite her 
face. 

She started. Seriously she regarded 
her small, rather sad countenance, with 
its dark, Eastern eyes and dark, curling 
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lashes, its straight, sensitive nose and its 
thin-lipped, sensitive mouth. The fore- 
head was low, but very broad, and the 
black hair, curly at the edges—she patted 
it a littlke—gave her, it may have been 
by its simplicity, a strange look that 
was simultaneously old and _ childlike. 
It wasn’t a beautiful face—no one ever 
really saw it, somehow, but herself— 
but, she knew, it was a very good little 
face, and, in her own conceit, it shone 
with love. 

She put away the miniature mirror at 
last, pulled down her shirtwaist with 
a wrench at the back, and her skirt with 
more of a wrench at the front, and 
walked out of the office to the elevator 
shaft within a few yards. Her small 
shape waited by the fancy iron grating 
until the elevator mounted and depos- 
ited passengers. 

“Say, Jim,” she said to the uniformed 
operator, “get Miss Graham to come 
up.” 

“What d’ye think I am, a child’s er- 
rand-boy ?” 

He clicked the door fast and con- 
tinued his upward journey. At his de- 
scent, she still waited. 

“Go ahead, Jim. I’ve got to get her 
an’ I can’t leave the floor. Mr. S. said 
for her to be sent for.” 

“Get someone else. 
long.” 

The elevator was off. 

Stella bit her lips and hesitated. 

“Oh, cheer up, little one,” called the 
man from midway to the lower story, 
“T’ll get her for you, somehow!” 

“IT wish they wouldn’t all kid me,” 
Stella complained, silently. 

A large blond head rose with the el- 
evator. There at last! 

And no one could avoid seeing her. 
Mabelle Graham—the given name was 
Mabel and the rear extension her own 
—wore wonderful, straw-colored hair— 
“natural, too,” it was whispered sus- 
piciously—to crown her willowy form 
She was tall, but not unpleasantly so, 
with a swaying, slim waist and a 
graciously carried body. Her figure was 
as near perfect as a thirty-six bust 
measure, twenty-three waist and forty 
hips could make it, and every garment 


I’m busy. So 
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she tried on fit her. Her face however, 
was not too well featured, but her smile 
was seductive and so winning that many 
of the salesgirls called her “cat.” 

“Hello, Stella,’”’ she smiled. ““Waists ?” 

“Sure thing. Mr. S. wants you to try 
on some beauties in here.” 

Mabelle glided into the office after its 
present proprietor. 

“Oh, aint this just grand!” she ex- 
claimed as she reached for one, 

“Put it on,” urged the younger. “I’m 
crazy to see you in it.” 

“How much?” 

“That? Twenty-two-fifty wholesale.” 

“Well, it’s this for me if I ever raise 
the price!” 

Miss Graham was slipping the sleeves 
over her own fresh, white-lawn ones, and 
Stella fastened a few of the tiny but- 
tons at the back. 

“Grand! Say, but you look fine in it!” 
Stella admired, standing a few feet off. 

“Don’t you think Mr. S, will like me 
in this?” Mabelle inquired. 

She smiled insidiously as she swung 
her body, and Stella gulped. 

“Sure,” the stenographer said. 

“Why aint you never got a glass in 
here ?”” 

“What for? The long mirror’s out 
there. Go an’ have a look.” 

Miss Graham went. She examined the 
waist from all points but less, it seemed 
to the watchful Stella, from the selling- 
point than from the possible getting- 
point. The younger girl wondered how 
Miss Graham’s envelope could bring 
enough each Saturday night to raise her 
hopes as high as a_ twenty-two-fifty 
waist, 

They returned and discussed the con- 
tents of the other boxes, the purchases to 
be made and already made by the firm. 
But Miss Graham’s eyes watched that 
twenty-two-fifty hand-made blouse. 

“Say,” she finally whispered, closing 
the door firmly. “You wont give it 
away ?” 

Stella wondered what was coming. 

“What do you think I am?” she re- 
torted. 

“Where’s he?” asked Mabelle. 

“Gone to see some lawyer about them 
Rachen waists.” 
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“Trouble ?”’ 
“No. But what was you goin’ to tell 
me?” 


“Well,” began Mabelle, “don’t you 


think he’s better looking’ than Joseph- 
John?” 

Joseph-John was a former handsom- 
est floor-walker. 

“Huh! Well, I guess!” said Stella, 
but she was thinking; 
suspicion 


felt a 
through her 


and she 
nameless filter 
mind. 

“No, but honest, don’t you think he’s 
grand to look at?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” the little stenog- 
rapher made cautious answer. She took 
down, from its hook, the stiff typewriter 
tooth-brush and started to go over each 
key with it. As a matter of self-protec- 
tion she knew that her eyes must not be 
seen. “‘Whatever it is,” she thought, “it’s 
comin’ now.” 

Mabelle, meanwhile, nerved her lips 
for the revelation that she could no 
longer keep to herself, 

“Well,” declared Miss Graham, “I 
think he’s stuck on me.” 

And Stella raised her eyes. In her 
heart there was amazement and fear, but 
she tortured her face to mere surprise 
and interest. 

“What?” she parried. 

Mabelle the blonde was wrapped in 
the cloak of her confessions. 

“You honest wont tell a soul?” 

“Never!” Stella nearly sobbed in an 
agony for the truth. 

“Well, it began by my smilin’ at him 
in the elevator. An’ besides, you know, 
he’s always told me everything about 
himself. We’ve always pretty much un- 
derstood each other,” and Mabelle spoke 
with dignity. 

“Go on.” 

“He’s always told me things about 
you, too, Stella,” the chosen one mag- 
nanimously continued. “He said you was 
an awful big help an’ had such good 
sense an’ how he’d brought you up here 
from a child. He wants to do somethin’ 
nice for you.” 

“Somethin’ nice for me?” 

“Oh, I’m not tellin’!” Mabelle 
laughed, happily. “But it’s the straight 
goods. Somethin’ about a night-school.” 
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Stella knew about that and said so. 
But it was entirely a business-arrange- 
ment, she explained stiffly. 

“That’s all right, too. Still, he’s awful 
fond of you—I mean, he thinks you're 
lots of use.” 

“Oh, go on an’ tell me about your- 
self,” urged Stella, an ache in her throat. 
“T know all about me.” 

“You're a funny one, Stella Blum. 
Well, it was last week Friday after you 
left us that day. An’ it was nearly half- 
past six an’ Mr. S. an’ I was still tryin’ 
waists. We was all alone—not another 
livin’ soul on the floor! He was fastenin’ 
a lace hand-made an’ somehow he kind 
of put his arm around me—” 

Stella jumped. 

“Well?” she forced herself to hasten. 

“Well, that was about all then, but he 
said I was a stunner an’ a very pretty, 
sweet girl an’—an’ things like that, lots 
of ’em.” 

“He meant, maybe, you was pretty 
good in the waists.” 

‘“Nct on your life! He wasn’t thinkin’ 
none of the waists by then. He said 
somethin’ about gettin’ married. I spoke 
about it first an’ jollied him about it— 
of course you know I was always crazy 
about him, but I’d never given him any 
chancet. He looked awful queer an’ said 
he guessed I was right, that it was the 
best thing for a man like him if he only 
could get the right one.” 

“What did you say?” 

“J said: ‘Maybe you can get het. But 
maybe you'd better ask her first.’ Then 
he looked as if he wanted awful to say 
it, an’ looked at me soft, but he just cut 
short an’ said I was bein’ kep’ from din- 
ner.” 

Stella stared at her rival, the wife-to- 
be of her own Mr. Sullivan. As if she 
herself were laboriously waking from a 
heavy sleep, she heard distant, metallic, 
uncommanded tones—a voice that must 
be her own. 

“Honest?” it questioned, “did that 
happen? You’re not kiddin’ me?” 

“Kiddin’ you? It’s God’s truth!” 

The two regarded each other. 

“An’ that’s not all,” said Mabelle. 

“There’s more?” 

“No—o ” 
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“Come oft. There is, too!” 

Miss Graham blushed a little. 

“Well, the elevator wasn’t lighted an’ 
our hands kind of met—you know—an’ 
he squeezed mine an’ I think—I think, 
‘cause he was leanin’ over—lI think he 
was just goin’ to kiss me, but we reached 
the main floor an’ the lights an’ the peo- 
ple scared it out of him! Besides, I kind 
of edged away, pretendin’ I wouldn’t let 
him. I’ve hardly dared look at him since, 
I’m so nervous, an’ I know he’s avoided 
me, an’ I know why he’s avoided me, 
too. He’s afraid.” 

Stella framed another question. 

“Do you, honest, think he wants to 
marry you?” 

“Do I think? I know.” 

Again they regarded each other. 

“IT sure wish you luck,” the little one 
said. 

“It’s a grand catch, aint it?” Ma- 
belle concluded triumphantly. “Well, I 
must be off. Them customers pile up 
when you're not around, an’ the girls 
get sore. Don’t you never say nothin’, 
now !” 

“Well, I sure wish you luck,” Stella 
repeated, and she spoke now with all the 
graceful courage of a Lovelace going to 
the wars. 

Mabelle gave a final chew on her gum 
and got it back into its accustomed place 
of hiding. She opened the door and 
slipped to the mirror to consult with it 
as to the hang of her skirt, to prove by 
it that there were no wrinkles about her 
hips, that her belt was even, her collar 
tight and fastened with straightly-set-in 
beauty-pins, her hair perfect. Then, at 
the swing of the elevator-gate, she hur- 
ried to that, making conspicuous use of 
the right of heads of departments to es- 
cape the stairs. 

Stella closed the door behind the fash- 
ion-plate figure. A sob sounded in her 
throat, but she shook it away. 

“An’ I thought it was me,” she said. 

She stood irresolute for a space and 
then produced her pass-key and opened 
Mr. Sullivan’s desk. With studied care she 
dusted every article and even removed 
the slightly inked blotter to replace it 
by a fresh one of a brighter color. Tears 
blinded her dark eyes and wet the lashes, 
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and she hated herself for being weak. 
Her hand brushed “Lily’s Lover” and 
she recalled that Lily was always brave 
“in spite of poverty, nlisfortune, pain and 
contempt.” She dropped a thick glass 
paperweight and, in her speed to recover 
it from the floor, dashed her head against 
the side of her own desk. The blow in- 
duced her to end her dusting and to ar- 
range her typewriter for work. She sat 
down and -started, but a picture inter- 
posed itself between her eyes and the 
paper—a picture of Mr. Sullivan, broad- 
shouldered, handsome, his blue eyes 
smiling kindly—the ideal, generous, 
thoughtful employer and friend — and 
the picture made her spell “receive’’ 
“resieve.” She rubbed the letters so 
viciously that the paper tore. Again she 
started, but got no farther than “Dear 
Sir’ when she bethought her of that 
twenty-two-fifty waist. It lay there, out- 
side its box, tempting one to don it. It 
was so soft, so sheer, so grand with its 
lace and tucks. Hadn’t Miss Graham 
looked swell in it! She hated Miss Gra- 
ham. Miss Graham looked so like a lady ; 
Stella glanced at her short, underformed 
body and her skimped skirt and again, ir- 
relevantly, thought of the rug they had 
bought for Christmas and the room in 
their tenement. 

“She said Mr. S. was fond of me— 
‘cause I was of use! He told her about 
sendin’ me to night-school; I don’t be- 
lieve he said it; it was our secret! But 
she makes him tell her things, she’s so 
sly-like: it aint his fault. An’ he was go- 
in’ to kiss her an’ he’s embarrassed of 
her now.” 

She regarded sullenly a tear that 
splashed to the waist. 

“IT don’t believe he’s goin’ to marry 
her. It might be somethin’ else; maybe 
she’s temptin’ him to somethin’ else. It 
would be her. She’s not true. She don’t 
love him like me—an’ his mother. I love 
him like that, like his mother!” 

She wept a little. 

“She don’t go to his church neither. 
She said she wasn’t nothin’ much. May- 
be that makes it easier to turn; maybe 
her people’d be glad for her to be some- 
thin’. But he’s goin’ to my dance—” 

She saw a light. 
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“T know; I know. He told me I was 
good, the best, an’ he said to keep so. 
It’s just like in ‘Lily,’ ’cause she was 
good an’ the other was bad, awful bad, 
an’ Lily had to protect the man. Why, 
he’s always told me his troubles; I’ve 
always helped him, an’ learned for him, 
always. An’ now, I’m going’ to save 
him; I wont let her have him. I’ll save 
him !” 

When he came in, she was certain of 
the correctness of her verdict. 

He brushed through the door with a 
radiant smile for her. 

“Bachens apologized like lambkins 
before Baxter’d talked two minutes. 
Well, little girl,” he continued, “how 
goes? All done? Ready for more work?” 

He noted that all was not done, and 
thought he saw by her face that she had 
been crying. 

“Why, what’s the matter? Anything 
wrong?” He put a gentle hand on her 
shoulder. “Tell me what it is. Do you 
want to go home? Has anyone been 
bothering you?” 

She sought refuge in other troubles 
than her latest. 

“They—they just treated me like al- 
ways. They think ’cause I’m little, I’m 
only a kid, But I’m just as much grown 
up as them—I’m a woman.” 

“Qf course you are,’ he answered. 
“Don’t you ever let them josh you into 
thinking you’re not. I’m not going to 
have them tease you!” 

“You do think I’m a woman, don’t 
you?” 

“Always,” he answered decisively and 
seriously enough to convince her. “Now 
cheer up, like a good little girl—I mean 
good little woman—and finish those let- 
ters. We’ve got lots of work to do to- 
gether this afternoon.” 

She looked at him with so much hap- 
piness back in her eyes that he knew she 
was content. 

“I know now,” she thought. “He 
needs me—he needs me to help him. 
We've got lots of work to do together 
this afternoon. An’ he knows I’m a 
woman, not a kid. Yes, I’m a woman, a 
woman, an’ he’s comin’ to my dance, 
an’ I’m goin’ to save l.im from her!” 

The next morning, when Miss Gra- 
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ham entered the buyer’s office, Stella 
hardly raised her eyes from her work, 
and when the blonde beauty started, in 
spite of unfavorable signs, to reopen 
confidences, Stella said shortly: 

“I’m busy. Them waists on the table 
are new. You’re to look at them. Mr. 
Sullivan’s orders.” 

“Don’t you feel well?” asked Ma. 
belle. 

“T’m very well, Mank you, but I got 
to do my work.” 

“Oh, indeed !”” 

Miss Graham picked up each waist in 
a tantalizingly slow manner and re- 
garded it at her ease. 

“Mr. S. said for me to wait here for 
him. I hope you have no objections?” 

Miss Graham arranged herself grace- 
fully in the least uncomfortable chair 
and crossed her knees. She commenced 
leisurely on her gum, picked up a morn- 
ing paper that lay unopened, and pro- 
ceeded to scan the latest list of divorces 
and murders. A scornful smile, sicken- 
ingly sweet as Stella observed through 
the edges of her eyes, played on her lips. 

“He’s comin’ to my dance!” sang the 
thoughts of the one at the typewriter. 
“I’m to keep good—for him. I’m a wom. 
an—he said so—an’ I love him, an’ I’] 
save him from her, ’cause I’m good!” 

And the other, well enough advanced 
in woman-art to know what women felt, 
smiled to herself at the futility of the 
stenographer’s devotion. 

Sullivan entered. 

“Oh, of course!” he called quickly. 
“I forgot I had told you to wait here, 
Miss Graham. Good morning, Stella.” 

Both girls turned. 

“You know what you said the other 
night, Miss Graham. Well, I’m grate- 
ful.” 

Stella gulped, and Mabelle looked at 
him in astonishment. 

“You don’t understand?’ He laughed 
happily. “Well, I’ll tell you two girls a 
secret. Miss Graham, there is a customer 
on the first floor I’m very particular 
should be pleased. I want you to wait on 
her because nobody can do it so well as 
you, You run along, Stella, and take a 
peep, and then tell me if I don’t de- 
serve congratulations. It’s my fiancée.” 
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R. FRANCIS EVERETT answered 

with promptitude the ring of his 

night-bell, for to tell the truth, he had 
not been sleeping. 

“It’s for poor Mary Silver, no doubt,” 
he said to himself. ““Thank God that I 
held on!” 

He threw his old wine-colored study 
robe about him and descended to the 
front door. As he opened it, the purple- 
black night, brilliant with stars, saluted 
him, and a cool wind, carrying with it 
the earthy odors of the night, blew upon 
his burning face and parched lips. He 
recognized the form without for Sil- 
ver’s. 


“I’m so sorry to disturb you, doctor,” 


said the visitor, breathlessly, “but it 
seems as if Mary can’t endure her tor- 
ment a moment longer. I know you can 
do something to relieve her. What are 
the kiddies and I going to do if you 
can’t get her out of this? You don’t think 
she’s going to leave us, do you?” 

“How do I know, man?” asked the 
doctor irritably. “I’m not the master of 
life and death, am I? Got your horse 
and cart there? That will save time— 
I’ll not have to hitch up. I can walk 
back, you know. In five minutes I’ll be 
with you.” 

He sprang up the stairs, relieved be- 
yond words at the interruption—at the 
imperative necessity for work. Silver 
had apologized for taking him from the 
house; he did not know that in doing 
so he was pulling him ‘out of hell. It 
was the third night that he had fought 
his familiar demon—the old, insensate, 
crazy thirst for drink. He had felt the 
approaches of the attack for a fortnight, 
and, but for the condition of Mary Sil- 
ver, his childhood friend, who was walk- 
ing at the very rim of the Dark Valley, 


he would have put up no fight whatever. 
It had seemed to him, looking at his own 
case with the objective scrutiny of a 
medical man, that he suffered less in the 
after-effects if he yielded to his sporadic 
thirst without too much resistance. The 
debilitation appeared to be less if the 
indulgence was not prefaced with a per- 
iod of emotional stress. ‘Emotional 
stress !”” In his calm moments he was able 
so to denominate the scarlet hours of tor- 
ture; the fiendish gnawing at his vitals, 
the bestial confusion of his brain. At 
such times, food had no more taste upon 
his palate than as if it had been bran; no 
pleasure, no book, could divert him; the 
regard of the community was as nothing 
to him. As for his self-respect, it was 
submerged in his desire as a drowning 
man is beaten down, and broken and 
pounded under by the breakers. 

But brave little Mary Silver, whose 
books he had carried to school, who had 
met the surgeon’s knife with quiet hero- 
ism, who desired for the sake of her 
children to hold on to life with her frail 
and loving grasp—he had not been will- 
ing to desert her. Yet, at the very mo- 
ment in which he had been summoned 
by her husband, he had been upon the 
point of making his way to his old 
haunts. Where they were, few if any of 
those who knew and honored him in the 
sane and useful phases of his career, 
had any idea. The few who did agreed 
to overlook his black periods of shame 
and misery. He bought their silence and 
their commiseration with his essential 
and native integrity, and with his in- 
tense devotion to his calling. 

“Tt’s his inheritance, poor devil,” said 
the men. The women, somewhat less for- 
giving, whispered: “You remember his 
father?” 
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And they remembered—everybody re- 
membered. Even more vividly was the 
tragedy of his brother recollected. Rob- 
ert Everett had been four years the senior 
of his brother, and he, like Francis, had 
grown to manhood with many eyes 
watching for the appearance of the he- 
reditary taint. It had not appeared in 
either son till after John Everett—a bril- 
liant, yet a piteous man—was laid in his 
grave. Then the periodic thirst for liquor 
fastened upon Robert, ruined his career 
in the law, brought his mother to her 
grave, and ended in his obliteration. He 
had gone from home under the spell of 
his infatuation, and had been swallowed 
up. No trace of him could be found. His 
brother held to the idea that he had put 
an end to a life which he found pound- 
ing on the shoals, and there had been 
times in plenty when he had been tempted 
to emulate him. It was difficult to tell 
what had withheld him. It may have been 
his genuine and vital interest in his 
profession. It may have been Adela Rou 
let. 

She was not a native of his town, but 
had come from Canada—a soft-voiced, 
tender-eyed girl with a strangely free and 
blithe spirit, whom he had loved from the 
moment he met her, coming from the 
woods with her basket of trilium on her 
arm. When, at the end of a year, he told 
her of his love, he met with an un- 
ashamed avowal. 

“You know that I love you, Francis,” 
she had said, “It began months ago—my 
love for you. You are the only person in 
all the world with whom I feel perfectly 
and happily at home. Wherever we two 
were, it would be home to me. And, dear, 
when I realized this I wept all night.” 

“Vou wept r 

“Tt meant that I must go alone all 
my life, Francis. I shall never marry 
you, my dear—my poor dear.” 

They were walking in the grey dusk 
of a November day, rustling the dead 
leaves with their feet, and the chill fell 
upon him like a blight. 

“I’m afraid I don’t need to ask why 
not, Adela.” 

“No, dear.” 

“But if I change?” 

Even then there was no assertion, no 
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confidence in his tone. The girl looked 
at him with swimming eyes 

“If for five years you can call your 
self a free man,” she said, “I'll marry 
you.” 

“Five years! Aren’t you cruel, Adela? 
Our first youth will have passed.” 

“Why do we talk of it?” she had 
cried, with anguish in her voice. “They 
tell me you will never change. Your 
father was a noble man and he loved 
his wife and children, but his enemy al- 
ways kept him tied. You are like him 
in every way, I hear—the same generous 
nature, the same ability, the same fatal 
weakness. Everyone has warned me not 
to hope, and indeed, I don’t dare to do 
so, Francis. You, yourself, cannot give 
me the assurance that I may. So we 
mustn’t plan for a future together—we 
mustn’t. If it comforts you to know that 
I love you, and that I never shall say 
that to any other man, why take and keep 
that comfort ; but don’t expect me to live 
with you or to be dependent upon you. 
That would be a sin, Francis.” 

She looked her meanings into his 
shamed face and while they stood ap- 
palled before the realities of life, the 
tears gathered in their young eyes—bitter 
and scalding tears—and fell upon the 
ruin of their hopes. 

Curiously enough he was going over 
this again as Bertram Silver urged his 
mare along the sandy road to the out- 
skirts of the town. Perhaps it partly 
was because the road took him past the 
little cement cottage where Peter Roulet 
and his daughter, Adela, lived, back 
among the butter-nut trees not far from 
the Silver’s. The odor of Adela’s honey- 
suckle came out to him as they passed, 
and he had a mental vision of how the 
vine romped up the eaves, fairly throw- 
ing its coral blossoms within the white 
room where his love slept. For she was 
his love in spite of all—in spite of his 
bestial thirst, and mad brain and shame- 
ful hiding, he kept a place of pure imag- 
inings, in which he housed her inviola- 
bly. To say that his remorse was pro- 
found for having doomed her to a lonely 
and frustrate life, would be to exceed 
the truth. He had made a romance of his 
despicability, and he compassionated 














himself, thinking of himself as one whom 
the gods had chosen to destroy. The di- 
rect, immediate, brutal quality of his 
selfishness kept him from any actual 
and sustained consideration for others, 
although it did not prevent his idealiza- 
tion of the girl whose life he had ren- 
dered incomplete. 

There was only a 
dim light burning in 
the Silver cottage, 
and as the men ran 
to the door they 
were greeted by Mrs, 
Wembleton, Mary 
Silver’s mother. 

“She’s sleeping,” 
she whispered, ‘‘and 
the pain’s gone sud- 
denly. I’m so sorry 
we brought you out, 
doctor! Wont you 

come in and sleep 
here on the sofa? 
We can make you 
quite comfortable, 
and give you break- 
fast before you go 
back home.” 

But as duty re- 
laxed the _ tension, 
Everett’s red de- 
mons leaped upon 
him. He could hard- 
ly control the riot of 
satisfaction in his 
voice as he said: 

“Thank you, Mrs. 
Wembleton, but I believe I’ll not stay. 
Let me leave some powders for the pain 
—it may come back, you know—and a 
few tablets for the heart, if the action 
should become weak. And, by the way, 
let me warn you that if a physician is 
needed and I am not at hand, that you 
must not wait for me. Send for Dr. Yale 
—he’s young but efficient. Your daughter 
is in too serious a condition to risk any 
delay. You understand ?” 

He lifted his haunted eyes and looked 
into the weary face of the old, watching 
mother. She had known him from baby- 
hood and she understood. 

So he went out into the exquisite night, 
his lust consuming him, and turning his 
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He descended to the front door 
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back upon the town, bent his steps to- 
ward a group of beached river boats lying 
beneath a group of ancient willows, and 
known to outcasts as Mother Miller’s 
Ranch. The road was firm beneath his 
feet, for there had been a recent rain, 
and had he been open to any such im- 
pression, he would 
have discerned the 
purity and loveliness 
of Nature’s face be- 
hind her ‘close-en- 
shrouding veil of 
night. As it was, he 
went on with a des- 
perate and evil de- 
termination, his 
throat dry, his eyes 
hot, his whole being 
avid for its dehu- 
manizing indul- 
gence. 

A mile or more 
from the Silvers, his 
path debouched, and 
crossed the railroad, 
and he was delayed 
at this point by the 
passage of a heavy 
freight. Several 
times, as he paced 
back and forth im- 
patiently, he thought 
he heard voices and 
laughter, but it 
seemed so unlikely 
that this could be 
the case, that he dis- 
missed the idea as one of those fancies 
which visited him when his brain was 
superstimulated by the liquor madness. 
Then a whiff of wood smoke was blown 
to him, and with the passing of the train, 
the voices became unmistakable. Two or 
three horizontal threads of light became 
visible also, and as he proceeded, he 
found himself confronted with a high 
barricade made of old railroad ties 

The wall was fashioned in the shape 
of a triangle, with one side open to the 
prairie, and it afforded partial shelter to 
a gathering of men who lay or squatted 
around a camp-fire. Above the fire de- 
pended a kettle from which arose a solic- 
iting odor compounded of many things, 
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and above the wholesome steam of the 
stew, scents yet more penetrating asserted 
themselves—the pungent fume of spirits. 

Everett stopped in sharp surprise. 
Then he realized at what he was looking. 

“A Mulligan Camp,” he muttered 
under his breath. 

He had heard times in plenty of this 
institution of the west—this last “hang 
out” of the hoboes. Here, when the “jag 
fit’ overtook them, swarmed the “short 
stake” and “long-stake” workers on the 
railroads, or the great irrigation pro- 
jects ; here gathered the habitual tramps, 
the casual criminals, the abject ‘“‘tomato- 
can ‘bos,’ pooling their “kale” for the 
purpose of filling the pot and keeping 
the pail going. It was the convention of 
the pariahs, where, safe beyond the con- 
fines of town and the scrutiny of the 
sheriff, they could give themselves up to 
a week or a fortnight of debauchery, 
drinking themselves into insensibility, 
arousing themselves to eat, and in mo- 
ments of comparative lucidity indulging 
in something that for want of a better 
name might be termed sociability. 

Everett reckoned that there were 
twenty men availing themselves of the 
communal hospitality of this primitive 
shelter. So miserable, filthy, perpetually 
homeless and dejected did some of them 
appear, that the thought occurred to Ev- 
erett they were not men, but abortions. 
Their bloated faces and furtive eyes, the 
indescribable and base incompleteness of 
them, gave them the look of something 
more appalling than degeneracy—they 
seemed rather like wallowing creatures 
who had not yet been lifted above the 
primordial slime. Yet, a moment later, 
they began to assume some of the char- 
acteristics of human beings. A man who 
had been leaning nonchalantly against 
the barricade of ties came forward with 
something between a challenge and a 
salutation. 

“How-dy-do?” he said in oracular 
voice. ““Were you wishin’ to see any bloke 
here ?” 

In spite of the slang, a certain gram- 
matical pretentiousness in the remark, 
arrested Everett’s attention. He looked 
sharply at the man and saw that he was 
well, indeed neatly, dressed. His face was 
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long, narrow and keen, his brow high, 
his eyes too close together, his air recog 
nizably that of the man of excessive ego- 
tism. The physician had no difficulty in 
classifying the type. 

He paused for an instant before an- 
swering. The scene before him was new, 
but in certain of its features it was no 
more disgusting than similar scenes he 
had witnessed. It occurred to him that if 
he were looking for hell—and he knew 
his quest was for nothing less—this place 
would serve him very well. A profound, 
ironical estimate of himself made him 
pause here, amid conditions that revolted 
him, with the intention of remaining if 
he were allowed. The incredible nether- 
self of this man—who could be useful, 
and wise, and steadfast—took the domin- 
ating hand. He looked shrewdly and 
avidly at his interlocutor. 

“IT want booze,” said he, 
“and I'll pay for it.” 

The other regarded him with surprise 
and suspicion. 

“Yer don’t belong to our gang,” he 
said. “Sure you don’t mean to blow the 
gaff on us?” 

“I want booze, I tell you,” Everett 
cried angrily, and something in the des- 
peration of his tone, and in the anguish 
of his eyes, convinced the inquisitor of 
his sincerity. There was, perhaps, among 
all those men who had been ruined by 
their inertia or their self-indulgence, or 
their avoidance of man’s burden of re- 
sponsibility, not one who could match his 
ferocity of appetite. To drink was their 
amusement, their one great variation of 
monotony. Through the doorway of this 
temporary madness they made their one 
excursion beyond the miserable experi- 
ences of every-day life. But they recog- 
nized Everett’s type. He was a “speller,” 
and the “spell” was incontestibly upon 
him. 

Linotype Bill, the spokesman, drew 
back with a movement of acquiescence. 

“We'll divvy up,” he said, “but jes’ 
now we're short of licker. Cigarette, a 
guy belongin’ to the push, has gone out 
moochin’. He'll be back soon with th’ 
stuff. Let’s see some of yer dough.” 

Everett took a roll of bills from his 
pocket 


succinctly, 
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“IT want you to keep me going,” he 
said, “till I tell you to stop. And for 
pity’s sake don’t let me taper down in 
the middle. What’s left over of the roll 
is for the gang.” 

“Right you are,” said the other. “An’ 
wot I say I’ll do, I'll do. Wont y’ hev a 
taste o’ th’ mulligan?” 

A man with a Gypsy-like face, whom 
they called “Tricksy,”’ was dispensing the 
hospitality of the pot. He dished out 
some of the mess onto a broken plate and 
passed it to Everett. From sheer inquis- 
itiveness, the guest of this open-air cara- 
vansarai tasted it, and was amazed to find 
it delicious. Onions, corn, pease, beans, 
potatoes, a little mutton and much rice 
identified themselves, and if a Creole of 
the bayous had contributed the seasoning, 
it hardly could have been improved upon. 
Everett, who had eaten next to nothing 
for forty-eight hours, emptied his plate. 

The good, hot food put strength into 
him, and while he was awaiting the re- 
turn of the Ganymede of this sorry 
brood of nether deities, he threw himself 
upon the ground to look about him. Curi- 
ously enough, the longer he looked at 
these men, the less they revolted him. 
Their eyes, though half-dazed with drink, 
were watchful ; beneath their assumption 
of stupidity was an inherent keenness, 
and the expression with which they re- 
garded this man who was still a member 
of ordered Society, showed mingled wist- 
fulness and hostility. Everett felt his 
senses and his sympathies sharpening. 
Such extraordinary alertness and per- 
ceptiveness usually presaged his periods 
of indulgence. Life appeared to grow in- 
candescent, to reach some point of inde- 
scribable brilliance and longing, and the 
thirst which tormented him, assumed at 
times marvelous disguises, so that it 
seemed as if he were lifted above his 
usual altitudes of impassioned aspira- 
tions. If the hound of heaven had been 
upon his traces, his poignant powers of 
understanding, his impulses toward elo- 
quence, could not have been greater. He 
desired something ultimate—and lost 
himself in brutish oblivion. 

The men were drawing out of the 
shadows nearer to the blaze, and he felt 
that their inquisitiveness matched his 
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own. From boyhood the romance of a 
camp-fire had appealed to him, and now 
he felt a wild and grotesque enjoyment 
in it. He was foregathered with the 
damned, and he wondered what civilities 
were current amid Plutonic shades. 

The nonchalant man became the voice 
of the company. 

“This th’ fust time you’ve struck a 
Mulligan Camp?” he inquired. He was 
now reclining in rather a graceful man- 
ner, resting on one elbow, and flourishing 
his cigarette with an air. 

“Ves,” said Everett, and then added 
from the fundamental shamelessness of 
his soul that hour, “but it isn’t the first 
time I’ve been on a bender—not by a 
long shot.” 

“What name?” asked the dandy in- 
gratiatingly. 

Everett smiled. 

“Do names go here?” he asked. 
“What’s your name, if I may inquire?” 

“Linotype Bill,” said he, ‘and known 
from Portland, Maine, to Portland, Ore- 

on.” 

“Well,” answered Everett, “I’m known 
only in this town and not known for any 
too much good, I’m afraid. As for my 
name—if I had remembered it, I 
wouldn’t be here.” 

“Business, then—what business?” in- 
sisted the dandy. 

“I pretend I can cure men when 
they’re sick.” 

“Oh, a crocus! He’s a crocus,” some 
one muttered. 

A husky voice spoke from beyond the 
smoke : 

“T had a crocus for m’ pal, oncet,” it 
said. ‘‘We piked it t’gether four year and 
never come t’ words th’ hull time. We’ve 
rode the rods from ’Frisco to Chi.—he 
c’u’d swing a hammock as neat as Lino- 
type Bill, and f’r days we’d go scootin’ 
along, th’ wind howlin’ an’ th’ dirt flyin’, 
and yellin’ at the top o’ our lungs. Ole 
Crocus Tom an’ me split our las’ ball 
more’n once, I tell yer. He c’u’d batter th’ 
kale out’n a stone image.” 

There was a brief silence. Everyone 
had a feeling that the recital was not 
completed. And finally the husky voice 
continued, after a choking cough: 

“He’s croaked now Him an’ me wus 
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drillin’ on th’ I. C. an’ Crocus got shet ’n 
a box-car. I didn’t know nothin’ of it. 
I’d gone to batter a hand-out an’ when I 
come back he’d beat it. They never come 
on him till they got t’ N’Awleans—an’ 
he’d bin side-tracked three days.”’ 

Chere was another silence. 

“He square 
husky man by way of epitaph. 

Linotype Bill had been drawing nearer 
to Everett. He appeared to think he 
needed accounting for. 

“It may seem surprisin’ to a city guy, 
who’s bin runnin’ along even an’ 
smooth,” he said, “that a bloke should 
git out an’ bum it. But it comes natur’l 
‘nough. Look at me now. I used t’ be as 
smart a printer as y’d find at th’ case. 
Made m’ thirty per, an’ had a good 
woman an’ kiddies. Went t’ church and 
had other clo’es. Then th’ linotypes come 
in and I los’ m’ job. C’u’dn’t turn m’ 
han’ t’ nothin’—tried this an’ that, an’ 
my ol’ woman took in washin’, Then I 
got t’ boozin’ and she kicked me out. I 
felt bad at that an’ run around like a 
chicken with m’ head cut off, not knowin’ 
what t’ do; an’ then, who sh’u’d I run 
into but ole A. No. 1 hisself! He foun’ 
me blubberin’ ’side a ditch, an’ he yanked 
me t’ m’ feet and put his arm in mine. 
‘Come ‘long an’ mooch wi’ me,’ sez he t’ 
me. ‘Drill ’round th’ worl’ an’ look at th’ 
other men a-workin’. It makes me roar,’ 
sez he, ‘t’ see ‘em sweatin’, all sober as 
jedges, thinkin’ life ’mounts t’ somethin’. 
It don’t,’ sez he, ‘it’s all a damn joke.’ An’ 
he taught me how to batter an eat out’n 
th’ kitchen-mechanics, an’ take in the 
ladies with a jigger on m’ arm, and wring 
‘em with th’ horspital spiel, an’ to hook 
m’ hammock under th’ freights—’”’ 

“An’ how t’ work us an’ th’ like o’ us 
f’r suckers!” cried an angry voice from 
the ground. “Never a can o’ tom-atoes 
did y’ drop in th’ mulligan, Linotype. 
Never ‘a set-up did y’ give us! Spongin’, 
spongin’—that’s all you do, an’ don’t y’ 
forgit it!” 

An animal-like growl spread among 
the prone men around the fire, and Ev- 
erett looked for a free-for-all fight. But 
nothing of the sort. Linotype Bill was 
engaged in delicately cleaning his nails 
with a pearl-handled knife. 


wus a ’bo,” added the 
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“Yeh keep ca’m, Sparkle,” he said in 
a superior manner. “Yeh know an’ th’ 
others know, I’ve kep th’ bulls off’n ye 
mor’n onct, an’ I’ve mended yeh, whin th’ 
wa’n’t no crocus t’ do ut. Didn’t I keep 
Bughouse Ben out’n stir? Talked him 
out! Yeh remember that, don’t yeh? An’ 
I foun’ ole Baldy’s kid f’r him, and 
mooched from Seattle t’ Charleston with 
him an’ dropped him kehslump in ole 
Baldy’s arms, Well, yes, what ?” 

No one answered. Evidently Linotype 
Bill had successfully maintained his right 
to be regarded as a useful member of 
tramp society. 

“I say, Linotype, did yeh reely have 
a spiel with A. No. 1?” 

The voice was young, fresh, clear, and 
somehow, indefinably innocent. Everett, 
looking up with a genuine impulse of 
curiosity, saw the light reflected on a boy- 
ish and candid face, sun-browned and 
eager, with the restless and watchful eyes 
of a homeless lad. Here, apparently, was 
one who loved a tale for the tale’s sake. 

“Bet yer life,” responded Linotype. 
“A No. 1 an’ me is pals.” 

“Oh, tell me about him, please,” 
begged the boy. He came nearer, limping 
frightfully, and sank down on.the ground 
with an awkward movement, near Ev- 
erett. 

‘“That’s an ole yarn,” said Linotype, 
importantly. “He’s king o’ th’ ’boes an’ 
he knows ut. Bin’ ’roun’ th’ worl’ four 
times, hez his monogram on a’mos’ every 
station-house an’ box-car in th’ U. &., 
talks everything from hobo t’ Chinee and 
Chinook. Tours Europe like a prince. 
Wotever we know, he knows ten times 
better. He kin batter a ball out’n a Metho- 
dy minister an’ squeeze blood out’n a tur- 
nip. An’ he don’t wear no jigger, n’r put 
up no tear-startin’ yarn. He jes’ chews 
th’ rag—an’ gits wot he wants. It’s th’ 
way he hez with him. If he’d a’wanted t’ 
be president o’ one o’ th’ roads he drills 
on, he c’u’d ’a’ bin it, I reckon. But he 
preferred to be a bum an’ go an’ come; 
an’ he’s th’ wonder child, all right.” 

“What are you doing here, boy?” de- 
manded Everett sharply of the young fel- 
low who had questioned Linotype. “And 
what’s your name? Do you come from 
around here?” 
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A look of something like defiance 
flared into the young fellow’s face. 

“T don’t tell my name, no mor’n you,” 
he said. “They call me ‘Blondie.’ I got to 
moochin’ because I couldn’t do nothin’ 
else.” 

Everett already had noticed that his 
leg was maimed, and now the boy dis- 
played a distorted and pitiable hand. 

‘An electric wire done it,” he said. “I 
was repairin’ f’r th’ Calumet in Chi, and 
I struck a wire on th’ raw. I spent nine 
months in th’ horspital, and when I got 
out I tried to find some kind of a job 
suited to a one-armed, one-legged guy. 
Jobs like that wasn’t layin’ ’round thick 
over th’ landscape, and I got to mogch- 
in’. ) 

“And boozing ?” Everett suggested. 

“Some. Why?” 

Everett did not answer. He found it 
difficult to think of this young fellow 
yoking himself with these others. The 
boy appealed to him, and set him think- 
ing of other things. He was not—save 
for his wounds—so unlike his own 


brother in certain ways—and not impos- 


sibly, Bob himself had come to some 
such end as this. It was a curious thing, 
but this was the first time the idea ever 
had come to him—that Bob might have 
taken to the road! He had thought of him 
always as too proud and too fine for that. 
A swift“bullet in the brain, or a plunge 
at midnight from the wharf, in last, des- 
perate protest against his growing be- 
sotment, Francis had been able to 
imagine. But this! Yet, now the notion 
obsessed him, and under the spell of it, 
he lay prone, his face buried in his hands, 
thinking. The idea had a gourd-like 
growth, and passed from inception to 
conviction with a vitality that amazed 
him. Afterward, he was able to think of 
it as a telepathic announcement, but at 
the time he set the intensity of the idea 
down to the super-stimulation of his 
brain. 

He had no idea how long he lay there, 
following the paths opened to him by 
this thought, but he became aware pres- 
ently of low moans. They came from the 
remote corner of the barricade, where a 
long figure lay stretched in shadow. A 
sort of spasm of perception gripped him 
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—an unexplainable thing that caught at 
his vitals. 

‘“‘Who’s that?” he demanded. “Who’s 
ill ?” 

“Tt’s our main guy,” said the Gypsy- 
faced man. “He flickered this mornin’, 
an’ he’s -bin pipin’ away all day.” He 
came closer to Everett and whispered: 
“He wont git no better. He’s got to 
croak. When I heard y’ wus a crocus, I’d 
’a’ arsked y’ t’ see him, but I knowed he 
wanted to be lef’ t’ hisself.” 

Everett leaped to his feet and made 
his way to the corner. There, breathed 
upon by all the pleasant airs of night, 
canopied by the stars, yet befouled with 
the reek of this company, lay a most ab- 
ject and tragic creature. His face, once 
handsome and refined, was haggard and 
debased, and from its repellant sophisti- 
cation, looked a pair of world-weary 
eyes. His form was long and retained in- 
dications of old-time grace, but it was 
clothed in disgusting rags, and his nar- 
row, shapely feet protruded from miser- 
able boots. 

Everett carried with him habitually in 
his night visiting, an electric pocket- 
lamp, and he flashed this upon the fea- 
tures of the man, who looked back at 
him with a gaze which changed from 
insolence and pain, to one of profound 
—almost intolerable—recognition. Fran- 
cis began to tremble. He let the lamp 
fall. Then with his shaking hand he 
gripped the emaciated arm of the other. 
For a long time they remained so in 
silence, and those by the fire could hear 
their breathing. 

The men scented drama, and surrepti- 
tiously drew near—though all had the 
desire not to appear to intrude. 

The Gypsy-faced man wore a nervous 
and mischievous grin. 

“Aint it odd?” he said. “You two 
might be brothers, by th’ looks.” 

Something seemed to snap in Francis 
Everett’s brain. He looked up, cast his 
glance at the dying man, then at the 
others. 

“We are,” he said distinctly, in his 
rich and emphatic voice “—brothers.” 

Linotype Bill leaned forward to light 
a fresh cigarette, and as he blew out the 
match he said: 


’ 
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“What in hell did yeh do it f'r, Know 
in’ One? If this wus yr ole roost, why 
did yeh this way? Y’ 
‘a’ knowed ye’d git jiggered.” 

Everett had taken the sick man’s pulse 
between his fingers. 

“Don’t talk, Bob,” he said softly. “Til 
get you out of this. I’ll take you home. 
You're a bit weak, but you’ve a chance.” 

Ihe sick man laughed. 

“Don’t be a fool, Frank. I’m beat and 
| know it. I suppose that’s why I edged 
back this way. I wanted to get a glimpse 
of the old place—I even thought, when 
it came to the last, I might send for you. 
Instead of that —isn’t it curious? — 
you’ve come to me.” 

“What’s ailing you? Is it something 


come might 


chronic ?” 

“What's ailin 
sleeping out, booze, booze, booze, eating 
rotten, half-cooked food, going filthy, 
having no home, thinking hobo thoughts. 
What’s ailing me? Everything! What’s 
ailing a rotten egg?” 

“Don’t, Bob! You’re not in a condi- 
tion to talk. Here!’ Everett took his 
physician’s case from his pocket and 
forced two small, scarlet pellets over the 
sick man’s lips. He spoke another word 
of warning, but the other was not to be 


me? Riding the rods, 


cu 
Ss 


quieted. 

“Do you know why I wanted to see 
you, Frank ?” 

“For old sake’s sake, Bob?’ He hada 
vision of their days together at home, 
their stirring excursions, their secrets, of 
Bob’s laughter, of his singing, of how he 
used to rid: the black mare, shouting, his 
hair blowing in the wind. 

“No, no! What would have been the 
use of that? I wanted to say it needn't 
have been.” 

“What needn’t have been? Your going 
away?” 

“Any of it—for you or me—the booz- 
ing, I mean. I tell you, they settled our 
hash for us while we were in the cradle. 
Didn’t we hear it whispered before we 
got in knickers, that we’d go as father 
went? Weren’t we warned to watch out, 
and made to feel, all the time, that the 
warnings would be thrown away? Didn't 
they tak: us, poor innocents, and set us 
aside for slaughter 2” 
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“I don’t quite understand—” 

“No, but you will, Frank, you will! 
Some day you'll discover that the booze 
appetite is all a myth. I tell you they 
hypnotized us into making brutes of our- 
selves. They put a spell over us. They 
convinced us to the bottom of our souls, 
that we had inherited the taste. We were 
taught to shudder, and dread and pray 
and fear, and by God, after a time they 
got us there! They got us in the gutter 
—for which they predestined us. But 
listen to me!” In spite of his brother’s 
restraining hand, the sick man raised 
himself upon his elbow, and his burning 
eyes gleamed out of the fire-shot gloom 
with an expression of appalling wrath 
and sorrow. “It’s a lie! It’s a cheat! It’s 
a legend—a myth, a superstition! Until 
we had burned ourselves out with the 
liquor they scared us into taking, we 
were as fit as the next man.” 

“You mean that there is no such thing 
as dipsomania?” inquired the physician. 

“T mean it’s like hydrophobia—fifty 
sham cases to one real one—and gener- 
ally to be diagnosed as blue funk. They 
fooled us, man—prayed and wept and 
sighed us into making drunkards of our- 
selves. Why, I cleared out because I 
thought I wanted to wallow in drink. 
And I found I loathed it—but I kept on 
drinking—to forget that I was a drunk- 
ard.” 

“Why didn’t you come back home? If 
you felt that way, you could have pulled 
up.” 

“What was the use? I’d broken moth- 
er’s heart—at least, I suppose I had. I’d 
left my girl—no, you didn’t know about 
that, and it doesn’t matter now, for she’s 
in her grave. And I’d got fond of—of 
the life.” 

“Bob!” 

“Oh, I don’t expect you to understand! 
But there have been free, wild days, and 
no one to account to, and pals who stuck, 
and queer jokes and ironies, and a chance 
to laugh at fools! You get through with 
the compromises and the hypocrisies in a 
life like this. You don’t have to truckle ; 
you don’t have to conform.” 

“Nonsense!’’ said Francis angrily. 
“You’re made up of shams—all of you 
—with your ‘hot air’ and your false sores, 
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and your begging yarns, and your living 
at the expense of other men.” 

The sick man smiled a twisted smile. 

“There’s two sides to the question,” he 
said faintly, feeling at last the result of 
his exertions. “I wouldn’t like to say just 
how some of you respectable ones look 
to us—hoboes.” 

“He’s goin’ to croak!” warned the 
Gypsy-faced man. “Best brace him some- 
how, crocus! Why don’t that blitherin’ 
dago come with th’ booze?” 

Everett drew a fragile capsule from 
his pocket and crushed it beneath the 
sick man’s nostrils. A penetrating odor 
spread upon the air, and Robert Everett 
struggled back again to consciousness. 

“Take some more of these pellets, 
Bob,” pleaded Francis. “They'll give us 
an hour longer together.” 

“What do I want of an hour more, 
Frank, with you or anybody? What does 
it matter now, what any man says to me 
or what I say to any man?” 

A sharp—almost an explosive—sound 
of sobbing broke on their ears. It was the 
boy, Blondie ; he was shaking with grief. 

“That’s my little pal,’ explained the 
‘“Knowin’ One,” and he called brokenly 
to the boy: “Shut up, Blondie! It isn’t 
bad—when you come to it. Hittin’ the 
long trail’s about the easiest thing we 
do.” 

“What d’y mean by it?” demanded 
Tricksy, “interruptin’ the main guy like 
that an’ him a-talkin’ t’ his long-lost 
brother !” 

“Why -don’t he make his 
sobbed the lad. “If he’d make his peace, 
I could stan’ his goin’ !” 

Linotype Bill spoke confidentially to 
Everett. 

“He’s religious,” he said, in much the 
tone in which he might have said that he 
was “bughouse.” And he added: “He 
hates moochin’, but what else ken he do? 
The Knowin’ One looked out f’r him, 
but I don’t know what'll come to him 
now when he hez t’ go ’round—alone.” 

Robert Everett had contrived to raise 
himself again. 

“Frank,” he whispered, “don’t forget 
that Blondie cried—for me. He’s the— 
the only—one who will, you know. Could 
—you—do him—a good turn?” 





peace ?” 
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A moment later the wanderer had 
reached his place of rest. 

At this instant, Cigarette, the young 
emissary, for whom they all had been 
waiting, came running toward them 
shouting : 

“Hi! Hi! I gotta it!’ He sped toward 
them like a Mercury, and stopped in 
their midst, showing his perfect teeth and 
holding two large bottles above his head. 
“T hada de luck,” he explained. “I sing 
and dance three, foura saloons, so!” 

He was not Mercury now, but Bac- 
chus, dancing with the bottles raised in 
his slender hands. Curls hung thick from 
his head and fell into his hot and reck- 
less eyes, as he swayed and leaped. The 
men tried to stop him, but he would not 
listen and glided from their grasp. 

As a last resort Tricksy, the Gypsy, 
pulled a revolver from his pocket and 
pointed it at the glancing feet. 

“Stop it!” he roared. “Don’t you see 
the main guy’s croaked ?” 

Cigarette became static, one bottle still 
aloft, horror depicted on his face. Then 
he began to whiten and shiver. 

“Oh, oh!” he wailed, “I hata croakin’. 
Alla de tima mal—”’ He stopped, search- 
ing for a word the others would under- 
stand. By chance he glanced upon the 
bottles in his hand. The cork of one of 
them had been loosened. He tossed one 
bottle to the men, jerked the cork from 
the other and poured the burning stuff 
down his throat. ‘““What’s de use?” he 
demanded, his eyes swimming with the 
moisture the stinging liquor forced into 
them. “Letta us dance and sing’”—he 
paused a moment and gave a dramatic 
gesture of despair—‘‘f’r to-morrow we— 
croak.” 

Linotype Bill wrenched the bottle 
from his hand and half-filling a little 
pocket-cup, offered it to the doctor. 

“Drink it, crocus,” he said sympathet- 
ically. 

The reek of it leaped to Everett’s nos- 
trils—seemed to strike him in the face 
like acid. He staggered away from it, his 
hands before his eyes. The men were all 
drinking now, and the very air was sur- 
charged with it. It killed the odor of the 
flowers, wiped out the perfume of sun- 
burned grasses, extinguished the wild, 














bitter scent of the willows. For one mad 
moment it seemed to Everett that the air 
was full of flying and flaming serpents, 
which spat at him, 

But miraculously, the moment was 
passing. The odors that had assailed him 
were now filling him with disgust. The 
fiery serpents—the leaping madness—of 
his brain was becoming stilled. He was 
able to look about him, to note the men 
by the fire, to turn his compassionate 
gaze upon the slender body of the 
“Knowin’ One’’—his boyhood compan- 
ion—to see that over all this squalor the 
patient night swung her immemorial 
stars and that upon these stumbling chil- 
dren Nature shed her perfumed breezes 
and her peace. To his unspeakable amaze- 
ment, his desire for liquor had deserted 
him completely. The conviction that he 
was through with it now and forever, was 
as absolute as his belief in the palpability 
of the rolling earth on which he stood. 
He experienced liberation as some men 
experience religion—he was born anew. 
A great light came into his soul—or 
rather, it seemed to emanate from his 
soul, and to shed its pure glory upon the 
scene about him. And he no longer con- 
demned. He understood—he pitied. 

“T don’t wish it, thank you,” -he said 
gently to Linotype Bill. “Thank you 
very much—but I shall never want it 
again.” 


** Frank,’’ he whispered 
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‘don't forget that Blondie cried—for re" 
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He walked to his brother, and laid him 
straight, covering his face with his hand 
kerchief. 

“T’ll be back soon,” he gaid, ‘and 
bring friends with me. No—don’t be 
afraid. They’ll understand. No one shall 
disturb you.” Last he spoke to Blondie. 

“You can be of use to me if you wish,” 
he said. “I’ll make a man of you—give 
you work in plenty—you’ve got all the 
arms and legs you’ll need for this par- 
ticular job. He said not to forget—that 
you cried for him—Bob. And I’ll not— 
I never forget !” 

Blondie had drunk nothing. He had 
been sitting with his head bowed on his 
knees. Now he got to his feet and caught 
at Everett’s sleeve. 

‘What y’ givin’ me, crocus ?”’ 

“Straight goods,” answered Everett. 
“A home, work, a place with self-re- 
specting men.”’ 

“Don’t fool 
“Don’t—” 

“Do I look as if I would? Go sit by 
him, Blondie, till I return.” 

He turned his back on the company 
and walked along the road toward town. 
The dawn was coming, and a wonderful 


me,” pleaded the other. 
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clarity spread over the heavens. The 
birds awakened, and the ground scents 
greeted him with their pure and familiar 
salutations. As he neared the home of 
Adela Roulet, he was startled to see the 
door flung open, and the girl, clothed in 
some loose garment, run through it and 
along the path toward the Silver’s cot- 
tage. Instantly Everett surmised that she 
had been summoned. Mary Silver was 
worse—possibly in extremis. 

He, too, ran, bounding over the ground 
with new and exultant strength. He fol 
lowed upon the very heels of Adela, saw 
the old mother on her knees and the hus- 
band bending over the bed. 

Adela threw an imploring glance at 
him. 

“She’s dying!” she whispered. 

Everett’s excitement gave way instan- 
taneously to the steeled calm of the phy- 
sician. He threw off his coat and rolled 
up his sleeves. 

“Bring the oxygen, Silver,” he com- 
manded. ‘‘Adela—that saline solution— 
get it ready. You know how. We'll have 
her back, Silver! Set your minds on that, 
all of you, please. She sha’n’t go. Mary!” 
he called. His voice rang bugle-clear—a 
new voice, proclaiming his mastery of 
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-himself. “Mary!’ 


, 


It was as if his re- 
habilitation of spirit gave him the right 
to summon the dying back to life. The 
sick woman’s lids fluttered—opened. 
“Here’s the oxygen, my girl. Steady and 
deep, now—breathe steadily! Stay with 
us, Mary—for the kiddies! This one 
fight, and you’ll conquer! You hear me, 
girl? A mother has no business not to 
live, eh? I’m here, Mary, and it’s right 
for you to live, so, with God’s help— 
There, steady and deep!” 

His strong body, vitalized with new 
life, his luminous eyes with their strange, 
high message, his rich and friendly voice, 
carrying conviction, seemed to fill the 
room with power. He was directing not 
only the actions, but the thoughts of all 
about him. 

The old mother was still upon her 
knees, but her eyes, heavy with weeping 
and watching, were raised to the phy- 
sician. 

“Your prayers will be answered, I 
think,” he said. “See, there is a little 
color coming back into her face, and her 
pulse is stronger.” 

“T am giving thanks now,” she an- 
swered. And she looked her meaning into 
his grateful and understanding eyes. 
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Their Happy Home 


BY BESSIE R. HOOVER 


Author of '' Pa Flickinger,’’ ‘*Opal,’’ etc 


“WE certainly are the most unhappy 
couple that ever lived!” 

The enunciator of these dire words 
was Theodore Hardman, a young at- 
torney but recently out of college, and 
as yet new to matrimony and his pro- 
fession. He lay on the sitting-room 
lounge in their small, inconvenient, 
rented cottage, and spoke thus plainly 
to Mabel Hardman, his wife. 

“As if I didn’t already know how 
miserable we are,” was the retort, “with- 
out your very disagreeable reminder.”’ 
“Why we ever married,” continued 





the young man, dismally but energet- 
ically, his deep voice, with which he 
meant to sway future juries, now a sort 
of emphatic growl, ‘is more than I prob- 
ably shall ever know.” 

“‘We were supposed to marry for love,” 
put in his wife flippantly, as she hemmed 
on her wedding linen with an unprac- 
ticed and rebellious hand that tangled 
the thread and made clumsy stitches. 

“It looks like it now, doesn’t it?” in- 
quired her husband sarcastically. 

Mabel did not reply; but her thread 
tangled again in a vexatious manner, 




















which she attributed solely to her hus- 
band’s crossness. 

“And that disgraceful motto over the 
door—it simply makes me crazy,” com- 
plained Hardman, wrathfully. 

“But I, at least, am not to blame for 
that,” declared his wife plaintively, her 
thread breaking. “If Aunt Sarah would 
work it for me on perforated cardboard 
in magenta and orange, I couldn’t help 
it. And she would tack it up over the 
door with her own hands when we went 
to housekeeping.” 

“T know she did. And every time I see 
ridiculously silly words, ‘Our 
Happy Home,’ 4 want to do something 
desperate.” 

“But if you had to stay at home all 
day with it glaring down on you, you'd 
feel even worse about it than you do.” 

“What makes home happy, anyway?” 
inquired her husband, his eyes still on the 
offensive motto. 

“There is only one thing that ever 
makes any home happy, Theodore,” re- 
plied his wife, superiorly, “and that is 
—love. No, don’t think I am going to 
be sentimental, for I’m not; washing 
dishes and sweeping and marketing have 
been the death of all my sentiment—if 
I ever had any.” 

“But love is not all that makes a 
happy home,” declared her husband 
quietly, yet in his most dogmatic tone. 

As she looked at Theodore lying there, 
a scowl on his strong, boyish face, Mabel 
Hardman felt that she must have been 
very foolish ever to have imagined her 
self in love with so overbearing and dis 
agreeable a person. He was childlike, 
and he had no self-control. He might 
have a keen legal mind, but he was not 
a success as a husband. 

“A great deal more than love is needed 
to make a happy home,” insisted her 
husband, “take my word for it.” 

“But one person alone cannot make 
a happy home. Besides, it’s a matter of 
temperaments. And I don’t think, hon- 
estly, Theodore, that you would be happy 
with any woman.” She knew that this 
was a very superior way to talk, but h 
was so unreasonable. 

“T sincerely believe 
sponded. 


those 


you,” he re- 
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“Then why did you marry?” she asked 
bluntly. 

“For the same reason that you did, 
I suppose.” 

“No, it she contradicted, 
evenly. “I married you because you made 
me. I can always console myself with 
that.” 

“Made you!” he shouted. 

“Yes, you know—that evening—” 

“That evening!” he echoed. 

“Why, Teddie!” Her voice became 
sympathetic for a moment. They were 
not really so angry as might appear from 
their conversation; but he was tired 
from his day’s work, and she was grow 
ing irritable from the weary monotony 
of her life. “That evening—when—’” 
She stopped; if he could not remember 
that memorable evening without prompt- 
ing, what was the use recalling it to 
his mind ? 

“You speak as if one particular even- 
ing were differentiated in some myster- 
ious manner from every other evening in 
our life—so that it stood out distinctively 
—a sort of a moral motto of an evening 

—like Aunt Sarah’s hideous ‘Our Happy 
Home.’ ”’ 

“T mean the evening you asked me to 
marry you.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Why—only—” But again what was 
the use of going on if he had forgotten 
the witchery of that far-off wonderful 
evening when quite humbly he had asked 
her to marry him, and she had firmly re- 
fused? Then he had swept away all her 
opposing arguments like so many cob 
webs with his persistent pleading, until 
at last she had yielded, willingly. But 
the silence growing unbearable, she felt 
herself forced to say: “You know you 
asked me to marry you—and then just 
made me say ‘yes.’ ” 

“IT guess I did,” he acknowledged, 
“now that you mention it.” 

“And it wasn’t the right thing to do,”’ 
she told him severely. ““You should have 
given me more time.”’ 

“Possibly I should; but it didn’t oc- 
cur to me, then.” 

‘And I am sure, Theodore, that we 
will never be happy if one of us con- 
stantly strives to domineer over the other. 


wasn’t,” 
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And you have always domineered over 
me in every way; you are always setting 
my opinions aside—’’ 

“As I did when I asked you to marry 
me—”’ 

“Exactly,” agreed his wife. “You 
have the dangerous gift of conversa- 
tion.” 

“But it’s convenient for me—being a 
lawyer. I’d be mighty lost without it.” 

“T suppose you won your case?” she 
asked grudgingly, remembering that he 
had probably had a hard day. 

“No, I lost it.” 

“Oh, Theodore, how could you?” she 
asked, anxiously. 

“Tt’s all right; I got a lot of exper- 
ience. I see now when it’s too late that | 
might have made a different plea—I’ll 
know better the next time.” 

“Oh, dear, nothing ever goes right 
any more,” sighed his wife. 

“But I am not complaining,” cut in 
her husband. 

“And I can see very clearly why 
things don’t come your way oftener in 
court ; it’s because you’re always so sure 
of yourself in everything. You just rely 
on your conversation—and it’s accurate 
knowledge that wins cases,” she assured 
him. “At college your bluff carried you 
through everything.” 

“No, not quite everything,” he qual- 
ified. 

“And a wife ought to know all about 
her husband’s affairs ; then she could ad- 
vise him. But you only say, ‘I’ve lost,’ 
or ‘I’ve won.’ ” 

“And generally—I’ve lost,” declared 
her husband, honestly. 

“And you tell me less and less about 
things, and here we’ve been married only 
six months.” 

“But I never find fault with your af- 
fairs—your housekeeping, for instance.” 

“No, never; why should you?” asked 
Mabel, surprised. 

“Why should I?” he echoed, glaring 
vindictively about the disordered room. 

“T don’t see what goes wrong here at 
home,” she cried, gazing at him help- 
lessly and wondering what new and dis- 
agreeable turn he meant to give this al- 
ready painful conversation. 

“Well, as long as we both seem to be 





helping each other out with a heart-to- 
heart talk, allow me to enlighten you. I’d 
appreciate a cleaner house ; I abhor dust ; 
I dislike to see dishes just slung on the 
table; I don’t enjoy bouquets of wilted 
flowers ; I favor ventilated rooms—”’ 

“Why, Theodore!” she exclaimed in 
a shocked voice. 

But he went relentlessly on: “I like 
to find my clothes occasionally ; I would- 
n't ask always to find them, for that 
would be asking the impossible, but just 
once in a while to stumble upon a gar- 
ment that was where I supposed it would 
be—would make life more livable.” 

“But you never will remember—” 

“And we never know where anything 
is—at least I don’t. I should dearly love 
to teach you the benefit of having a place 
for everything and everything in its 
place ; but that might look like domineer- 
ing. I have heretofore refrained from 
mentioning any of these things, in defer- 
ence, probably, to that hypocritical old 
motto.” 

“But, Theodore, I told you before we 
were married that I didn’t know much 
about house-work; and I have always 
looked upon the intellectual life as the 
first to think of.” 

“But a man must live—” 

“And, Theodore, you told mother just 
last week that I was doing well with the 
housekeeping—I heard you.” 

“My fatal gift of conversation, 
again,” explained her husband. 

“But there is so much to do, I never 
can get it all done.” 

“And yet you were urging me just 
last week to let you stop hiring the wash- 
ing and ironing and scrubbing done, so 
that you could do it yourself. You are 
not consistent.” 

“But we need the money so. And a 
little more or less work doesn’t count so 
much. Besides you know that one season 
why I don’t get more work done is be- 
cause I’ve been trying to keep up my 
college studies—philosophy and science 
—which is very much different from 
reading silly novels.” 

“The effect upon our home is the 
same,” her husband insisted dryly. “And 
while we’re talking—you let too many 
groceries spoil, and you leave the gas 

















vurning for hours when. it isn’t neces 
sary.” 

“Only twice,” defended 
Mabel, ‘‘and anybody might forget. And 
when I was home—’’ 

“Don’t talk about Aume,’ he cried; 
and then continued, ‘Nothing runs 
smoothly here; there is always the con- 
tinual grind of little things going wrong. 
And if I don’t jolly you up every even- 
ing—no matter how tired I am—you’re 
feel blue. And, remember, I 
never would have mentioned these things 
if you hadn’t begun about my work.” 
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The next morning her husband had 
either forgotten their unpleasant conver- 
sation or had decided to ignore it alto- 
gether. When he was gone for the day, 
Mabel looked around the untidy rooms 
and her heart sank. She had never done 
anything systematically, for her mind 
had generally been occupied with her 
studies. As her husband had never com- 
plained, however, she had not known 
that he was displeased. And she had con- 
sidered her studies of far more import- 
ance than the house-work. 

She had supposed that her life with 
Theodore would be very different, and 
that he would make brilliant strides in 
his profession from the very first. But 
it was all uphill work with him. And 
the monotony of their daily life was un- 
questionably wearing on her. They 
scarcely ever went anywhere, and there 
was no money with which to entertain 
even if they had had time for such pleas- 
ure. 

As she wandered despairingly about 
the littered rooms, she decided that she 
must give up her studies and try, after 
all, to do the housework as it should be 
done ; that was clearly her duty to Theo- 
dore, even if he were disagreeable and 
exacting. And she wondered drearily if 
her intellectual interests would dwindle 
away till she had no thought above her 
daily tasks. 

Determinedly she began, and grad- 
ually the remedial influence of work hon- 
estly done, made her more lenient to- 
wards her husband. After all he was but 
a boy, and she really could not have 
married anybody else. She learned, little 
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by little, that many different elements 
unite to make a happy home 

At first the work seemed very hard, 
and it taxed her ingenuity to plan a 
system of house-work that would be both 
convenient and economical, and often at 
night she was so tired from the unwonted 
exercise that she could scarcely stand. 
But she was determined to solve, in the 
best way she could, the problem of daily 
living, and she found that after all house 
keeping was an excellent field for the 
development of her intellectual facul- 
ties. 

As the days passed, Mabel Hardman 
coaxed back their happiness in many 
practical ways “and, without realizing 
just what was happening, her husband 
responded, and was cheered and com 
forted by the well-being of their small 
home. She forgot to be self-righteous 
and began to see that her husband car- 
ried a burden, too, for he had to earn 
a living as well as win recognition of his 
ability as a lawyer. And she discovered 
that, after all, he was fair-minded; his 
was the fierce pride of sincerity that 
would not let him grudge another his 
utmost credit. And if he was impulsive 
and outspoken it was in the candor of 
honesty. 

So, gradually, her faith in Theodore’s 
future came back to her; but she was 
learning that the success such as she 
had dreamed of for her husband does 
not come from nothing—it must be 
earned; just as she was also learning 
that a happy home does not develop by 
chance. 

One evening as he lay on the sitting- 
room lounge, Theodore Hardman’s eyes 
again dwelt upon the ugly, worsted 
motto over the door. Suddenly he was 
reminded of that far-away evening when 
he had found fault with his wife and, 
being a generous as well as an explosive 
soul, he suddenly spoke with deep- 
voiced humiliation : 

“Mabel, I am not human. I am a cave 
man.” 

“Has anything she 


- P >”? 
gone wrong: 


cried quickly, not realizing that his wrath 
was directed against himself. 

“Yes, 7 have gone wrong. Just look 
at that accusing motto. No. don’t look 
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at it,” he contradicted, “or we'll begin 
to quarrel again. Don’t you remember 
how I went on one evening—it all started 
with that motto?” 

“Ves-s,” answered Mabel, 
“but that was months ago.” 

“T must have been crazy that night! 
Why, Mabel, you are the most comfort- 
able girl to live with!” For the recent 
well-being of his home had dimmed the 
discomforts of those first unhappy 
months. “I was simply disgraceful to 
you. And I asked what made a happy 
home—do you remember ?” 

Mabel had not forgotten. 

“I’m sorry I talked that way.” 

“But what you said was perfectly 
true,” admitted his wife. 

“No, I over-stated it,’ he acknowl- 
edged, “I am apt to. And, Mabel, I am 
always saying things to you that I would- 
n’t dare to say to anybody else—dis- 
agreeable things. I just do it because I 
can, I guess,” he added ruefully. “You 
know that flossy-head that runs the type- 
writer in the office? Well, I simply can’t 
bear her—of course she’s all right—but 
her hair is abominable; it’s so yellow 
it’s fairly green. But I’m twice as decent 
acting to her as I am to you—I have to 
be or she wouldn’t stay.” 

“Tt’s natural for everybody to be more 
polite to outsiders than they are to their 
own folks,” the girl-woman replied. “You 
know our milkman—I simply loathe him 
—his smile is so dreadful—but I always 
treat him just lovely. I’d never think of 
treating him as meanly as I do you.” 

“But that doesn’t excuse me; I guess 
I am simply impossible as a husband. 
And, Mabel, I can’t tell you how much 
I think of you—as a wife; I can’t say 
some things,” he added helplessly, “I can 
only feel them. And I asked you,” he 
ended remorsefully, “what makes a 
happy home ?”’ 


slowly, 
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“And, Theodore—l know—I have 
learned since then,” she cried quickly, 
“it ts love ; that comes first, but it is more 
than love, too. It is work—and economy 
—and common-sense—and fore-thought 
—and using your brains, that makes a 
happy home. At first I was selfish and 
dreamy and called my haphazard read- 
ing ‘study,’ and I thought work was be- 
littling. But it’s wonderful how things 
go now, and I have more time for study 
than I ever had before. Why, Teddy, 
we're just /earning to live. We were only 
children before. And now,” she con- 
cluded happily, “will you do something 
for me—something awful that I would- 
n't think of doing for myself? Will you, 
Theodore ?” 

“Annihilate the milkman?” 

“Oh, no; he’s an honest milkman— 
besides, I don’t mind him so much any 
more—lI only used him as an illustra- 
tion. It’s worse than that ; it’s something 
that I simply haven’t the courage to do.” 

“T’ll do it,” promised her husband, 
springing to his feet. 

“I want you to destroy Aunt Sarah’s 
motto, ‘Our Happy Home;’ but oh, I 
don’t know as you ought to,” she tem- 
porized as he started towards it, “for 
what shall I say to Aunt ?” 

But he had already torn down the of- 
fending motto, and was crushing it into 
an orange and magenta ball. 

“T’ll satisfy Aunt Sarah,” he assured 
her, “you know I have the fatal gift of 
conversation.” 

“That’s just why I married you,” de- 
clared Mabel, loyally. “And it doesn’t 
matter what you say or do, Aunt Sarah 
always has liked you better than she has 
me—so maybe it’ll be all right.” 

“T domineer,” reminded her husband 
genially, then he added forcibly, with 
boyish enthusiasm, ‘Mabel, we’re the 
happiest couple that ever lived.” 





She held aloft the pliant, soft body of Hafir 
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HARTERIS, awakened from a 
dreamless sleep, lay uncertain as to 

what it was that had aroused him. Upon 
his still partly submerged consciousness 
the telephone bell in his hall jangled with 
a horrid reminder. Yawning, stretching 
supple young limbs, muttering a maledic- 
tion, he swung himself out of bed, and 
obeyed the impertinent summons. 

“Hello!” came a fresh, sweet voice 
which not even the transmitter could 
render other than charming, “fourth 
floor rear? Yes? Is my cat in your apart- 
ment? Can you hear me?” 

“Yes, I hear—” 

She routed his uncertainty 


“T’ve lost my Persian cat. It went up 
the fire-escape. I thought it might have 
gone into your kitchen. I am asking all 
the apartments in the building.” 

“T’ll look,” he answered, not too cour- 
teously. “I don’t know what’s in my 
kitchen at this hour of the morning. Just 
hold the wire.” 

“That’s what I’m doing—and my pa- 
tience. Do look !” 

Charteris started for his kitchen, the 
unconventionality of the situation be- 
ginning to appeal to him. A certain 
quality in the voice he had been listening 
to lingered insistently in his ears. He 
would like to see the owner of that voice. 
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And he felt a little ashamed of himself 
for his abruptness which something in 
her last words and their utterance told 
him she, too, had felt, and resented. Yet 
surely a_ fellow justified, when 
awakened suddenly from a sound sleep 
after an evening protracted into the early 
morning, in being slightly indignant 
when summarily called to account for the 
prowlings of an unknown neighbor’s cat 

even if a Persian cat! At which point 
in his meditations, and just at the kitchen 
door, he side-stepped nervously as some- 
thing soft and purring rubbed itself 
against his bare ankles. 

“Damn a cat any way,” he muttered, 
bending down to look the closer at the 
magnificent, tawny creature that, after 
the manner of its kind, was making easy 
acquaintance with the first person that 
chanced to come along. 

Charteris took the precaution to close 
the window through which the animal 
had gained admission to his flat, and 
then went back to the telephine. An im 
patient fell quickly upon his 
“Hello!” 

“Your cat is here—perfectly 
tented, so don’t worry.” 

“Of course it’s contented, but 


was 


voice 
con- 


I hav 
worried, horribly.” 

“You shouldn’t put your faith in cats,” 
little more 


he said, desiring to hear a 
this zs your 


of the a 
cat ?”” 
“Ot 


voice, suppose 


course it is! Large—fawn col- 


ored—blue eyes—a perfect plume of a 


tail—Oh! there can be only one Hafiz.” 

“IT have not said this cat is anything 
like that, have I 2?” 

“But isn’t it?” The eagerness 
voice made Charteris smile. 

“Why, something, I must admit—” 

“Oh!” cried the voice, its owner sud- 
denly remembering. ‘Forgive me. I'll 
come right up and see! 

Her receiver clicked in his ears. Char- 
teris dropped his own into the holder 


in the 


hurriedly. 

“The devil!’ he exclaimed. “You 
devil!” to the cat. “Get off my feet with 
your purring pads!” The cat fled. 

Charteris made a lightning dash for 
slippers and dressing-robe, splashed his 
face with cold water, ran a comb hastily 
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through his sleep-tossed hair, slammed 
the door-of his bed-room, swept hastily 
into the waste-basket by one dash of his 
hand the pink satin favor of Salome of 
the dinner of the night before, and, when 
the door-bell rang a second after, went 
with some feeling of embarrassment 
down the hall to answer it. 

She started back at sight of him, while 
Charteris stood stupidly, his eyes riv- 
eted upon the girl’s fresh loveliness. He 
felt himself abominably unkempt, pre 
posterously ridiculous, a hale and sound 
man caught napping with the sun high 
in the heavens, and by a girl in whose ex- 
pressive eyes he read a tantalizingly in- 
creasing aloofness. It was she, moreover, 
who first recovered herself 

“Where is Hafiz?” 

“Hafiz!” 

“Yes!” And now the ring of impa- 
tience in her tones disconcerted him yet 
further. “Hafiz, my Persian cat? Are 
you not the per—the man I have just 
been talking to over the telephone about 
him ?” 

“T do not know where he is,’”’ Char 
teris answered, seizing on the initial 
question first. 

“He was here?” 

“Oh! yes. He was here, and as I shut 
the window he must still be here. Will 
you excuse me while I look?” 

“Certainly.” The reply was unflatter- 
ingly prompt. 

Charteris went back down the hail 
acutely aware of the general aspect even 
a well set-up man presents from the rear 
when in dressing-gown and slippers; yet 
he could not, of course, close the door 
in the girl’s face, nor yet could he ask 
her to come in. Reaching his front room 
he looked about him for the cat. There 
was no sign of the creature. 

In the next few minutes Charteris 
cursed minutely every article of furni- 
ture he possessed. On, under, behind 
none of it could he find the cat. Braving 
the girl’s glances he darted through the 
hall into the kitchen. He looked even in 
the oven for Hafiz, but in vain. He came 
out once more into the hall, standing ir 
resolute before essaying the bath-room. 
Furtively, out of the corner of his eye. 
he saw the girl still waiting where he 











had left her. He jumped as she spoke. 

“‘T am very sorry,” she said, he thought, 
derisively, “to put you to so much 
trouble.” 

“Tt is no trouble ; but I can’t find him.” 

“Perhaps if I called.” 

“Yes,” he assented, eagerly. 

The girl leaned a little forward, as 
though willing to let her voice at least 
get into the apartment. 

“Hafiz! Hafiz! Hafiz, dear!” 

There came an unmistakable meow, 
soft and from nowhere in particular. 
Charteris pricked up his ears. 

“You angel cat,” said the girl. “Ha- 
fiz!” 

But there was silence now. The girl 
frowned slightly. 

“He likes high places,” she observed. 
“Did you look on top of things?” 

Her tone stung him. After all it was 
ber cat who was trespassing in his flat, 
and he hated being made to appear ridic- 
alous. 

“T thought I’d looked everywhere ex- 
cept up the chimneys,” he answered, with 
a snap to his words. “Perhaps you would 
like to look yourself.” 

‘You heard him,” she averred, “so he 
is here. Perhaps it would shorten this 
absurd scene if I might look.” 

“I may remind you,” he retorted, 
stung still more, “that I was not expect- 
ing visitors, or dressed to receive them.” 

The girl paused on the threshold. 

“It was your own suggestion that I 
look. If you object—” 

“Oh! not at all. Pray make yourself 
at home.” 

“You are rude,” she said, sweetly, 
passing coolly by him, and entering his 
front rooms. A glance about them as- 
sured her. 

“He’s on top of that highboy,” she 
affirmed. “Hafiz!” 

The cat stirred, rose lazily, and looked 
down upon them over the edge of the 
highboy, a world of injured reproach 
in his weird eyes. The girl turned to 
Charteris. 

“There he is, but I can’t reach him.” 

“And he wont let me,” her host an- 
swered, having tried in vain, the cat 
withdrawing beyond the reach of his 
arms. 
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“Hafiz!” the girl called. “It’s very 
strange of him,” she asserted. “He is 
always so obedient.” 

“IT am afraid I offended him,” Char- 
teris said, unwittingly. 

The girl turned upon him like a flash. 

“Offended him! What did you do to 
offend him ?” 

Lovely though she was she had a 
temper beyond peradventure. Again 
Charteris stiffened under the unjust lash. 

“I’m ticklish,” he said, “and he mum- 
bled and pawed my bare feet. I re- 
quested him not to do it.” 

“You didn’t strike him—kick him!” 

“T think I cursed him. Doubtless I 
hurt his feelings.” 

“You did. Hafiz is very sensitive.” 

“So are my feet.” 

“Haven’t you a step-ladder, or a 
chair?” she asked, irrelevantly. “This is 
getting very awkward for me.” 

“For you!” he murmured, turning into 
the kitchen. He re-appeared with a chair- 
ladder. 

“A combination of your request,” he 
pointed out, and placed the steps beside 
the highboy. He felt a delicacy about 
mounting them before her, but she seemed 
not to share this with him. 

There was no doubt that he had of- 
fended the cat. It evaded his every effort, 
and it was no easy effort to reach up and 
across that high and broad piece of fur- 
niture. The cat retreated into the farth- 
est corner, and there deliberately turned 
upon its back, insolently playing, kitten- 
like, with imaginary objects in the air. 
Charteris, smothering an imprecation, 
made a resolute plunge, and grabbed the 
creature, 

A second later he put the angry cat 
in the girl’s arms. His robe had come 
untied disclosing his blue pajamas, his 
arms were lacerated to the elbows, he 
was dusty, and ugly. 

“Oh! you poor Hafiz!” cried the girl, 
burying her face in the cat’s soft coat, 
the while its plumed tail switched con- 
vulsively. “You angel cat! To think that 
you should be treated so!” 

And incredible, impossible though it 
was, with merely a cold little nod to 
Charteris, the girl went past him down 
the hall, cat in arms, left his door wide 
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open, and turned down stairs, not ring 
ing for the elevator 

“Whew!” Charteris whistled. ‘Lord, 
what a wife she’ll make some poor fool 
of a lucky man!” 


I] 


Mrs. Willie Trevor hurriedly 
hind the cushions of the chair 
in the first of the Six Best Sellers she 
had been reading, and turned to greet 
the guest whose footsteps she could hear 
upon the stairs. She gave a little sigl 
of relief at sight of the girl who entered 

“So glad you’ve come, dear,” she said 
“Not a soul has been in all afternoon. 
and I’m already dropsical with the cups 
of tea I’ve been drinking all alone try 
ing to keep my spirits up. Have y 
read The Ditch and the Digger? Tf you 
haven't, don’t. I began the horrid thing, 
and can’t put it down.” 

“I’ve no time for books just now. 
What a love of a gown, Nellie! Don’t 
ask me how many lumps; just put them 
all in. Oh! my dear, I’ve had the ad 
venture of my life!’ 

Clare Millicent drew off her gloves, 
pulled them between her pink fingers, 
adjusted her rings, and waited. 

“T knew you would when you took 
that neat little flat—apartment. I always 
have to check myself calling them flats 
—SO absurd, too! What’s it this time? A 
suffragette, or a devotée to the Greek 
pep los, or just some one who doesn't 
know that being professedly optimisti 
is the most fundamental of all pessim 
ism ?” 

“This is really horrid tea, Nellie. You 
make it too strong. No; nothing 
any of those things you elaborate. 
a man!” 

“This becomes  interesting.’”’ Mrs 
l'revor set down the hot-water urn with 
which had been diluting Clare’s 
frankness. “If there isn’t any mystery 
about it I’d like to hear. I see you are 
agog to tell.” 

Clare Millicent 
head 

“I’m just dying to tell,” she laughed 
“It was too lovely for anything. Such 
a horrid-nice man. and so rude-polite. 
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ind so handsome and clean in his pa 
jamas and dressing-gown!”’ 

“What!” exclaimed the 
“Now what do you mean by all that 
absurdity? Mind, I'll not stand for any 
mystery.” 

“There wasn’t any. I penetrated the 
very heart of the mystery at the fi 
step. And I’ll bet I gave that nice man 
more to think about than he knows what 
to do with.” 

“T wont ask leading questions, Clare, 
but I am all ears.” 

Che girl munched her wafer 
followed a little silence which she 
broke. 

“T’ve a certain delicacy in telling it,” 
she said, and sincerity rang in her tones. 
Chen—‘‘I’m afraid you are about right, 
ind I need a chaperon.” 

‘Dear me! Was it as bad as that?” 

“Tt all came about through Hafiz.” 
And thereupon she recounted the story 
of the straying and recovery of the cat. 
“And, Nellie,” she added, “if you think 
I didn’t punish Hafiz well you have 
another guess coming. I him so 
much prepared chalk, which he abom- 
inates, that he hasn’t stopped sneezing 
ind wheezing yet.”’ 

“But, dear,’”’ and Mrs. 
her head seriously, “you were very im- 
prudent, and I fear a little horrid. And 
the man must be 
should at least hi 
clothes.” 

“He couldn't. I didn’t giv 

“What was his name? Not tl! 
matters. You will never see him again.” 

Clare bit her lip. 

“Now isn’t that too 
never thought about his name. 

in easily find out.” 

Her hostess paused, aghast 

“Child, you mustn’t do anything of the 
sort. Oh! I could shake you, you per- 
verse creature! Not content to give up 
a luxurious, sheltered home as you have 
done, to cut yourself adrift from your 
own people and to descend into the 
Avernus of flatdom, but now you must 
do this rash thing! Oh! I should like to 
box those little ears of yours.” 

“That was just how he looked 
morning, Nellie. He was so angry, and 
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I was horrid and rude. You should have 
seen his poor arms where that naughty 
Hafiz scratched him! Beautiful sun- 
browned arms they are, too! Do you 
know if Hafiz hadn’t been there I might 
have offered to kiss them and make them 
well? But then if Hafiz hadn’t been 
there I should not have been there either 
—so you needn’t look so scandalized.” 

“Clare! You are worse than The 
Ditch and the Digger. 1 wont listen to 
you any more. If this is the result of 
your experiment at living alone—” 

Over the face of the girl there swept 
an instantaneous change. All the bra 
vado died from her, all the lightness, all 
the spontaneity of her youth. Her face 
whitened, and her eyes grew dark with 
intense feeling. 

“My sheltered home! Yes, it was 
sheltered against everything that wasn’t 
artificial and superficial and insincere. 
It would have made me a hypocrite, a 
conniving conscience, a paradox of good 
intentions and wicked indulgences. So, 
as you say, I cut adrift.” 

She paused. Her outburst had exter- 
nally calmed her. Beneath the surface, 
however, Mrs. Trevor could see that the 
fires burned unconsumed. She went on: 

“You may laugh, or scold, or scorn 
—as you please, but when that man’s 
voice came to me this morning, something 
in it stilled me, thrilled, called to me— 
frightened me. When I saw him I was 
in a jumble of emotions. I cannot say he 
showed up to very good advantage, and 
yet I dared not be nice to him. So I was 
horrid—the woman’s false way of being 
true to herself. He must think me an 
impossible thing—while I—I’d give all 
I have to hear his voice again.” 

She rose hastily, drawing on her 
gloves, her hands trembling. 

“IT know I’m a fool—all kinds of a 
fool. Anyone is who feels in this world 
and is honest enough to show it. Good- 
by, Nellie.” 

She was gone. 

Mrs. Trevor, feeling as though a 
whirlwind had swept through her room, 
sat thinking. Such tempestuous passion 
was appalling. She had long been wor- 
ried about the girl, had, in a measure, 
tried to keep an eye upon her in the 
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questionable experiment she had under 
taken of living alone and apart from 
the circle of those among whom she had 
been born and reared. In a measure, too, 
the elder woman had sympathized and 
understood. There had been a time in 
her own life when she had essayed to 
kick over the traces of a hide-bound 
conventionality, and found it most 
awkward and inconvenient. There was 
much good in the girl; there was like- 
wise a startling potentiality for head- 
strong self-indulgence. Nellie Trevor 
sighed deeply for of such, she knew, was 
the vast kingdom of the deservedly un- 
happy. If there could be brought some 
serious purpose into her life to steady 
her! 

In the meantime Clare had gone 
rather blindly down into the street. She 
was herself surprised at her outburst; 
even more surprised at the revelation of 
the truth which had come to her in full 
force as she had spoken. She had thought 
to pay her visit in comic mood; what 
was this that had swept in instead ? 

She walked on indifferent to direc- 
tion, and came face to face with.him 
as he swung off a south-bound car 
which she had stopped to let pass by. 
Their recognition was suspiciously sim- 
ultaneous. Charteris lifted his hat. At 
the moment an impasse in traffic held 
them together. The girl spoke to the 
point. 

“I am afraid you thought me very 
rude this morning.” 

“T did,” he answered, candidly. 

She straightened, then colored slowly. 

“You were yourself. Really, though, | 
was very grateful,” she hastened to 
amend. 

He inclined his head ? He was not sure 
whether he should punish himself fur- 
ther or not. Should he bow, and go on, or 
should he try to linger further with her? 
The bearing down upon them of a large 
furniture van decided him temporarily. 
at least. Almost lifting her, Charteris 
made a virtue of necessity, and bolted 
through an all but impossible tangle of 
vehicles beyond, and so won the oppo- 
site sidewalk. Somewhat breathless, they 
regarded each other. 


“T wonder.” he asked, after a mo- 
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ment, “if Hafiz’s introduction would 
serve to ease your sense of the pro- 
prieties and permit me to walk on with 
you 7 

Had he but known it he could not 
have gained his purpose more cleverly. 

“My sense of the proprieties is very 
deadened, so I am told,’’ she answered 
him, a thread of bitterness in her voice, 
“and Hafiz is my idol. Ergo—” 

She shrugged, prettily He turned 
with her, a curious elation upon him. 

“But you are going out of your way,” 
she reminded him. 

“My way was but to pay a visit to 
an old friend who will not miss me, not 
having been expecting me.” 

“T hope,” she demurred, “that it is 
not your way to sacrifice your old friends 
for—” 

She broke off in some confusion. 

“New ones?” he appended. 

“Strange faces,” she corrected, severely 
grave. 

“Now, Miss Millicent!’ 

She looked at him quickly. 

“How did you find out my name? I 
never thought to ask yours.” 

With that she flushed adorably, and 
seeing it, he laughed—as, after an in- 
stant, did she. 

When they reached the entrance to 
the Park, Clare stopped, holding out her 
hand which Charteris purposely ignored. 

‘“‘Now that I have made my oblations 
to my goddess of Liberty, and defied the 
banshee of Propriety, I will let you go 
upon your chosen way. I hope I am for- 
given for this morning’s misadventure.” 

“Wait a moment,” he said. “You 
crowd the mourners so! To begin with 
this is my chosen way. To go on with 
—shall we?—” But she shook her head, 
and remained immovable—“I have noth- 
ing to forgive—Oh, well, then, nothing 
the moment I got into my clothes didn’t 
transmute into the liveliest, pleasantest 
recollection. And to continue, I shall 
want to see more of you.” 

Again she held out her hand. This 
time he had the discretion to take it. 

“See here,” he said, however, “you 
have told me you are a rebel to the dic- 
tates of convention. So am I. You live 
alone. So do I.” 
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“But how—?” she interrupted him. 

“Never mind. I do know, and the 
logical conclusion is I want to come to 
see you.” 

“IT am not sure,” she answered, shak- 
ing her head, demurely. “I must seek 
advice of Hafiz. I could not get on with- 
out that cat!” And with that she smiled 
bewitchingly in his eyes. 

He watched her move somewhat hur- 
riedly away, apparently without a second 
thought of him. Then he turned on his 
heel, and swung off down the street they 
had come. Five minutes later Mrs, Willie 
Trevor rose from her chair—she had 
thrown The Ditch and the Digger into 
the fire this time—and greeted him cor- 
dially. 

“This is good of you, Theo. Where 
have you been all these many months? 
And how well you look! You actually 
saved my life. I was having the blues the 
worst in the world.” 

“You and the blues should be far 
asunder. Still your same charming self 
and surroundings. How’s Jim?” 

“Well, and making money, and happy 
to have me spend it. And yourself ?” 

“Yours, as ever.” 

“That’s not enough,” she reproved. 
Suddenly she became serious, “You never 
hear from them, Theo?” 

“Never a word, Nellie. Oh! the break 
is final, irreparable. Don’t let us talk 
of that, please.” 

She hesitated, looking at him with 
scrutinizing eyes. 

“And yet they tell me,” she hazarded, 
“that your father is aging sorely. I can 
never feel that you were quite right to 
hold him so sternly to account.” 

“Tt is all over,” he said, solemnly, 
“dead and buried beyond the possibility 
of resurrection! How good your tea is, 
Nellie.” 

Mrs. Trevor started. His compliment 
reminded her of the opposite she had re- 
ceived a few minutes before from Clare 
Millicent, but it was upon the hand that 
Charteris held out with his cup for more 
tea that her gaze rested intently, fas- 
cinated. 

“What scratched your hand so hor- 
ribly?” she demanded. 

He colored, and the woman seeing 
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this was answered to her own satisfac- 
tion. Surprise, not discretion, held her 
dumb. 

“Oh!” said Charteris, “1 was helping 
a cat down off a wall, and the ungrateful 
beast turned on me.” 

“What a brute!” she exclaimed. “Tell 
me about it.” 

“That is all there is to tell. I always 
abominated cats.” 

She let it go at that for the time being, 
but before he left she asked quite cas- 
ually for his address, 

“IT have lost sight of you quite long 
enough, Theo.’ She went into the ad- 
joining room, returning with her ivory 
bound address-book. ‘“‘Now,” she said, 
“where are you bacheloring ?” 

She wrote the address, deftly turning 
the pages, having done so, to the ‘‘M’s.” 
Yes; it was as she had thought! The cat 
and the scratches and the two addresses 
were identical! She had no doubt of it 

She did some more thinking when he 
had gone. What a kettle of fish this was 
to fry! The man who had renounced his 
home and a fortune rather than marry 
in haste to meet the terms of an eccen- 
tric will; the girl who had renounced 
uncongenial home and social estate, and 
cut herself dangerously adrift—that 
these two should come together and, as 
it were, with eyes closed, set the springs 
of action at work to undo in a moment 
that which it had cost them so much to 
build up—this seemed an incredibly 
ironical thing. 

If she might utilize this situation! If 
it did not all go to pieces! If she might 
bring these two together! There was yet 
time for Charteris to fulfill the terms 
of his uncle’s will if he was married 
before he was twenty-eight, and this 
would mean his rehabilitation, doubt- 
less, with his imperious father who, so 
report had it, sought only a palpable 
pretext to unbend from his severity. But 
was Theodore Charteris interested in the 
girl? Mrs. Trevor remembered his ver- 
sion of the cat episode, and his blushes, 
and drew a reasonably safe conclusion. 

As for the girl—she thought she could 
manage her. 

With a sense of conspiracy strong 
upon her, Mrs. Trevor went to her writ- 


ing table, drew out her pen and paper, 
and wrote: 


My dear Clare: 

Ever since you left me I have been 
thinking of you and the astounding 
revelation you made to me of the 
dire need in which you stand of the 
restraining hand of a friend. I trem- 
ble, dear, when I think of that very 
improper escapade of yours this 
morning—of the great impropriety 
of any subsequent intercourse with 
this young man. I am sure I need 
only suggest to you the desirable 
policy of extreme formality upon 
your part in any possible future 
crossing of your paths. I write in 
haste, but perturbedly 

Your friend, 
Nellie Trevor. 


Mrs. Trevor laughed gleefully. 

“If I know the vixen she will have 
him eating dinner with her within the 
week as the result of this caution.” 

She carefully underscored the most 
objectionable words, sealed her letter, 
rose, rang, and ordered it posted at 
once, 

Her answer came with amazing 
promptness. She found it on her break 
fast tray in the morning. 


How dare you write me so odious 
a note—you my last friend out of my 
miserable past life! I need no “re- 
straining hand,” I assure you, and | 
am quite capable of judging of the 
propriety of my own conduct. Thank 
you for your interference, but I shall 
do just as I please in this matter as 
in all others. C. M. 

P.S. He is a gentleman C. M 





Mrs. Trevor covered her face with 
her napkin, and laughed until she cried. 


III 


Before her open coal fire upon a fur 
rug of creamy whiteness Clare Millicent 
lay prone upon her back, her crimson 
kimono vivid in the glowing light of 
the flames. In her upstretched arms from 
whose lovely contours her sleeves had 
fallen away she held aloft the pliant, 
soft body of Hafiz. The cat looked down 
upon her with his inscrutable eyes. 

“Do you know what you have done to 
me?” she asked him, and lowered him 
until her face hid its mantling blushes 














in the tawny fur. ‘Wrecked the peace of 
mind I was beginning to command, upset 
my plans and purposes, introduced a 
rival in your camp. Oh, Hafiz, why did 
you do it?” 

Her voice caught in a half sob. She 
tossed the cat impetuously aside. 

“it was horrid of her to write me that 
letter,” she wailed. “She ought to know 
I’d not do anything really improper. He 
didn’t think so. And it made me send 
him my card, and I wish I hadn’t! Ha- 
fiz!” 

She drew herself erect quickly just 
in time to see the cat, doubtless resent- 
ful of her discourtesy to him, jump upon 
the window sill of the adjoining room, 
and disappear upon the fire-escape out- 
side. The girl was after him in a trice. 

But though she coaxed and enticed, 
the cat eyed her sagely from a position 
beyond reach of her arms as she stood 
upon her window sill. In vain she tried 
to allure him by sight of his catnip ball. 
Instead of coming to her, he cautiously 
retreated higher up the iron ladder, ut- 
tering slightly incomprehensible words, 
and Clare hastily made up her mind. 
Gathering her skirts about her she fol- 
lowed. The action was a signal for fur- 
ther retreat upon the part of Hafiz, but 
Clare set her teeth, and pursued. 

At the top of the first landing she 
paused, imploring. 

“Hafiz!” she besought. “Don’t be a 
beast! Come, Hafiz!” 

And now, almost as though it had 
been written for her knowledge, the girl 
seized the intention of the animal. Slowly 
but surely it was making its way where 
it had wandered in the morning! But 
perhaps the window, like all the others 
so far, would be closed! In an agony of 
suspense Clare pursued the now steadily 
retreating Hafiz. She thanked high 
heaven that all the windows by which 
she passed were closed and the shades 
drawn for the night. The spectacle of a 
girl in a red kimono ascending a fire- 
escape in the night hours without visible 
reason was one which Clare was willing 
enough not to furnish. 

Distracted by this consideration, and 
somewhat spent by her arduous climb, 
the girl paused for a moment for breath, 
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the cat looking down at her from the floor 
of the landing above. Clare, accepting 
this as a sign that the windows on that 
landing were all likewise closed, began 
to breathe easier. Yet with her first move 
toward him Hafiz turned, sprang up- 
ward, and disappeared. His mistress ut- 
tered a sharp cry of consternation. The 
window was open! 

She called softly to the cat. Within 
the darkened kitchen all was quiet, but 
out of the gloom she caught for an in- 
stant the uncanny orbs of the creature 
gleaming like baleful jewels in the dusk. 
Then they went out suddenly. From the 
room beyond she could hear the soft 
thud of the cat’s body as it made its 
leap to the top of the highboy. She put 
her head in the window, and called 


softly: 
“Mr. Charteris! Oh, Mr. Charteris!” 
There was no answer. She had ex- 


pected there would be none. Neverthe- 
less, her heart beat to suffocation at the 
next thing she did. Sitting on the low 
window-sill, she drew her feet up, turned, 
and slipped down noiselessly into the 
room beyond. 

It was deathly still. By and by she be- 
came aware of the singing of the steam 
in one of the upright pipes from some- 
where beyond. Then the ticking of a 
clock in the hall emphasized the silence. 

The girl moved stealthily forward, 
gained the hall, stood there listening in- 
tently. Everything was dark, everything 
quiet. She moved on more boldly to the 
front rooms, finding her way by a nat- 
ural deftness. Under the chandelier she 
paused, listening again with strained in- 
tensity, then, audaciously, turned on a 
light. The scream she uttered was in- 
stantaneous. 

Almost at her hand a man she had 
never seen before sat sleeping in a large 
chair. At her scream he stumbled clum- 
sily to his feet, dazed and startled. Clare 
threw a frightened glance about the 
rooms. They were unquestionably those 
she had seen that morning. 

“Who are you?” she asked, quivering, 


and drawing her kimono more closely 
about her. “I came in to get my cat.” 

The man followed her glance to the 
top of the highboy. 
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“Allow me,” he volunteered. “I am 
sorry to have startled you.” 
He reached for Hafiz, who, unwilling, 
arched his back and spat viciously. 
“Mind, he He gored 
Charteris horribly this morning 
that same highboy.”’ 
Che man made futile 
‘He refuses to come, Mrs. Charteris.” 
Clare started, flushing furiously. 
“Who are you, anyway?” she asked 
once more. “I thought no one was here.” 
“And | Mrs. Charteris. I 
am a newspaper man. The elevator boy 
let me in, and told me to wait for Mr. 
Charteris would be in soon. It is 
a dear habit of mine to sit in the dark, 
and I awkwardly fell asleep, believing 


Mr. 
from 


scratches. 


grabs. 


likewise, 


who 


no one else at home.”’ 

She dared not undeceive him. Had she 
not just admitted at least her cat’s pres- 
ence in the room that morning? She 
turned to him with a flash of imperious- 
ness. 

“Give him a sudden yank,” she said. 
You have on gloves; or let me have that 
chair, and I'll get him.” 

The man, preferring discretion to 
valor, secured the chair, and held it while 
she got up. In a moment she was again 
on the floor, facing him, Hafiz purring 
angrily in her arms. 

“Thank you,” she said, and fell silent, 
her face suddenly very white, her eyes 
fixed immovably beyond him where in 
the doorway stood Charteris in evening 
clothes, his face unwontedly grave, his 
troubled eyes questioning hers, an arm 
upheld to check the advance of another 
man just behind him whose amused and 
meaning smile whipped the hot blood 
into Clare’s face with a stinging rush. 

How long the tableau held none knew. 
It was the reporter who snapped it, 
speaking to Charteris. 

“T did not know Mrs. Charteris was 
in when I intruded. If not agreeable—” 

“Tt is not,” cut in Charteris. “‘Good- 
evening, sir.” 

The man bowed. He was a gentleman. 
He recognized a situation with which he 
had no concern. Charteris watched him 
leave without a word. Then he turned 
peremptorily to the man beside him who 
crowding forward, the meaning 


“ 
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smile still upon his lips, his outstretched 
hand offering to Clare the flower from 
his lapel. 

“Keating,” Charteris said, sternly, 
“this is Mrs. Charteris. Do you under- 
stand?” and held the man’s doubting 
eyes until the meaning smile faded from 
his lips, and his fingers crushed the little 
flower they held. 

Still Clare Millicent had not stirred, 
standing as though stunned in the middle 
of the floor, her gaze riveted upon the 
stern, set face of Charteris. Suddenly, he 
went to her, bent toward her, put out 
his arm almost as though he intended it 
to encircle her, yet touching her nowhere. 

“Come,” he said, in a low tone. “It is 
time you and Hafiz were in bed.” 

The homely words steadied her. She 
moved with him beside her to the door, 
out into the hall, down its dim length. 

“Tt was all because of Hafiz again,” 
she murmured, miserably. “I followed 
him up the fire-escape hoping your win- 
dow would be shut, but it wasn’t—just 
like a man! I called your name twice. 
Then, when I found you were not in, 
I thought I could get Hafiz out and no 
one would ever know. But, oh! this is 
terrible! Do tell me that you under- 
stand ?” 

“Of course, I do,” he assured her, “It 
would have made no earthly difference 
except for Jack Keating. When he has 
a thimbleful of liquor in him his silly 
tongue swings free at both ends, and he 
sees red and yellow. You must not mind 
him.” 

“TI did not even see him except just 
at first,” she confessed, naively, “for 
horror of what you must be thinking of 
me.” 

He had a sudden, mad desire to tell 
her what he was thinking—that he was 
wishing what he had called her was true 
—that he was trembling with the yearn- 
ing to let her know this. He pulled him- 
self back to earth severely. 

“How are we going to get you down?” 
he asked. “Have you your keys?” 

She grew wide-eyed in horrified per- 
plexity. 

“T must go as I came,” she whispered. 

“You shall do nothing of the kind! 


Here,” he commanded, throwing open 












the door of his 
bedroom, “you 
must wait in there 
until I get rid of 
Keating. Promise 
me.” 

She could not 
speak for the 
tears that choked 
her. She nodded. 

“Don't,” he 
cried, seeing her 


distress. ‘Please 
don’t. Don’t wor- 
rv ” 


He left her ab- 
ruptly, and she 
was alone—with 
Hafiz. 


Keating 
advanced to meet 
him as he entered 
the front room. 
He bore now the 
unmistakable im- 
print of the sober 
man. 

"wae 8 & 
blooming _ idiot, 
Theo?” he asked. 
“And where is 
Mrs. Charteris?” 

“If you ever 
have any ruling 
desire not to be,” 
Charteris an- 
swered, “for the 
Lord’s sake don’t look upon the wine 
when it is white—to say nothing of it 
when it is red. If a little alcohol brought 
out the veritas in me as surely and baldly 
as it does in you, I’d confine myself to 
skimmed milk, diluted.” 

“That’s right. Rub it in. I’m as sober 
now as a Salt herring. Where is—”’ 

“Oh! I heard you. Are you really in 
your right mind ?” 

“And clothed. See!” 

“Then clear out of here double quick 
and quietly, and let me get that poor 
girl back to her flat. She followed that 
infernal—that blessed—cat of hers up 
the fire-escape and in here, thinking no 
one in.” 
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Hafiz!’ she besought, ‘‘don’t be a beast! Come” 


“Holy kittens !” 
“Get out with you!” 
“Sure !” 

He collected hat and coat and gloves 
with an exaggerated care. Then he 
paused openly, hesitated, spoke: 

“Say, Theo, is she going to be really 
Mrs. Theo?” 

Charteris faced him squarely, his eyes 
suddenly very serious. 

“So help me God !” 

“Amen! Since when?” 

“The beginning of Time.” 

“Oh, Lord!” 

When the door had closed upon him, 
Charteris went down the hall to his bed- 
room, knocked upon the shut door, and 
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stood waiting. In an instant the girl met 
him, her eyes red, her face suffused with 
weeping, but he thought her surpassingly 
lovely. 

“Now,” he said, reassuringly, “that 
is all right. Tell me your apartment, and 
[ shall climb down, and open it for you.” 

She told him. 

“You enter the dining-room,” she 
said, “but, oh! if you should be seen you 
will be taken for a burglar! I sha’n’t dare 
breathe until I know you are safe.” 

Her distress was so sweet to him that 
he basely made use of it. 

“That is so,’ he pondered, artfully. 
Chen, clumsily: ‘Would you care?” 

Quick as a flash in all the genuineness 
of her uneasiness she saw the trap, and 
her eyes lit defiantly. At the moment she 
was adorable. 

“Vou would deserve it for such a hor- 
rid question,” she replied. Then her 
brief defiance died. ‘Please go,” she be- 
sought him, “and, please don’t get 
caught.” 

“Then you would care?” 

“Yes,” she cried, burying her face in 
her hands, ‘‘I’d care horribly.” She lifted 
her head, her eyes blazing. “For every 
reason. Now go!” 

He knew if he tarried a moment longer 
he would take her in his arms, so he fled 
incontinently. 


IV 


After such an experience a budding 
acquaintance is apt either to burst into 
the full blossom of a forced friendship 
with all the sweets and dangers attend- 
ing or to wither hopelessly and fall dead 
from the stem. In the present instance 
it was a foregone conclusion that events 
would take the former course. Scarce 
six weeks had elapsed before, in her 
morning’s mail, Mrs. Trevor found the 
fotlowing note: 


My dear Nellie: 

Although I consider that I have 
been very justifiably angry with you 
since the receipt of that first horrid 
letter of yours and those others you 
have been periodically sending me 
since that time, I am going to write 
you now to say that you need send 
no more, as I am to be married to- 
morrow. 








Perhaps I owe you thanks in a way 
for the greatest happiness life can 
ever hold for me. You and Hafiz be- 
tween you, working at cross pur- 
poses, have won for me a husband 
whose little finger I would rather 
have than all the body of any other 
man alive. 

No one else knows about this. No 
one else must know. He, no less than 
I, for reasons of his own which | 
have not tried to discover, wishes it 
kept strictly secret, but a girl, I sup- 
pose, naturally longs at such a time for 
some friend of her own sex to know 
of the step she is about to take, and 
you and I were always friends until 
you wrote me that abominable let- 
ter. So I turn to you just because 
I've been prompted to by an irre- 
sistible impulse, and sign myself 
once again and for the last time, 

Your old friend, 
Clare Millicent. 


Thereupon Mrs. Trevor sent out 
three special delivery letters, and pro- 
ceeded, figuratively speaking, to put her 
house in order. And in accordance with 
this plan four o’clock found her expect- 
ant in her drawing-room. 

She met Charteris without any sign of 
the inward tremor the sight of him filled . 
her with. 

“So I had to take my pride in my 
hands, and send for you if I was to see 
you at all! Do you treat all your friends 
in that way ?” 

“T have recently,” he answered. “That 
is, all but one.” 

“Ah! then I fear I am proving myself 
a nuisance. 

He was thinking seriously, and the 
woman noted keenly the signs in his face 
of an abounding happiness. She smiled 
upon him somewhat wistfully. 

“Nellie,” he said, presently, unaware 
of her scrutiny, “you can keep a secret 
as only one other woman I know can, 
and this concerns her, too. I am going 
to be married to-morrow!” 

“Ah!” Mrs. Trevor had not known 
until this moment of her relief how 
much she had been taking for granted 
in assuming him the man of Clare Mil- 
licent’s confession. She hid her various 
emotions now by a well simulated sur- 
prise. “What good news for your dear 
father! Now you will come into all that 
fortune |” 




































































“T wont,” he said, quickly. “Didn’t I 
tell you no one was to know of this, 
least of all my father? That is why I 
am letting no one hear of it—that and 
another reason.” 

“But tell me, Theo,” she urged, “who 
is she? How long has all this been going 
on? You will let me be at the wedding ?” 

“Oh! for a long time.” He answered 
her second question first, her first not 
at all, her third by another. “You prom- 
ise you wont give us away?” 

“Oh!” she cried with a little laugh, 
“T’d have no right to do that.” 

“Then, I guess you can come. I’ll be 
rather glad to have you, to tell you the 
truth, Nellie.” 

“Tell me something about her,” she 
asked, for she feared from certain indi- 
cations that he was beginning to think 
of leaving. “How and where did you 
first meet her, and when?” 

She waited with keen relish as he 
struggled to reconcile fact with feasi- 
bility. 

“Really, since I have known her, time 
with her has gone so fast and without her 
so slow that I’ve lost count.” 

She laughed. 

“And I suppose, likewise, circum- 
stance and place are forgotten. Well, 
perhaps she will be able to remember, 
and tell me.” 

“Please don’t ask her, Nellie,” he 
implored. “You see she is—that is she 
might—What are you laughing at?” 

She was saved reply by the entrance 
of the footman with a card. Mrs. Trevor 
nodded to the man, holding out a de- 
taining hand to Charteris. 

“Don’t go just yet, please. I want you 
to meet my friend.” 

Into the semi-obscured light of the 
room Clare Millicent came slowly, dainty 
in her black velvet and white furs and 
small toque. The slight restraint in her 
manner at meeting Mrs. Trevor again 
made her seem even more girlish. She 
hesitated a moment, then ran into Nel- 
lie’s outstretched arms. 

“T was horrid to you, I know it,” the 
girl cried, “but so were you to me." Now 
it was just lovely of you to answer my 
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note by sending for me at once. Tell me 
what you thought of my news!” 

“Dear,” said the elder woman, “I 
want you to meet Mr. Charteris.” 

The girl swung around with a little 
gasp. Charteris bowed, waiting. Mrs. 
Trevor, delighted, looked on. She could 
have screamed when Clare bowed stiffly, 
thus giving Charteris, as he thought, his 
cue. 

It was the most fascinatingly stiff and 
formal tea, Mrs. Trevor herself doing 
most of the talking. Any near reference 
to Clare’s letter would throw that young 
woman into a fever of nervous suspense ; 
a covert reminder to Charteris of their 
recent conversation almost brought him 
to his knees in an agony of apprehension. 
Finally, Mrs. Trevor relented. 

“Children,” she said, laughing, “I 
have punished you both, now, enough. 
I want you to reward me for letting you 
off so easily by being married here, from 
my house.” 

They rose in unconsciously concerted 
protest. 

“Nellie!” cried the girl. “Is this the 
way—?” 

“You promised me, Nellie!” Char- 
teris reproached. 

“Children,” Mrs. Trevor said again. 
“Infants! Do you not know that it has 
been my guiding hand that has helped 
to make this match? I do not intend now 
to have the whole pudding spoiled by a 
poor sauce.” 

She rose, and swept from the room to 
a confused murmur of voices beyond. 
Charteris went up promptly to Clare, 
putting his arms about her. 

“T told her,” he said, reproachfully, 
“that you were the one woman I knew 
besides herself who could keep a se- 
cret.” 

“T told her that you wished it kept 
a dead secret. She has deceived both.” 

They did not hear a step behind them. 

“As you both fichly deserved.” 

Mrs. Trevor spoke severely. Then, at 
sight of their discomfiture she smiled, 
pointing meaningly to the next room. 

“The Bishop himself is here with 
book and gown. Come!” 
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ISS MILLICENT DARROW 

turned into a side street and walked 
westward. It was not unusual for a young 
woman to be seen moving in the direction 
of the Art Gallery or carrying a cata- 
logue of a picture show, for as every one 
knows it was the fashion to drop in at 
the Exhibition after luncheon before go- 
ing on to the inevitable tea. But Miss 
Darrow had not been out to luncheon. 
When she had turned her back upon the 
restless tide of the Avenue and sought 
the quiet of its lesser tributary she was 
conscious of a sense of relaxation full of 
suggestion, import and possibility. After 
the three years of unremitting labor 
which had followed her débutante din- 
ner-dance it was like being born again. 

Miss Darrow looked down at the book 
she carried. As she did so she had a 
glimpse of the toe of her broad walking 
boot and the rigid lines of. her skirt. 
As though to emphasize these symbols 
of her renovation, a rebellious wisp of 
hair slipped from above her ear and 
fluttered across her cheek. She brushed it 
back hurriedly. Was that necessary too? 
She saw herself in the years to come, the 
well groomed creature of frills and laces 
no longer—a female biped, a maiden 
aunt, a frequenter of public libraries, a 
patroness of Settlements, a wearer of 
glasses and “sensible” garments. She 
caught the bright flash of her smile in a 
broad pane of glass near by, and what she 
saw made her content ; in the place of the 
maiden aunt the reassuring dimples and 
curves of three and twenty were making 
merry. 

The rooms were comfortably crowded. 
Miss Darrow entered chastened and con- 
scious of a certain dignity and repose in 
the character of her surroundings. She 


brought forth her catalogue, resolutely 
opened it to the first page and in a mo- 
ment was oblivious to the people about 
her. She did not belong to the great army 
“who know what they like.” There was 
a swiftly reviving impulse to worship at 
a shrine too long neglected; she had an 
instinctive perception of the good, and 
found herself not a little amazed at the 
amount of masterly work by younger 
men whose names she had never heard. 
It was an unpleasant commentary upon 
the mentality and taste of the set in 
which she moved and she was conscious 
of a sense of guilt; for was she not a 
reflection of the short-comings of those 
she was so ready to condemn? “The Plain 
—Evening—William Hazelton’”—a di- 
rect rendering of an upland field at dusk, 
between portraits by well known men; 
“Sylvia—Henry Marlowe’’—a girl in a 
green bodice, painted with knowledge 
and assurance. 

In another room were the things in 
a higher key—she knew them at a 
glance; and on the opposite wall a full- 
length portrait that looked like a Sar- 
gent. She was puzzled at the color, 
which was different from that of any 
man she remembered. The Sargents she 
knew were grouped in another room— 
and yet there was here the force and 
breadth of the master. She experienced 
the same perplexity—‘‘Agatha—Philip 
Renshew,” said the catalogue. She sank 
upon a bench before it and gave herself 
up to quiet rapture. 

“If I were a man,” she said at last, 
“that is how I should wish to paint, the 
drawing of Sargent, the poetry of Whis- 
tler, the grace of Alexander, the color of 
Benson. Philip Renshew—” she apostro- 
phised. “I’m a Philistine. Forgive me.” 
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It was very pleasant under the sub- 
dued lights from above. She followed 
the sweep of the drapery with delighted 
eye, taking an almost sensuous pleasure 
in the relation of color and the grace of 
the arms, and throat—the simplicity of 
the modeling and the admirable charac- 
terization. 

She found herself repeating: 


And those that were good shall be 
happy, 
They shall sit in a golden chair; 
They shall splash at a ten-league can- 
vas 
With brushes of comet’s hair. 


“cc 


Philip Renshew, I wonder if you're 
good. You ought to be. I’d be good if I 
could paint like that. I’d work for an 
age at a sitting, too. How could one ever 
be tired making adagios in color. Oh!” 
she sighed, “how good it must be to 
amount to something !’’ 

A procession of agreeable, vacuous 
faces passed before the canvas, creatures 
of a common fate, garbed in the uniform 
of convention, carrying the polite 
weapons of Vanity Fair, each like the 
others and as uninteresting. The few 
who wore the bright chevrons of dis- 
tinction had marched with the throng 
for a time, but had gone back to their 
own. She wondered if it would really 
matter if she never saw them again; of 
course the women—but the men—would 
she care? 

Was there not another life? It beck- 
oned to her. What was Renshew like? 
Could he be young and handsome as well 
as gifted? The vacuous faces vanished 
and in their place she could see this 
young genius—Antinous and Hercules 
combined—standing before this canvas 
living for the mere joy of work. Here 
was her answer. Was she to flit through 
enchanted gardens other people had 
planted, sipping only at the perfumed 
petals while the honey to be garnered 
was in plain sight? 

A voice broke in behind her. 

“Tt’s convincing, but I tell you, Ren- 
shew, the arm’s too long.” 

“Do you think so? I fancied the re- 
verse—you see she was of the slender 
type. I never saw an_ unprofessional 
model hold the pose so steadily.” 
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“Who is she?” asked the other. But 
the men had turned away and Renshew’s 
reply was lost in the murmur of the 
crowd. Miss Darrow turned to follow 
them with her eyes—what a big fellow 
he was! with an admirable profile, a 
straight nose and a chin like the one on 
the mask of Brutus. 

“Why, Milly dear!” Mrs. Prender- 
gast passed an incurious but observant 
eye over her acquaintance. “I thought 
you were in Aiken. What a lovely hat! 
Are you going to the Inghams? What 
will you wear? Isn’t it restful here?” 

Miss Darrow politely acquiesced and 
attempted replies, but her eyes strayed 
towards the Renshew portrait. 





“Stunning,” continued Mrs. Prender- 
gast. “A new man just over. Quite too 


clever. Wonderful color, isn’t it? Like a 
ripe pomegranate.” 

“Have you met him?” 

“No. He belongs to the Westchester 
Renshews though. Mrs. Hopkinson! So 
glad. Is Frederick here?” 

The agreeable lady had made of the 
portion of the galleries in the neighbor- 
hood of the Renshew portrait a sem- 
blance of her own tusy drawing-room. 
Other acquaintances came up and Miss 
Darrow was soon lost in the maze of 
small talk. A broad pair of shoulders 
were here thrust forward into her group 
and Miss Darrow found herself looking 
into a pair of quizzical grey eyes which 
were beaming a rather frank admiration 
into hers. “Miss Darrow—Mr. Rea- 
shew,” some one was saying; and she 
was conscious that in a moment the new 
arrival had quietly and cleverly appro- 
priated her and was taking her to the 
opposite side of the room where he found 
for her a Winslow Homer of rocks and 
stormy splendor. 

“Why is it,” she asked, after her first 
enthusiasm, ‘“‘that the work of the artist 
so seldom suggests its creator’s person- 
ality?” 

“The perversity of the human animal,” 
he laughed. ““That’s the system of justice 
of the great Republic of Art, Miss Dar- 
row. If we lose a characteristic here, we 
gain it somewhere else. Rather a nice 
balance, don’t you think ?” 

“You hardly look the poet, Mr. Ren- 
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shew—you don’t mind my saying so?” 
she laughed. “And if you do dream, you 
do it with your eyes very wide open.” 

Mr. Renshew’s brows were tangled in 
bewilderment. “I’m really not much 
given to dreaming. I’m rather busy, you 
know.” 

“its splendid of you. You’ve worked 
long?” 

‘Er—yes—since I left college,” he 
said, the tangle in his brows suddenly 
unraveling. A smile now illuminated his 
rather whimsical Miss Darrow 
found herself frankly into 
them. 

“Art is long—you must be 
thirty.” 

} 


“Less,” he 


eyes. 


laughing 
at least 


corrected. “Youth is my 
compensation for not being a lawyer 
or a broker.” 

She was conscious of the personal note 
in their conversation, but she made no 
effort to avoid it. This genius of 
than thirty gave every token of sanity 
and good-fellowship. 

“Who is Agatha?” she asked suddenly. 

“A very good friend of mine in Paris.” 

“Oh!” she said, in a sudden anguish 


less 


of confusion. 

“A charming person,” he added has- 
tily. “Miss Brinton—a Philadelphian— 
do you know her?” 

“I should never have thought her an 
American. The face is of the East—the 
Slav—did you choose her for that char 
acter?” 

“Not at all. She was er—just—just a 
sitter—a commission, you know.”’ 

“How interesting !”’ 

They had made the rounds of the room 
and were now facing the portrait again. 

~ae lucky to have 
model,”” he continued. “One doesn’t al- 
ways. Have you ever posed, Miss Dar- 
row?” 

“I? No, never. Father has been trying 
to get me painted this winter. But I’ve 
been so busy—and then we're going 
South in two weeks—so we haven’t been 
able to manage it.” 

“What a pity!’ 
had died 
shadow of their heavy lashes were re- 
garding hers intently. “I saw you at the 
opera on Wednesday. You were in black 


was so good a 


’ 


The subtle sparkle 
in his eyes, which from the 
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—do you remember? You were trying to 
listen to ‘Madame Butterfly.’ In your box 
everybody else was trying to talk at once. 
You were annoyed. There was a light 
just near your head and it gave your hair 
an aureola of flame. And then I won- 
dered if it was possible to get it in terms 
of mere paint and oil—the black of the 
frock, the dull whiteness of the flesh and 
the crown of coppery gold. Do you know 
that for the first time in my life I really 
wanted to paint?” 

“You're very kind to my poor mop,” 
said Miss Darrow. “Would you really 
like to paint it? Suppose I said you 
should. I want my portrait done. If you 
make me half as wonderful as Agatha, I 
shall die happy. Wont you come in to- 
morrow at five? We can talk it over. I 
must be going now. No, not now, to- 
morrow. Au revoir.” She gave him her 
hand with a friendly nod, and threaded 
her way through the crowd, leaving Ren- 
shew staring at the card she had left in 
his hand. 


Mr. Renshew moved about the studio 
adjusting a canvas upon an easel, bring- 
ing out draperies, raising and lowering 
curtains, and peering into drawers and 
chests in a manner which betrayed an 
uncertain state of mind. At last he 
seemed to find what he was looking for 
—a drapery of soft gray material. This 
he cast over the back of the easel— 
walked back from it to the far side of 
the room where he put his head on one 
side and looked with half-closed eyes. 

There was a clatter of the old French 
knocker. Mr. Renshew dropped his paint 
tubes and cigarette and opened the door. 

“Am I late?” laughed Miss Darrow. 

“You couldn’t come too early,” said 
the man. But he dubiously eyed the 
French maid who had entered bearing a 
huge portmanteau. 

“T was so afraid to keep you waiting. 
You’re not very angry?” 

“T’m sure I’ve been here since dawn,” 
he replied. 

“Then let’s not waste any time. Oh, 
isn’t it charming! Where shall I go?” 

He pushed open the door of the dress- 











“Will | do?” asked the girl 


ing-room. “I think you'll find the mirror 
fair,” he said. “If there’s anything—” 

“How exciting! No. And I'll be out in 
a jiffy.” 

When the door was closed Mr. Ren- 
shew eyed the model-throne, the dra- 
peries, the chair and the canvas, seeking a 
last inspiration before the imminent 


hour. He put a Japanese screen behind 
the chair and threw a scarlet drapery 
over one end of it, knocking at the re- 
bellious folds to make them fall as he 
wished. 

“Will I do?” asked the girl radiantly 
emerging. She wore a black evening 
dress. The maid had thrown a filmy 
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drapery over her which brought out the 
dull whiteness of the shoulders. ‘‘It is so 
different in the day-time,” she said, col- 
oring; “but father has always wanted it 
so. You know I haven’t told him. It’s to 
be a surprise.” 

Mr. Renshew’s color responded to 
hers. He bowed his head. ‘“‘You are 
charming,” he murmured gallantly with 
a seriousness she could not fail to notice. 

When Julie was dismissed to return at 
luncheon-time, Mr. Renshew conducted 
Miss Darrow to her throne and took his 
place before the canvas. She stood lean 
ing easily upon the back of the chair, the 
lines of her slender figure sweeping down 
from the radiant head and shoulders into 
the dusky shadows behind her. She 
watched him curiously as he stood away 
from the easel to study the pose. 

“If I only could—it’s splendid so,” he 
was murmuring, “but I wish you to sit.” 

She acquiesced without question. “I 
feel like a specimen,” she sighed. “It’s 
a terrible ordeal. I’m all arms and hands. 
Must you squint ?” 

In Renshew’s laugh all restraint was 
liberated to the winds. 

“Of course. All artists squint. It’s like 
the circular sweep of the thumb—a sym 
bol of the craft.” 

He walked behind her and adjusted 
the screen, taking away the crimson 
drapery and putting a greyish green one 
in its place. 

“There,” he cried, ‘‘just as you are. It’s 
stunning.” 

She was leaning forward with one el 
bow on the chair arm, her hands clasped, 
one slender wrist at her chin. 

“Really! You're awfully easy to pleas 
—I wonder if I shall do just as well as 
Agatha.” 

He took up a charcoal—looked at its 
end, and made a slight adjustment of the 
easel. ‘“‘Before we begin—there’s one 
thing I forgot.’”” He paused. “All paint 
ers ‘are sensitive, you know. I’m rather 
queerer than most. I hope you wont care.” 
The charcoal was now making rapid 
gyrations upon the surface of the canvas. 
“I’m awfully sensitive to criticism—in 
the early stages. I usually manage to pull 
out somehow—but in the beginning- 
when I’m drawing, laying in the figure 
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—TI don’t like my canvas seen. Sometimes 
it lasts even longer. You wont mind not 
looking, will you?” 

“I see. That’s what the grey thing is 
for. I don’t mind in the least; only I 
hope it will come soon. I’m wild to see. 
And please smoke. I know you want to.” 

The grateful Renshew drew forth his 
cigarette-case and while his model rested 
busied himself among his tubes of paint 
squeezing the colors out upon the palette. 

“If you only knew,” he sighed, “how 
very difficult it seems.” But the large 
brush dipped into the paint and Mr. 
Renshew worked vigorously, a fine light 
glowing in his eyes. Miss Darrow 
watched the generous flow from the oil 
cup mingling with the colors. 

“What a lot of vermilion you use.” 

“Hair,” he replied. He seemed so ab- 
sorbed that she said no more, and she 
didn’t know whether to laugh or frown. 
Later she ventured : 

“If it’s carroty I’ll never speak to you 
again. Please make it auburn, Mr. Ren- 
shew.” 

He only worked the more rapidly. He 
seemed to be dipping into every color 
upon the palette, in the center of which 
had grown a brown of the color of wal- 
nut-juice, This he was applying vigor- 
ously to the lower part of the canvas. 
When the palette was cleared he put it 
aside and sank back in a chair with a 
sigh. 

“Rest,” said the artist. 

“I’m not in the least tired,” she re- 
plied. 

“But / am. It takes it out of me to be 
so interested.” 

“Does it?” She leaned back in her 
chair, regarding him with a new curios- 
ity. “Do you know,” she added, “‘you are 
full of surprises—” 

She ignored the inquiry of his upraised 
brows. 

‘and paint,” she finished with a 
laugh. 

He ruefully eyed a discolored thumb. 
“I’m awfully untidy, I know. I’ve always 
been. In Paris they called me Slovenly 
Peter.” 

“I shouldn’t say that—only—” 

“What ?” 

“Only—” she indicated several streaks 

















of black on his grey walking-suit. ‘‘Must 
one always pay such a price to inspira- 
tion?” 

“Jove! That was stupid. I always do 
though, Miss Darrow.” He examined the 
spots and touched them with the tips of 
his fingers. “It’s paint,” he finished, ex- 
amining it with a placidity almost imper- 
sonal, ‘‘It doesn’t matter in the least.” 

“And do you always smudge your 
face?” she asked sweetly. He looked at 
himself in the mirror. There was a broad 
streak of red across his forehead. He 
wiped it off with a handkerchief. 

“Oh, please don’t laugh.” 

He sank on the edge of the throne, and 
then they both laughed joyously—natur- 
ally, like two children. 

“I’m an awfully lucky fellow,” he 
said, at last. “I feel like a feudal baron 
with a captured princess. Here are you, 
that most inaccessible of persons, the 
Woman of Society, doomed every morn- 
ing for two weeks to play Darby and 
Joan with a man you’ve known only three 
days. How on earth can a fellow survive 
seeing a girl he likes between cups of tea! 
It’s rough, I think. Society seems to ac- 
complish every purpose but its avowed 
one. Instead of which everybody plays 
Puss-in-the-Corner. A fellow might have 
a chance if the corners weren’t so far 
apart. And I just back from Europe with 
all the skeins of old friendship at a loose 
end, walk into your circle and quietly 
appropriate you for a fortnight—while 
your other friends go a-begging.” 

“They haven’t begged very hard,” she 
laughed. “If they had, perhaps they 
might be playing Darby and Joan, too. 
I’ve never tried it before. But I think it’s 
rather nice—” She broke off suddenly. 

“Do you know, I’ve rested quite twenty 
minutes,” she said, after a moment, 
“Come, time is precious.” 

“That depends—” She waited a mo- 
ment for him to finish but he said no 
more. 

“How extraordinary!” she said with 
a pretty moué. “I don’t know whether I 
should be pleased or not.” 

“Can you blame me? The Forelock of 
Time hangs too temptingly,” he laughed. 
“Of course, if you’d rather pose He 
took up his dripping brushes with a sigh. 
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“Oh, indeed, I don’t care,” she sank 

back in the chair. “Only don’t you think 

—isn’t that really what I’m here for?” 

“It is time to pose, Miss Darrow,” he 
said determinately. 

But she made no move to get into the 
position. 

“T haven’t complained,” and she smiled 
at him. “Your muse is difficult and I’m 
the gainer. Really, I think I’d rather 
talk.” 

“And I’m waiting to go on with the 
portrait.” ° 

“T’ll pose again on one condition—” 

"Tea 

“That you put on overalls.” 

The brushes and palette dropped to 
his side. “That’s rough on Slovenly 
Peter,” he laughed. He set about squeez- 
ing the paint tubes, wiping the brush 
handles and edge of the palette. When 
the pose was over Julie appeared, The 
artist drew the grey drapery over the 
easel and helped Miss Darrow to descend. 


II] 


Those mornings in the studio were full 
of subtleties. Miss Darrow discovered 
that Mr. Renshew could talk upon many 
subjects. He had traveled much in Eu- 
rope, and could even draw a bold outline 
for her of the Great West she had never 
seen. He talked little of art, and then 
only when the subject was introduced by 
his model. In the rests, which were long, 
he led Miss Darrow, often without her 
being aware of it, down the pleasant 
lanes of thought, all of which seemed to 
end abruptly in the garish sunshine of 
personality. She did not find it unpleas- 
ant ; only it seemed rather surprising the 
way all formality between them had been 
banished. 

One morning there was a diversion. A 
clatter on the knocker, and Renshew, 
frowning, went to the door. Miss Darrow 
heard a feminine voice and an exclama- 
tion—Mr. Renshew went out, rather hur- 
riedly and stood outside, his hand upon 
the door knob. There was a murmur of 
conversation and a feminine laugh. She 
tried not to hear what was said. The hand 
fidgeted on the knob, but the murmur of 
voices continued, deep and earnest from 
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the man, light and bantering from the 
woman. Miss Darrow got down from the 
throne and moved to the window, adjust- 
ing a stray curl as she passed. 

She looked away from the mirror, 
then stopped suddenly and looked again. 
When Mr. Renshew entered she was sit- 
ting in the window-seat looking out over 
the roof tops. He was profuse in apology. 
She resumed the pose and the artist 
painted silently. “They say there’s a 
pleasure in painting that only a painter 
knows,” she began. 

“Of course.” 

“Then why do we rest so often? I’m 
not easily deceived. The fine frenzy is 
lacking, Mr. Renshew— isn’t it so?” 

For reply he held out his paint 
smudged hands. 

“‘No—no,” she went on. “You're paint 
ing timidly with the tips of your fingers 
—not in the least like the ‘Agatha.’ I’m 
sure you're doing me early-Victorian.”’ 

Mr. Renshew stopped painting, looked 
at his canvas, and laughed. “Oh, it’s 
hardly that,” he said. 

“Wont you prove cP” 

“How ?” 

“By letting me look.’’ She rose from 
her chair, got down from the throne and 
took a rapid step or two towards the easel. 
But Renshew’s broad shoulders barred 
the way. 

“Please,”’ she urged. 

“T can’t, really. 

“Why not?” She stood her ground 
firmly looking up into his face, but Ren- 
shew did not move or reply. 

She settled into the pose again and 
Renshew went mechanically to his place 
before the canvas. Once it seemed as if 
he were about to speak—but he thought 
better of it. He looked down at the mass 
of color mingled on the palette. His 
brush moved slowly on the canvas. At 
last it stopped and dropped to his side. 

“IT can’t go on.” 

She dropped out of the pose. “Are you 
ill ?”” 

“Oh, no,” he laughed. With the setting 
aside of the brushes and palette, Mr. 
Renshew seemed to put away the shadow 
that had been hanging over his thoughts 
all the morning. He stood beside her and 
was looking frankly into her eyes. She 
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saw something in his that had not been 
there before—for she looked away—past 
the chimneys and apartment houses, past 
the clouds and into the void that was be- 
yond the blue. She had forgotten his 
presence—and one of her hands which 
he held in both of his. 

“Perhaps you understand,” he said 
quietly. “Perhaps you know.” 

The fingers moved slightly, but on the 
brows a tiny frown was gathering. He 
relinquished her hand with a sigh and 
stood looking rather helplessly in the di- 
rection of the mute and pitiless easel. 
They were so deep in thought that neither 
of them heard the turning of a skeleton 
key in the latch and the opening of the 
door. The Japanese screen for a moment 
concealed them from the view of a small, 
serious-looking man with a straw-colored 
Van Dyke beard, who was gazing in open- 
eyed astonishment at the paint spattered 
easel and floor. A muttered sound came 
from his throat and he strode forward 
into their range of vision. 

‘Pete !”’ he gasped, ‘“‘What on earth—” 

Miss Darrow started from her chair, 
the crimson rushing to her cheeks, and 
stood drawing the lace across her shoul- 
ders. 

Mr. Renshew was “Miss Dar- 
row,” he asked, “have you met my cousin? 
He’s studying painting—and—er—some- 
times uses this place. Perhaps—”’ 

The words hung on his lips as he real- 
ized that Miss Darrow, with an inclina- 
tion of the head toward the visitor, had 
vanished into the dressing-room. 

As the door closed other words less 
polite came forth. 

But the small man broke in: “Oh! I 
cay, Pete, that’s a bit strong. If I'd 
thought you were to have company 
here—” 

Peter Renshew’s brows drew together 
and his large frame seemed to grow com- 
pact. 

“Hush, 


cool. 


Phil,” he whispered. “You 
don’t understand. You’ve made an awful 
mess of things. Wont you go?” 


“But my dear chap—’”’ 


“Phil, But 
please !” 
With an outraged glance towards the 


easel, Mr. Philip Renshew went out. 


I'll explain later. 


go— 











She settled into the pose again and Renshew went to his place before the canvas 


Peter Renshew closed the door, shot its 
bolt and put his back against it. As the 
clatter of the high-heeled boots on the 
wooden stairs died away on the lower 
floors, he gave a sigh, folded his arms 
and waited. 

When Miss Darrow emerged from the 


dressing-room ready for the street, she 
found him there, 

“My things are in the portmanteau,” 
she said, icily. ‘My maid will call for 
them. If you will permit me—” 

But Mr. Renshew did not move. “Miss 
Darrow—” he began. 
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“Will you let me pass?” 

“IT can’t, Miss Darrow—until you 
hear. I wouldn’t have had it happen for 
anything in the world.” ; 

“IT cannot listen. Wont you open the 
door wi 

He bowed his head as though better to 
receive her reproaches, but he did not 
move. 

“Oh!” she cried, “how could you!” 
Her chin was raised, and she glanced 
scornfully at him from under her nar- 
rowed lids. 

“Please,” he pleaded, quietly. “If you 
will only listen—” 

She turned and walked towards the 
window. “‘Isn’t it punishment enough for 
it all to end like this?” he went on. 
“Without making it seem as though | 
were worse than I am. Really I’m not as 
bad as I’m painted.” 

It was an unfortunate phrase. An awk- 
ward silence followed it, in which he was 
conscious that Miss Darrow had turned 
suddenly from the window and was fac- 
ing the Thing upon the easel which was 
now revealed to them both in all its un- 
compromising ugliness, From the center 
of a myriad of streaks of paint something 
emerged, Something in dull tones, staring 
like a Gorgon from its muddy illusive- 
ness. To Renshew it had been only a can- 
vas daubed with infelicitous paint. Now 
from across the room it seemed to have 
put on a smug and scurrilous personality 
and odiously leered at him from its un- 
lovely background. 

“Don’t,” cried Renshew. “Don’t look 
at the thing like that.” 

But the girl did not move. She stood 
before the easel, her head a little on one 
side, her eyes upon the canvas. 

“It’s really not Victorian, is it?’’ she 
asked calmly. 

“Vou must listen!” cried Renshew, 
leaving his post at the door. “I insist. You 
kniow why I did this mad thing. I’ve told 
you. I’d do it again—” 

' “Tye no doubt you will,” she put in 
scornfully. “It doesn’t seem to have been 
so difficult.” 

“It was. The hardest thing I’ve ever 
done in my life. You gave me the chance. 
I took it. I wont regret it. It was selfish 
—bratal—anything you like. But I don't 
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regret—Nine wonderful mornings, twen- 
ty-seven precious hours—more, I hope, 
than you've given any man in your life.” 
He made one rapid stride and took her in 
his arms. “I love you, Millicent, dear. 
I’ve loved you from the first moment— 
there in the picture gallery. Yes, I’d do 
it again. Every moment I’ve blessed the 
luck that made it possible. Don’t turn 
away from me. You don’t hate me. I 
know it. You couldn’t help feeling a re- 
sponse to a love like mine.” He held her 
close to him, raising her head at last until 
her lips were level with his own. But he 
did not touch them. She still struggled 
faintly, but she would not open her eyes 
and look at him. 

“No, no, you mustn’t,”’ was all that she 
found strength to say. 

“You can’t deny it. You do—care for 
me. Look up at me and tell me so.” 

She would not look at him and at 
last struggled away and stood, her cheeks 
flaming. 

“You are masterful!’’ she stammered. 
“A girl is not to be won in this fashion.” 
“T love you,” he said. “And you—” 

“T hate you,” she gasped. She turned 
to the mirror, and rearranged her disor- 
dered hair. 

“Don’t say that. Wont you forgive 
me ?” 

She sank on the model 
buried her face in her hands. 
cruel of you—cruel.”’ 

The sight of her distress unnerved him 
and. gave him for the first time a new 
view of the enormity of his offense. It 
was her pride that was wounded. It was 
the thought of what Phil, his cousin, 
might think of her that had wrought the 
damage. He bent over her, his fingers 
nearly touching her, yet restrained by a 
delicacy and a new tenderness begotten 
by the thought that it was he alone who 
had caused her unhappiness. 

“Forgive me,” he whispered. “Fm 
sorry.” 

And she only repeated, “What can he 
think of me? What can he think ?” 

Renshew straightened, a new thought 
coming to him. It seemed like an inspira- 
tion—a stroke of genius. 

“Of course,” he said, calmly, “you're 
hopelessly compromised. He must think 


stand and 
“It was 














what he pleases, There’s only one thing 
to do.” 

She arose and breathlessly asked, 
“What can I do? How can I—” 

‘Marry me—at once.” 

“Oh.” 

She spoke the word slowly—wonder- 
ingly—as if the idea had never occurred 
to her before. He had left the way to the 
door unguarded, but instead she walked 
toward the window, and looked out over 
the roof tops. To Renshew the silence 
was burdened with meaning and he broke 
it timorously. 

“Wont you—wont you, Millicent, 
dear ?”’ 

Her voice trembled a little when she 
replied: ‘““There is one thing more im- 
portant than that—than anything else in 
the world to me.” 

At her side his eyes questioned mutely. 
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“And that?” he asked at last. 

‘My reputation,” she whispered. 

He stood a second studying her face, 
for his happiness grew upon him slowly. 
But behind the crooked smile which was 
half-hidden from him, he caught the 
dawn of a new light that he understood. 
He took her in his arms then, and won- 
dered how it was that he had not kissed 
her when her lips had been so close be- 
fore. But the new wonder that came to 
them both made them willing to forget 
that there had ever been anything else 
before. 

Later, Renshew, unable to credit his 
good fortune and marveling at the in- 
tricacies of the-feminine mind, asked her 
a question. Her reply caused him more 
amazement: 

“Poor, foolish, Slovenly Peter! I saw 
it by accident in the mirror a week ago.” 


Coward Conscience 


BY HORACE HAZELTINE 


Author of *' The City of Encounters,”’ etc. 
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HE dead stillness of the great house 

asleep tortured Dunham’s vibrant 
nerves to pain. He wished now that he 
had gone to the club, as he had at first 
intended. He should have found some 
one awake there. Here there were only 
senseless, exaggerated echoes. Against 
the mute quiet, even his own quick breath- 
ing resounded. The dropping upon a 
chair of his sable-lined coat, luxuriously 
soft as it was, flung back at him a harsh 
note, as of protest. A moment ago a clock 
in some distant chamber, chiming the 
hour of three in the morning, had smitten 
his hearing with ruthless dissonance as 
he had let himself through by his own 
private door into this costly architectural 
monstrosity in carven marble which he 
called home. And the ensuing silence, 
accentuated, made palpable by contrast, 
had begun, then, to oppress and harry 
him. The looming shadows, too, of the 








lofty, onyx-pilastered hall through which 
he had passed, where the wan light from 
a solitary, high-placed, opal-tinted me- 
dallion waged vain struggle with the de- 
vouring dark, had vexed him menacingly. 

Once in his study he had lost no time 
in flooding it with light. But though he 
had thus in a measure routed the lurking 
shades, the monstrous stillness, weirdly 
enhanced by those disturbing echoes, had 
followed and persisted. It was a large, 
high room, wainscoted, elaborately fres- 
coed. To-night, as never before, it seemed 
to manifest a capacity for profound and 
awful quiet ; a quiet which an irritatingly 
sensitive resonance aggravated well nigh 
beyond bearing. 

Restlessly he began pacing back and 
forth from the tapestry-hung doorway to 
the broad, curtained windows’ which 
looked out on the deserted avenue. But 
his tread—slight, almost frail, and ner- 
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vously light of foot as he was—the rich 
Ghiordes rug failed utterly to smother. 
The faint reverberance, magnified, 
evoked an hallucination. To Dunham it 
seemed as if stealthily, step by step, in 
concert with his stride, one was 
creeping at his heels. 

A-tremble with the horror of it, he 
abruptly ceased walking. He suddenly 
realized that he was very tired. A drag- 
ging lassitude was upon him. Into the 
luxury of the deep chair before his 
broad flat-top desk of tulip wood, with 
its elaboration of gilt Empire ornament, 
he sank relaxed. His lined brow and 
corded throat were wet with a cold per- 
spiration. A lock of iron-gray hair clung 
matted against his forehead, and his dress 
collar had already lost a degree of its 
uprightness. He was pallid with a sickly, 
sallow pallor and his eyes were dim with 
the dimness of clouded agate. 

For a little he sat very still ; 
grim, unrippled silence wrapping him as 
with a stifling, deadly vapor. Meanwhile 
the familiar objects about him lost out 
line, merged, and vanished into a limit 
misty, blank background against 
which figures presently sprang into being, 
formed groups and enacted scenes 

And the scenes were not pleasant. In 
each of them Dunham saw himself, shorn 
of all masking. He saw what had been; 
he saw what was yet to come. And as the 
prophecy expanded, as the rebuke dug 
deeper and deeper into the carapace of 
his conscience, he resolutely, with des 
perate, depleting effort, rallied his will. 

Miserable mockery of the great man 
the world up to now had fancied him, 
he emerged from the thraldom of his 
meditation, a mere wraith of quailing, 
quivering terror, With shaking hand he 
and with 


some 


the 


less 


drew out a drawer of his desk, 
uncertain, palsied fingers groped for and 
found the cold, shining thing that should 
give him release. And when he had laid 
it, with an air more of cherishing tender- 
ness than of repulsion or horror, on the 
desk top, he leaned forward, and after 
snapping on the light of the over-hanging 
electric, chose at random a pen and be- 
gan, hurriedly, to put words upon paper. 

But in the midst of his writing he was 
interrupted. A sound reached him, no 
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greater than might have been made by 
a falling feather, but in the tensity of his 
nervous strain, it startled him almost to 
panic. His pen stroke gashed the paper, 
and he turned quickly, his breath bated, 
his heart pausing. 

Beneath the great canopied electrolier 
which depended from the ceiling’s cen- 
ter, full in the flood of its rays, illum- 
inated like a stage star under the lime 
light, stood a man of imposing stature 
and dignified demeanor. He seemed 
neither young nor but rather at 
life’s apex ; and so perfect was his even- 
ing garb, yet so inconspicuous, that Dun- 
ham, in his first startled appraisal, hesi- 
tated as to his place. Whether visitor or 
servitor he was not sure; and the excla- 
mation of surprise which broke from 
him bore in its inflection the savor of a 
question : 

“What the—” 

‘“I—I surprised you, sir.” 

The fellow’s response ranged him. To 
Dunham it was a distinct relief. 

“T see, I see,” he said, his poise already 
partially recovered. “You're the new 
butler.” 

‘he man bowed, a little stiffly, a little 
naughtily for one in his position. 

“IT came this evening.” 

Dunham frowned. He did not like that 
omission of the “‘sir.”” From‘his office boys 
to his private secretary he demanded, un- 
failingly, this signal of respect. Should 
the omission be repeated the new butler 
would have to go. And then it suddenly 
occurred to him that in a little while, a 
very little while, he would no longer 
have need of butlers, respectful or other- 
wise. The fellow’s presence was only de- 
laying him. 

“Yes, yes,” he muttered, irritably. “I 
fancied all the servants were abed. It is 
after three. I shall not need you.” 

There was something very like a latent 
smile about the corners of the new but- 
ler’s clean-shaven lips. The millionaire 
read in it a hint of cynicism. 

“Are you quite sure, sir?” came the 
question. “There have been times, you 
know—” The sentence trailed and the 
smile was born. It was more suggestive 
than cynical. 


Dunham’s regard became searching. 
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“There have been times ?”’ he repeated, 
perplexed. And he rose from his chair. 
“You mean, that you have been in my 
service before?” He stood with one hand 
resting on the desk top; his eyes fixed in 
scrutiny on the other’s face. He had been 
impressed from the first that he had seen 
this man before, somewhere. There was 
that in his features which recalled, in 
deed, something of himself in his.youth. 

The answer to his question was de- 
layed a little. The butler lifted his chin 
and slightly tossed his head. The last 
vestige of obsequiousness dropped from 
his manner. 

“No,” he returned, jauntily. “I should 
say not. The situation was reversed. The 
boot was on the other leg. I was not in 
your service; you were in mine.” 

Dunham was less amazed than might 
be imagined ; the fact being that he had 
been gifted, it seemed, strangely enough, 
with a foreknowledge of this precise re- 
ply. 

“T certainly remember your face,” he 
commented, taking a step forward. “It 
is, indeed, quite familiar; and yet I do 
not recall—” 

“Those who do us injuries, we re- 
member. Those who do us favors, we for- 
get. It was I, Mr. Dunham, who set your 
feet on the road to fortune.” 

But the millionaire’ protested. 

“That is quite ridiculous,” he said, 
with a smile. It was odd how this con- 
versation with the new butler interested 
him. His nerves had begun to lose their 
tension with the cessation of the silence 
and the echoes. “It is, in fact, impossi- 
ble. I was little more than a lad when 
I earned my first thousand dollars.” 

“You will pardon me if I recall the 
instance,” rejoined the other with sud- 
den politeness. “You were private sec- 
retary, at the time, to the then reigning 
Napoleon of Finance. You were very 
closely in his confidence ; and you were”’ 
—he bowed, quite deferentially—‘pre- 
vailed upon to dispose of certain of his 
secrets.” 

The millionaire’s brow contracted 
with indignant anger. His thin hands 
doubled into fists. 

“How dare you!” he cried, his voice 


high. 
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“I dare,” was the answer, coolly 


‘ spoken, ‘“‘because it was I who prevailed 


upon you. ‘Make your own mark, while 
it is easy,’ I told you, ‘lest you be an 
easy mark for some one cleverer.’ ” 

“But, my good man,” Dunham re- 
turned in astonishment, “that was forty 
years ago. You are scarcely that old.” 

The butler’s face was serious. All at 
once there encompassed him an austere 
and arrogant stateliness. He was aloof 
and over-towering. 

“T am as old as Heaven,” he said, 
with chill impressiveness. “I am as young 
as to-day.” 

But, upon Dunham, most material of 
men, the manner.and the words alike 
made scant impression. Certainly they in 
no wise checked his argument. 

“Besides,” he continued, “I remem- 
ber quite well the gentleman with whom 
I negotiated. His name was Robinson. 
He was a man of fair complexion, and 
he wore a beard.” 

“Exactly.” The butler had resumed 
the millionaire’s level. “You rather 
balked at first. You had some foolish, 
old-fashioned ideas about its being dis- 
honorable. You had about made up your 
mind to send Robinson about his busi- 
ness. It was then that I stepped in. I 
showed you what the lift would mean 
to you. Only fools and failures refuse to 
sell their experience for more than they 
pay for it. I told you that. I pictured a 
future for you. And then you began to 
be reasonable. Oh, yes, it was I, Dun- 
ham, who won you over.” 

The master backed towards his desk. 
After all, there was something in this. 
He recalled that he had taken exactly 
this view. And yet he could not remem- 
ber that any one had urged him. Besides, 
this man must be wonderfully preserved 
to have been more than a child at that 
period. It was the echo of those words, 
coming back to him—‘‘As old as 
Heaven; as young as_ to-day’—that 
caused him now, a little fearfully, to 
retreat. 

“‘We—we have met since then?” he 
stammered. 

“Oh, dear me, yes,” returned the other, 
nonchalantly. “Quite frequently. We 
have been very close. In fact we have 


” 
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often ridden together on a Broadway 
car.” But the millionaire was not in 
humor for the witticism. He rather re- 
sented it, as his expression showed. 

“It’s most ungracious of you not to 
remember,” the speaker continued. 

To Dunham’s horrified amazement 
the butler now took from his waistcoat 
pocket a goid cigarette case and after 
leisurely selecting a cigarette, began 
lightly to pound its end on the metal of 
the closed case. 

‘But—I say,” the millionaire began, 
in protesting tone, “this wont do, you 
know, my man. Whatever you have been 
in the past, you are now my—” But the 
word was lost in the scraping of a 
match and the hissing flare of the flame. 

“Not at all, not at all,” returned the 
other, as he drew his first puff ; and then 
he paused a second to inhale deeply. 
There was a couch almost directly be- 
hind him, and as he exhaled copiously 
the pale gray smoke, he sat down. “You 
may excuse my presence here,” he went 
on, a little affectedly, “on the ground 
that I am your butler, but that really, 
you know, old chap, is merely a pre- 
text—the butler assumption, I mean. As 
a matter of fact, Dunham, I’m your 
creditor—a very heavy creditor, if you 
care to know it—and I’m here to col 
lect.” 

“Then you are not without company,” 
Dunham said, sitting down too, and 
laughing somewhat grimly. “I have more 
creditors than dollars. I am a ruined 
man. I am bankrupt.” 

“Having failed to give the devil his 
due, there is the devil to pay,” observed 
the creditor. But again the millionaire 
chose to ignore the attempt at humor. 
Nevertheless it annoyed him. 

“T have but just come,” he said, “from 
a meeting of my creditors. We were in 
session for over six hours. You should 
have been represented there. As it is, I 
resent this intrusion. My lawycrs are 
the—” 

With unlooked for precipitancy the 
other man sprang to his feet, his visage 
suddenly stern to obduracy. Dramat- 
ically he pointed an inculpatory fore- 
finger ; dramatically he cried: 

“Within that wall of flesh there is a 


soul counts me its creditor!” And Dun- 
ham, unstrung once more, shrank back 
quivering in his chair. 

“The man is mad!” he muttered. 

But at the next breath the mood of 
the versatile visitor reverted once again. 
He laughed, not unpleasantly. 

“And still I am not recognized!’ he 
mused. 

He stood now quite close to the tulip 
wood desk, and his eye fell upon the 
written page, the conclusion of which he 
had interrupted. 

“Ah!” he murmured. “So you were 
really bearing me in mind all the while! 
Already you had begun to prepare to 
cancel your indebtedness to me.” 

The one-time millionaire snatched the 
paper from under his gaze; but the vis- 
itor, smiling tolerantly, indicated with a 
wave of his hand the revolver glittering 
coldly there in the rays of the electrics. 

“Is it,” he asked coolly, “that you 
have nothing left to live for, or nothing 
left to live on?” 

“T made a good fight, and I failed,” 
said Dunham, with bitter resignation. 

“Sinclair made a good fight and suc- 
ceeded,” said the other. ‘“That’s better.”’ 

“Sinclair !”’ 

“Surely. You thought to ruin him. You 
brought him to your house; pretended 
to be his friend; advised him as to his 
speculations; presented him to your 
wife; and—” 

“He, too, has lost everything. We are 
in the same boat,” declared the ruined 
man. 

“He has won everything. He coppered 
your tips. It is he who has brought you 
to this.” And again he waved a slender, 
well-kept hand toward the shining 
weapon. 

But Dunham was still incredulous. 

“No, no. You are mistaken,” he said, 
a trifle irritably. “Why, he dined with 
us here last evening. He went with Mrs. 
Dunham to the Opera. He was even 
more anxious than I about a certain pool 
in which—” 

“He has cleaned up a lot. of the 
filthy,” jocosely interrupted the other 
for conclusion. 

“He trusted me implicitly,” averred 
the friend. 
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“And you would have betrayed him 
oasely,” accused the visitor. 

“All is fair—’” began Dunham. 

“In high finance? Yes,” was the re- 
tort. “You trusted him. too.” 

ao) ?” 

“With your wife.” 

“Oh, no. I trusted Helen—I trusted 
Mrs. Dunham.” 

“And if they should both betray you ?” 

The dull eyes of the little man in the 
chair flashed suddenly bright with an- 
ger. His thin right hand leaped for the 
revolver. 

“By Heavens!” he cried. “That is too 
much! Another word—and—” 

But the creature at his elbow smiled 
sinisterly. 

“This is an unconscionable hour for 
them to be returning from the Opera,”’ 
he said quietly. 

“My wife has been in bed for hours,” 
declared Dunham, emphatically. 

But the visitor raised a finger. 

“Listen!” he commanded, in a quick 
whisper. 

For the elder man there was no mis- 
taking the echo which now reached him. 
A door had been opened—his own pri- 
vate door from the side street, through 
which he himself had entered. 

“Mrs. Dunham and Mr. Sinclair.” 
The fellow breathed the names at his ear. 

Agitatedly he rose, yet very softly, his 
brain a ferment of suspicion. 

“Shall we step behind the curtains— 
together?” suggested his companion cun- 
ningly, as he reached forward to ex- 
tinguish the desk lamp. 

Dunham merely nodded. The light 
died, and the curtains enfolded the pair 
of watchers. They stood very close, their 
shoulders touching. Together they saw 
the tapestry which draped the entrance 
from the hall swept aside ; together they 
saw the woman advance swiftly, yet with 
uncertain, unsteady step—the tall, 
slender, regal woman of rare beauty that 
bore Dunham’s name. Her cheeks were 
flaming, her eyes a-kindle, her sunny hair 
unkempt. From her cream-white shoul- 
ders her cloak of snowy fur had slipped 
until it dragged behind her. Obviously 
she was frightened, nervously wrought, 
excited. She gripped a chair-back for a 
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second’s support; then staggered to the 
pillow-piled couch and sank shuddering 
upon it. 

Amazed, torn with jealousy, which 
like a demon possessed him, her husband 
for an instant shut his eyes to the spec- 
tacle. It was for an instant only, but when 
again he looked forth it was to see his 
odd visitor had deserted his side and now 
stood in the room’s center, with arms at 
side like a well-trained servant, awaiting 
his mistress’ pleasure. 

Then he heard his wife shriek, as sur- 
prised, she suddenly beheld the statue- 
like figure. 

But in a heart-beat she realized. 

“Oh, it’s only you,” she said. 

“Yes, madam. I am sorry I alarmed 
you. Is there anything—” : 

“Yes, yes,” she interrupted excitedly. 
“Go at once, quickly, quickly. Make sure 
the side door is closed—Mr. Dunham’s 
door—I fear I—” 

“I presume it is Mr. Sinclair in the 
hall, madam ?’’ queried the pretending 
servant, with a cant of his head, as if 
listening. 

At this her face blanched and she rose 
quickly, in fresh access of alarm, her 
cloak dropping to the floor. 

“No, no,” she cried, with terror in her 
voice. “I will not see him. You must—”’ 

“Possibly,” the fellow interrupted with 
contrasting calm. “Possibly it is your 
husband.” 

“No, no,” she cried again. “Nor him. 
Do not let him come here! Make some 
excuse. I cannot—I will not.” She threw 
her hands against him. “Make haste!” 
she urged, pushing him. “Oh, God! Make 
haste !” 

Dunham, with checked breath, with 
tumultuous heart, saw him leave her, saw 
him pass hurriedly out of the room; and 
saw her standing, trepid—her gloved 
hands tensely locked, her strained gaze 
fixed upon the tapestry hangings which 
had fallen together behind him. And 
then he saw her start and turn, with a 
little cry of dismay, and fling herself 
into the couch’s farthest corner, with 
back turned, and her heaving bosom’ 
pressed hard against the upholstery. For 
through the draped doorway Sinclair 
had come: that young, handsome fel- 
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low, Sinclair — bearing, as he always 
bore, that indomitable air of mastery. 

He heard him speak, his voice low and 
mellow with commanded repression. 

“Helen! How good of you!” 

She turned about, weakly, and the 
words she flung at him were without 
force, lacking the emphasis of deep feel- 
ing. ; 

“No, no!” she said, “I will not speak 
to you. You must go. I sent the butler 
to tell you.” 

“But the door,” he 
left it unfastened. I—” 

He dropped to the couch beside her. 
“Why struggle so against happiness?” 
he asked her, as she drew away from 
him. “There is nothing in the world | 
can’t give you. I have millions to-night, 
where a month ago I had but thousands. 
They are all for you, dearest.”” His hand 
touched her arm, but she shook it off. 

“Stop,” she said half-heartedly. “I 
will not listen. I—” 

“You are thinking of him, I suppose,” 
he interrupted, smiling. “But why? His 
race is run, Helen. He has finished. He 
is ruined. They’ll take his last penny. 
Even his good name is gone. He is—” 

It was then that from his place of 
hiding in the embrasure of the window 
Dunham sprang into view, a red mist 
swimming before his eyes. The revolver 
lay at his hand, and instinctively he 
snatched it up. The woman screamed and 
covered her face with her hands; Sin- 
clair bounded to his feet. 

For one long, interminable moment the 
two men faced each other, ungovernable 
hatred in the gaze of each. It was a bat- 
tle of souls, and for a little, Sinclair, un- 
armed save by power of will, held the 
advantage. The hand of the elder man 
which gripped the weapon of glinting 
steel had dropped. 

“My friend!” There was in the utter- 
ance a world of withering irony. 
“Whom you tried to ruin,” 
gave back—hoarsely, defiantly. 

“Whom I mean to kill,” flashed the 
retort, and the revolver rose to the level. 

At the instant a wild laugh rang out 
from the room’s end, The stranger had 
returned unobserved. Dunham, dis- 
tracted, turned his head. Sinclair too, 


returned. “You 


Sinclair 
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disconcerted, stood inert. Mrs. Dunham, 
with a little cry, crumpled fainting upon 
the couch pillows. From Dunham's 
nerveless fingers the revolver slipped 
with a dull clatter to the floor. 

“You owe your life to me, sir.” It was 
the visitor addressing Sinclair. He had 
come forward, wedging between the other 
two. “And now,” he added, “will you 
put me to the trouble of showing you the 
door?” He spoke with dignity; his tone 
was peremptory. 

Dunham regarded him dazedly. All at 
once it seemed to h‘m that the scene was 
unreal, that he was taking part in a phan- 
tasmagoria. Sinclair was moving nebu- 
lously away. Helen lay, like a pale 
shadow, very still in the corner of the 
couch. This strange man—butler, cred- 
itor, mentor, what not?—alone seemed 
real, 

“Why add murder to your score?” he 
was saying, as he recovered the revolver 
from where it lay on the rug. 

Dunham made no answer. His duty 
was to the shadow in the couch corner. 
He took a step forward, but his com- 
panion intercepted him. 

“Don’t disturb her,” he commanded. 
‘‘She’s quite comfortable. I’ve thrown her 
cloak over her.” 

Dunham saw then that what he had 
fancied a shadow was really the sweep 
of ermine cloak. But he resented the fel- 
low’s presumption, his familiarity, his as- 
surance. 

“By Heaven!” he cried, with rising 
spirit of revolt. “By what right do you 
dictate? Who and what are you?” 

The other raised a commanding arm 
and Dunham staggered back. 

“By the right of sovereignty,” he an- 
swered with grim impressiveness. “I am 
the Son of Mystery. I have many names 
and many guises. My realm is the world. 
My dwelling is the heart of man.” 

The quondam millionaire shuddered as 
from a blow, yet he was not vanquished. 
He leant against his desk for support and 
gave repulse. 

“You are most unpleasant company,” 
he declared, “and most unwelcome. I 
should esteem it a favor if you would 
leave me.” 

The other stepped closer. 





COWARD CONSCIENCE 


“T shall 
sternly. 
But 
fiercely. 

“You defy me?” 
chalky, his dim 
perate terror. “We’ 
insolence no longer. 
I'll call the police.” 

Again the strange creature, towering, 
raised his arm and pointed his finger. His 
voice was thunderous. 

“You will sit down,” 
listen !” 

And as into the chair before the desk 
Dunham broken, quivering, the 
manner of the other changed once more 


never leave you,” he said, 


Dunham, squirming, _ battled 
his face 
with a des- 
I’ll stand your 
I'l] call my servants. 


he shrieked, 
eyes wide 


ll see. 


he cried, ‘‘and 


sank 


abruptly. He became again the easy, care- 


light world. 
fresh 


across the 


-mannered man of the 
He smiled indulgently, lighted a 
cigarette, and resting a leg 
corner of the desk, swung his foot rhyth- 
mically. 

“What a poor memory yours has been 
of late, Dunham,” he observed, chid- 
ingly. “Can you blame me for having 
grown jealous of your dalliance with my 
enemies? On Sunday last, in the church 
vestibule, you dipped your hand in holy 
water and would have crossed yourself 
but for my promptness in thrusting be- 
fore your old eyes a budding maid, all 
tender curves. It was quite a shock to 
me, really. You seem, foolishly, to have 
fancied that by paying pew rent you 
might secure a reserved seat for the next 
world’s angel concert.” 

He surveyed the above the 
mantel. It was a copy of Fra Angelico’s 
“Coronation of the Virgin amid the 
Heavenly Choir.” 

“And here, in this room,” he went on, 
“look at your frescoes! Your taste has 
gone off wretchedly. I remember very 
well the sort of pictures you had in your 
bachelor apartment, Dunham. Then you 
didn’t try to sail under false water- 
colors. Angels!” he sneered. “Do you 
happen to remember Angie? You used 
to call her your Angel, if I recollect. Was 
it in the Park lake she drowned herself ? 
And Doris! Poor, little Doris! She was 
such a sweet, sensitive girl. I have often 
wondered why anyone should choose car- 
bolic acid as a means of release. It dis- 


less, 


fresco 
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figured her pretty mouth so horribly.” 

Dunham covered his with his 
hands. Each smoothly spoken word had 
been like a lash cutting to the quick. Now 
he cried out: 

“Stop! For God’s sake, 
them then—both of 
the room.” 

But his accuser, ignoring the plea, con- 
tinued quietly to prod and prick with his 
trenchant reminders. 

“You've been a successful man, Dun- 
ham. A very successful man. Everything 
you wanted came your way from the day 
you sold your first employer’s business 
secrets. I saw_to it that your deals should 
be profitable. I liked the way you rode 
over better men. Right or wrong never 
bothered you, so long as the money flowed 
in. Whatever you coveted you took. For 
you, it was just reach out and grasp. I 
didn’t wonder at your coveting Graham’s 
wife. What a splendid creature she was! 
And how cleverly you closed Graham’s 
eyes to what was going on! Do you know, 
Dunham, that he was the best friend you 
ever had! But he was so simple; so in- 
nocent. He really thought you were an 
honest man, the poor fool. He would 
have given his life to save you pain.” 

Dunham sprang to his feet. His eyes, 
wild and staring, were bent across the 
table. 

“Silence !” he shrieked. “Be still, I say. 
Oh, God! He’s there! There now!” 

“He died in the gutter, if I remember,” 
the speaker persisted. ‘Wife and fortune 
both gone, he took to drink. Or was it 
drugs ?” 

“For the love of Heaven!” 
pleaded. 

But the other laughed quietly. 

“You have been mending your ways in 
little things, of late, I observe. But it 
wont do, Dunham; it wont do, You mar 
ried a good woman with an idea that 
somehow she would be able to lift you 
into Paradise at the end of her train. In 
stead of that, you have dragged her 
down—”’ 

The haggard, 


face 


stop! I saw 


them, there 


acTOss 


Dunham 


wretched creature, tor 
tured now to violence, leapt forward. 
“Vou lie!” he screamed. “You iie! She 
is true. Her soul is white and pure.” 
His tormentor stepped aside with a 
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mocking chuckle and Dunham advanced 
quickly towards the couch. But abruptly 
he paused, confused. What he had all 
along fancied was his wife’s opera cloak 
was not an opera cloak at all. It was only 
two of the great, shining, satin-covered 
pillows with which the couch was fur- 
nished. The discovery amazed him. It 
seemed impossible that he could have 
been so mistaken, and still half incredu 
lous he drew nearer, and reaching out, 
grasped one of the pillows and lifted it. 
A chubby, sunny-haired child lay sleep 
ing in the couch corner. 

The disclosure produced in Dunham 
a complete emotional revulsion. For a 
second he stood very still looking down, 
and as he looked his hard face softened 
—the lines of passion smoothing them- 
selves out, made way for a great tender 
ness. The change was wonderful, It was 
almost like the working of a miracle. 
The lifted pillow slipping from his re 
laxed fingers to the floor, he bent for- 
ward, his lips parted in a fond smile, his 
thin cheeks moist below his lashes. 

The little fellow snuggling there 
amongst the soft cushions was smiling 
too, in his dreams. His cherub cheeks 
were warm with color; his nestling ring- 
lets were brighter than all of Dunham’s 
lamented gold, and his tiny doubled fists 
were as soft and delicately pink as the 
pale coral of his little silken pajamas. 

Another moment and Dunham had 
snatched him up and was hugging him 
ravenously to his breast. And as the 
child’s eyes opened in sleepy surprise the 
father turned with him, held there before 
him, as it were, betwixt himself and the 
world at once a breastplate and buckler 
—aye, a guerdon, as well—turned in 
brave defiance of that strangely perplex- 
ing and vexing creature who had bared 
his soul and flayed it. 

But to his fresh amazement the room 
held now no occupant save the child and 
himself. 

For a minute or more there was silence, 
deep and absolute, except for the little 
one’s soft breathing. Then, from far 
away, came hurrying footsteps descend- 
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ing marble stairs. Just a little, and these 
sounds were mingled with others. Voices 
in whisper punctuated the night quiet. 
The hush became animate with alarm. 
The whispers swelled to excited mur- 
murs, The footsteps advanced and re- 
treated. And then, all at once, it seemed 
to Dunham, the lighted study became 
peopled with invading, white-faced, 
frightened servants—footmen and maids 
fresh from their beds, in various stages 
of undress, and all with hair in disarray, 
who at the discovery of the master with 
his son in his arms, were crowding back 
once more towards the doorway. 

Only a gray-haired, elderly woman 
in a gray dressing-gown held her ground, 
pausing midway across the floor in sud- 
den glad recognition of Dunham’s 
burden. 

“Ah!” she cried, happily reassured. 
“It is here he is, the little rascal that all 
the household’s been in search of.” And 
then, in explanation, catching the mas- 
ter’s questioning glance: “I have been 
with his mother, sir, these last four hours. 
She returned early from the opera ill, 
sir, and has only just fallen asleep. When 
I went back to the nursery it was to find 
the wee one gone, and so I woke the 
house to hunt for him. What, sir,” she 
concluded, ‘“‘could have possessed the 
child to come down here, do you sup- 
pose ?”’ 

Dunham delayed his response for a 
moment, while his eyes roved to the 
tulip-wood desk; to the sheet of paper 
with its unfinished writing; to that grim, 
shining weapon which lay close beside 
it, and at sight of which a tremor of 
chill abhorrence convulsed him; he re- 
viewed meanwhile, as one reviews a 
dream, the crowding incidents of the past 
hour. 

At length his eyes came back to the 
face of the child in his arms, as to a 
refuge. 

“T think, nurse,” he murmured, fear- 
ful lest he wake again the little one, “‘it 
must have been the spirit of the good 
Lord that possessed him ; for I have had 
sore need of him—here—to-night.” 











‘T UPTON, successful playwright, was 
warming his feet before his gas logs. 
He had never owned his own gas logs 
before. They therefore had a poetry and 
suggestiveness, an almost Yule-tide fla- 
vor, now that it was early December. 
With a sort of inhibited thrill he looked 
about on his Daghestan and Bokhara; on 
his bookshelves, for the building of 
which all around nearly all the rooms of 
his flat, he had received an especial per- 
mit from the apartment proprietor. 
These things filled his soul with deep 
gulps of the ozone toward which he had 
striven, and for the long withholding of 
which he had more than once contracted 
a sort of psychical asphyxia. He was glad 
he had always rallied from such attacks. 
{f the Fittest must survive, following 
Darwin—why they, though the Fittest, 
had a precious close shave sometimes. 
And here obtruded the thought of the 
One. The thought of the One was in 
somewise very novel indeed. He was by 
no means sure he had a right to it. There- 
fore he fondled it over his gas fire-side, 
like a child with a forbidden sweet, not 
daring to taste for the flavor of hope. Not 
even would he let himself be certain the 
One had really appeared at last. He only 
knew that she made up—in sheer love- 
liness she atoned for weary years in 
which he had believed her non-existent. 
Still inaccessible, still indefinite, she com- 
pensated somehow, floating before his 
mind’s eye to-night, in this pungent blue 
flicker, with the sleet ticking at his win- 
dow. 
Gabriel, more familiarly “Gabe,” his 
man-servant, appeared in the doorway. 
“Beggin’ yer pardon sir, there’s a party 
as wants ye on the ’phone, sir.” 
“Gabriel,” said Tupton, “You were 
employed in the days of our poverty, to 
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cook questionable bacon, and _ toast 
biscuits over fortuitous oil lamps. You 
have since been elevated to undreamed 
of glory. You have become Grand Coun- 
cillor of the Laundry List, Deputy of the 
Trousers Creased and Sponged and Muz- 
zler in Chief to the telephone. In the 
first two capacities you’ve given me no 
ground for complaint. In the third—I’m 
sorry to say—you’re not living to the 
part.” 

Gabriel gave apologetic heed. “But 
it’s a man, sir,” he explained, “and ’e 
sounds as if ’e might—I means, sir, he 
don’t sy much like generally them lydy 
actresses, sir, but what he do sy ’ave in- 
telligence of sound— beggin’ your par- 
don, sir! Shall I shut ’im off?” 

“As a reader of human nature, Ga- 
briel,” remarked Tupton, as he reluc- 
tantly arose from his easy chair, “I’ve 
never found you lacking. You are the 
man, if I remember rightly, who defined 
Brescio, the great Manager, as some- 
thing in the line of a dope dago, with 
musical hair—wasn’t that it?—that day 
he called to become my collaborator on 
a play I’d worked at for three hungry 
years.” 

“You’ve forgotten, sir,” prompted 
Gabe. “Them’s your own h’ideas, sir. I 
just sized ’im up as bein’ a gent who 
kept wide awyke when ’e slept, sir, and 
saw cleanest, when he didn’t look stryt 
—beggin’ your pardon, sir.” 

“Ah, yes. Now I remember; he was 
a dreamer who was never caught nap- 
ping—to adapt my own way of doing 
your manner.” 

“Shall I shut ’im off, sir ?”’ 

The playwright hastened to the tele- 
phone : 

“Don’t know the name.” 

“Knew my great Aunt in Colkville 
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—QOh, well, that’s different. I was fond 
of my great Aunt on ginger bread Sat- 
urdays, God rest her soul.” 

“About a play? You shouldn't have, 
old man. Everybody does a play now 
adays. Imitation is annihilation, and— 
what’s that ?”’ 

“Now, now—if you take anything I 
say seriously I’ll make you come over and 
tell me all about the Colkville Cemetery 
and the family lot. You see some of us 
have outlived it, on down through the 
Potter’s Field, barring accidents and hos 
pitals and—what’s that ?” 

“Oh, do it now, of course. About a 
half hour? Good. Glad to see you.” 

[he playwright re-hung the receiver. 

“T think he’ll be all right, even if he 
is in wrong,” he reassured Gabe 
over his voice sounded 
toddy.” 


frozen. 


With precision, the shudder of the 
electric bell marked off the appointed 
time. Gabe was arranging various phases 
of savory cheer in the one room void of 


bookshelves. Tupton himself answered 


the summons. 

There stood before him a stocky lad 
of possibly five and twenty birthdays. 
He wore a scarlet sweater. He handled 
his mittenless fingers tentatively. Where 
he was not preternaturally red, he was 
abnormally blue, being both chapped 
and glowing. 

“Mr. Wade Syler!—got it right, 
didn’t I?” Tupton held forth a hearty 
grip. “Glad to see you.” 

Young Syler grew ruddier. The mar- 
gins of blue retreated to their further- 
most habitat in ears and finger tips. 

“T hardly expected,” he began; and 
his uncertainty was not quite embarrass- 
ment. “That is to say—this is all surely 
good of you, Mr. Tupton!” 

“Oh, nothing like that!” Tupton led 
the way inside: “Though I’ve been feel- 
ing good anyway, and Colkville folk in 
New York are angel’s visits. Take that 
Morris. Have a cigar.” 

Syler was turning down his coat collar, 
the same being much puckered with the 
moisture of melted sleet. “Take it off,” 
directed Tupton; “Now you make me 
think of our old C. H. S. Eleven—fif- 
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teen—or is it eighteen years back? You 
almost sentimental. Full- 
back ?”’ 

“Only left tackle,” deprecated the 
young man. “My job was the Crew. But 
| haven’t done either for six years. The 
Colkville Sentinel’s kept me too busy.” 

“Journalist! Of course!’ ‘Tupton nod- 
ded. “Invariably !”” He rambled on to the 
gas flame: “Out of the ashes of the re- 
porter’s enthusiasm, worked overtime, 
there arises a Phoenix modern 
drama in its claws. And it’s generally a 
pretty singed bird. Of course I only speak 
for myself.” 

Syler had proven an ability to fit the 
cigar and the Morris chair, thus putting 
the odds in his favor, as against trousers 
frayed at the ends, and shoes with an 
aspect of enduring patience. Also, Tup- 
ton chose to believe his blue eyes a trifle 
wistful, an impression he had to absorb 
rather than verify. There seemed, you 
see, something offensive in that deliberate 
sizing up to which, as host, he had the 
right. It was Tupton’s theory that when 
you wanted to study a man, you had al- 
ready rejected him. 

“Of course,” he 


make one 


“oy 
with a 


continued as they 


smoked on together. ‘You want to talk 
of the play you’ve written and I want you 
to. But—the more I think of that name 
of yours—‘Wade Syler’—the more vivid 
it seems to sound. I associate it in some 


strange way, with a beautiful young 
woman, whom I once worshipped, hoping 
she might wait. She didn’t wait—I need- 
n't add. Now did my Aunt Euphemia, or 
any of the older ones, ever happen to 
mention a certain very pretty girl who 
taught in the graded school, and became 
legendary by the simple act of marrying 
that name and going away?” 

“She was my mother!” 

‘‘And my teacher! Ah, yes, I remember 
now. Dear me—the contracting circles 
of things! You, then, are Wade Syler, the 
second. That’s where the name haunted.” 

“T was sent back to Colkville friends 
who offered to take me,” explained the 
guest. “Both my parents died when I was 
a little shaver.” 

Tupton’s man had already brought the 
toddy from which, in obedience to order, 
young Syler took occasiona! hot gulps. 











“To think of it, to think of it,” rev- 
eled Tupton: “Miss Cordy’s son. My 
boy, you’re an Avatar of childhood’s 
ideal—the thing a man never outlives, 
no matter how much he lives it down. 
Miss Cordy was my teacher, I think in 
the sixth grade. And though I’m not, as 
a rule, enthusiastic over rival dramatists, 
[ simply can’t tell you how glad I am 
you were foolish enough to come to New 
York.” 

The young man flushed slightly. “I’ve 
not been very successful so far, but it 
was up to me to come,” he said. “You see 
I once entered into a sort of compact to 
make New York—just as I once made the 





"A big mistake!” 


IIs 
















broke in Tupton 


crew—lI was Stroke, on that, you know. 
She,” he stammered, “I mean—the other 
party of the compact, made her New 
York all right, sometime since. As for 
me, you'll understand, how my existence 
is temporarily erased, while I—.” He 
stopped, being at a progressive total loss. 

“You mean the other party isn’t kept 
posted,” Tupton signified perfect under- 
standing. “Of course, only prosperity 
cares to be confidential. But dan’t keep 
her too long in suspense, old man. It 
isn’t good for them.” 

Of that phase, young Syler was plainly 
shy. Gabe eased matters, announcing a 
hot chafing-dish ready and waiting. The 
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two entered the bookless chamber, which 
served as dining-room with a pantry for 
kitchen. 

“You've brought along your scena- 
rio?” said Tupton. 

“And my play, too,” eagerly spoke the 
other. “Both have been four weeks in the 
office of Mr. Brescio. I secured them to- 
day.” 

“Everything copyrighted ?” 

Syler hesitated again. “I’m not afraid 
of piracy. And then, you see, a copyright 
means two extra carbon copies, and type- 
writing appears to be expensive in New 
York. I’m sure it isn’t yet necessary.” 

“A big mistake,” broke in Tupton. 
“That is, if you’re going to leave your 
stuff around managers’ offices. Of course 
I don’t know how good it is or isn’t. But 
I do know, though I hate to admit it, 
that the same man who thinks a thing too 
bad to buy, may sometimes find 1t good 
enough to steal from. Of course, I’ve no 
instance in mind, and it’s probably rare, 
but—do have some more sherry-chicken !” 

They had fallen on the chafing-dish. 
In the example of his host, who impar- 
tially served voracious platefuls, Syler 
was not embarrassed before his own re- 
markably keen appetite. Fortunately 
there was enough and to spare. 

“Gabe is the Pearl of Great Price,” 
explained Tupton, when they had re- 
turned to the sitting-room, leaving that 
person with the surplusage. “Discovered 
him in a London lodging house. When 
I’ve had little he has cost me less. Also 
he has stuck. Americans don’t. Let’s see 
your scenario.” 
~ Syler produced it, and the play, from 
under his sweater. 

“By the way what did Brescio or Bres- 
cio’s secretary have to say about them?” 

“Not much—though he did send for 
me one day after a two hours’ wait in his 
outet vestibule and wanted my address. 
He wanted the one thing I couldn’t—” 

“T see,” nodded Tupton. “There was 
no one Park bench to which you cared 
permanently to refer him.” 

Above the scarlet sweater, responsive 
eyes twinkled. 

“Ah, yes,” Tupton went on. “I know. 
On the other side we call it the Hotel de 
la Belle Etoile—very prettily.” 
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The last two words came from a pro- 
found abstraction. Tupton had plunged 
into the scenario. 

“See here, old‘man,” he presently said. 
“Where did you get this scheme ; I might 
say, more explicitly, the dedicatory idea 
—the germinal note ?” 

He spoke without looking up from his 
reading. 

“In Colkville,” promptly responded 
the younger playwright. ‘““You see some 
of it happened in just that way a few 
years ago. There was the same old man 
who came up to Western New York, from 
somewhere near New Orleans and 
brought his granddaughter, and built the 
Southern mansion, with the pillars and 
everything, a half-hour’s drive from 
town. He was an odd old fellow, very 
gifted and artistic. When he died, three 
years ago, the granddaughter permitted 
me to make an extra two-column story 
about it all, for the Sentine/—not men- 
tioning names.” 

The young man arose to fish in an in- 
side pocket of the coat he had taken off. 
“I’ve always carried the clipping with 
me,” he said, and presented a folded slip 
of printing, ready to fall apart at its 
creases. “You see it rather especially fea- 
tured Aer, and she was—a very unusual 
girl.” 

“With what admirable restraint he 
puts it,” thought Tupton. “She is of 
course the One—Azs One. He’s a lucky 
Unfortunate. He’s found his One, years 
and years earlier than many of us.” 

What Tupton said aloud, however, was 
of vastly different character, and bore 
reference to the neglected copyright. 
“You must do it, old man. You must do 
it at once,” he insisted. ‘‘Why that title 
alone is worth opening a safe for, and 
it’s all the more endangered because you 
once used it to head your newspaper 
story.” 

Young Syler made no reply; Tupton 
perceived his dilemma: 

“Of course! You are thinking of those 
necessary extra carbon copies. But why 
can’t you make them yourself ?” 

“T can plunk at a typewriter, surely,” 
the other hesitated ; “but just now—~” 

“Naturally!” broke in Tupton. “There 
are poor typist’s accommodations at the 
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Hotel de la Belle Etoile. But my boy, 
there’s lots of work of my own I’ve got to 
get done, and I was musing on the busi- 
ness of a permanent assistant just before 
you "phoned. In lieu of that, you can be 
my temporary secretary and make copies 
of your own play, in moments of leisure 
—when you’re not doing the little work 
somebody’s got to do for me.” 

Syler grasped his hand. “It may be 
you're fixing all this up to order for me,” 
he said. “But if it zs charity you make it 
easy to overlook it. Show me your type- 
writer and bring out some of your work. 
I’ll get busy right now.” 

“There’s no tearing hurry. Still, if 
you'll feel any better—” Here Tupton 
interrupted himself. “Gabe,” he called, 
“roll in that typewriter desk. We’re go- 
ing to get busy.” 

“And now,” he announced, “as I 
haven’t anything for this particularly 
prompt moment, suppose you start get- 
ting your copies of ‘Snowbound Dixie’ 
ready for your copyright at Washington. 
And if you’ll be so good as to excuse me 
for awhile I’ve got to go right out and 
look up Brescio.” 

“The Brescio?” 

“The same. There is but one. I’ve got 
to see the Brescio about a play on which 
he requested my collaboration, some 
three and a half weeks ago, and for 
which he himself supplied title and 
scenario.” 

“Any of it ready?” Syler was eager. “I 
might begin to work on it.” 

“Three acts are finished and in the 
safe; we don’t take three years any 
more.” (Syler missed the allusion.) “But 
we’re not quite primed to have them 
tvped—not yet.” 

The successful playwright was al- 
ready in the hallway, hatted and over- 
coated. ‘‘We’ve much editing on our 
hands,” he called back, by way of fare- 
well. 

Amid prompt and energetic clicks, the 
unsuccessful playright wished his new 
friend good luck as the outer door 
slammed behind him. 


At Brescio’ss Number-Two Theatre, 
the playwright ran bolt upon Miss Bea- 
trice Desmond in the wings. She was com- 
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ing off from her scene in the second act 
of a melodrama in which Brescio had 
daringly featured her, preliminary to a 
still bolder intention of turning her into 
a Star next season. In this plan he had 
been more than encouraged by Tupton, 
who was helping produce her play, hav- 
ing indeed, written three acts of it al- 
ready. 

The secret must out; if Tupton had 
one belief in the world, it centered in 
Miss Desmond. “It’s just her Southern 
naturalness—her cleanly charm. For all 
her inexperience, she is entirely convin- 
cing and—different !”” he would reiterate, 
as if in extenuation to the producing 
manager. The producing manager agreed : 
There were the box-office receipts ; there 
was the press-office attitude! For Tupton, 
such clinchers counted nothing. His opin- 
ion of Miss Desmond would have sur- 
vived an unimaginably empty house, or 
inconceivable hisses. Far down in his 
soul there waxed apace that little ray he 
dared not formulate. Domestic happiness 
had not been created for his sort: he had 
acquiesced in the habit of realizing that. 
Never had he claimed a2 sweetheart since 
misty, mystic days when Miss Cordelia 
Layton used to permit his escort home 
from the school—a privilege she had 
rather neutralized by frank reference to 
him, in his own presence, as her “little 
beau.” 

Now, however—but it still seemed 
wiser to throttle any definite feeling. 
Moreover, in Miss Desmond’s presence 
such hope dazzled him, practically stifled 
him, made of him always an inert thing, 
until he focussed his will and crushed it. 
In that sort of control he had attained 
considerable facility. He greeted her this 
evening, almost as if she had been any- 
body else. 

She chided him, laughing and speaking 
under her breath, with Brescio’s melo- 
drama holding a great audience to a 
hush, just beyond them. “And how is my 
play coming?” she added and playfully 
drew him by the hand into a corner 
acoustically insulated. 

“Here you’re safe to declaim for me 
my latest lines,” she told him. “Out with 
to-day’s vintage, sir!” 

“It’s a very green wine,” assured 
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Tupton, trying hard not to thrill as the 
girl unclasped her fingers. ‘‘Moreover 
I’ve run into a snag and—l’ve got to 
see Bres« io.” 

“So it’s Brescio and not 
very well!’ Miss Beatrice took mock of 
fense and held her head high. She was 
an inveterate teaser. “A 
thousand pardons for in- 
truding, sir.”’ 

“Don’t mention it,” he 
replied. “Moreover, | 


happen to know how 


3eeby—oh, 


Miss Beeby has a quick 


change at this place, and 


how anvone _ foolish 
enough to count on three 
would be dis 
missed in two. Is the gen 
tleman I’m after, out 
front ?” 

“T think 
] the top of ) 
said Miss Des 
mond, already at her 
dressing-room door. “He 
thought he’d study us 
from the gallery to 
night. By-by! Look in on 
us after Act Four, ii 
you've nothing better.”’ 

Then vanished 
Tupton, sensitive to 
small things, had to note 
how she had suggested 
his call after the fourth 
act instead of the last, 
when he might have of 
fered his home. 
She always did that. By no means “swell 
head,” in the professional parlance, nor 
even invariably dignified, no one could 
yet point to any single personal attention 
she had permitted any man 
ing under Brescio’s management, at any 
rate. Back of that period, her history was 
a more than ordinarily sealed book. 
Along with other talents, she had a gen- 
ius for failing to account for herself. 

Tupton found Brescio about to enter 
his office, off the upper foyer. He fol- 
lowed him inside. 

“That performance begins to go suit- 
ably,” began the producing manager, 
pulling at his curly forelock. “To-night 


minutes 


find 
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you'll 
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louse,” 


she 


escort 


since com- 
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I only caught one or two little defects, 
and they were in the light-plot. I’m con- 
ceiving Miss Desmond’s great scene in 
‘Snowbound Dixie’ as blazing daylight, 
instead of darkness like the present play. 
By the way, Tupton—do be 
have you yet written it in?” 

“T have news,” 
nounced Tupton, “and 
I’m wanting informa- 
tion. You'll recall that it 
has been only a little 
over three weeks since 
you supplied me_ with 
that scenario. Now I’ve 
worked at it at fever 
heat—” 

‘An ideal outline in 
deed !”” supplemented the 
manager absently. “An 
ideal outline for a play 
built to the measure of 
Miss Desmond.” 

“The information I’m 
seeking,”’ p recee d ¢ d 
Tupton, “comes first. For 
both our sakes, | beg a 
frank answer. It con- 
cerns the authorship of 
that 


seated— 


an- 


scenario.” 

The manager gave a 
single darting look from 
out his familiar troubled 
remoteness. Then his ab 
straction re-settled. The 
aloof look of imaginative 
drew his brows 
back to their familiar 
corrugations. With reso- 
lute irresolution, he tugeged on at his 
black forelock. 

“The fact is,” he 
rather than say, “the 
Miss Desmond herself.” 

This was startling enough. Making his 
reservations, Tupton decided to let it de 
for the present. 

“As to the news,” the playwright went 
on, “I can’t exactly call it fortunate. You 
see I have just learned that a similar plot 
has already been written into a completed 
play and—practically copyrighted.” 

“Copyrighted? Impossible!” 
manager started up. 

“I have definite information that the 


ee 
PS 


~ energy 


seemed to 
idea came 


muse 
from 
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first steps toward a copyright have been 
taken. It’s merely a question of getting it 
from Washington through the mails.” 
Tupton had no conscience for his effect 
of prevarication. He had the body-sub- 
stance of truth. 

The manager was considerably over- 
come. Down he sat again, 
holding his forehead. 
“No one could have 
written that play as you 
and I would have writ- 
ten it—no one,” he said. 
“It gave each of us our 
exact scope, you as the 
maker of lines, me as the 
deviser of atmosphere, of 
situations. Miss Des- 
mond was a_ perfect 
third.” 

“By the way,” ven- 
tured Tupton, “you don’t 
happen to remember a 
personable chap in 
frayed clothes, and prob- 
ably a red sweater, who 
brought a manuscript for 
your examination about 
four weeks ago—do 
you?” 

“There are so many 
who bring me manu- 
scripts,’ moaned Brescio. 
“My office boy sees 
them.” 

“T thought you might 
recall this fellow,” Tup- 
ton persisted, “because 
of an amusing circum- 
stance. When you asked him for his ad- 
dress, he hadn’t any to give you. His 
apartment alters nightly, it appears, and 
is abundantly ventilated. His name is 
Wade Syler, and he is the author of that 
other ‘Snowbound Dixie’ for which he 
has already taken steps toward a copy- 
right: story, scenario, play—the whole 
thing!” 

For some moments there followed a 
deadly stillness. Then Brescio broke into 
the temperamental ferocity of his su- 
preme moment. “Look here, Mr. Tupton: 
For some time I have been perceiving the 
drift of your insinuations—the meaning 
of your veiled insults. Now I don’t know 








— ran into you in London?” 
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what amateur detective work you've been 
doing, or what this Wade Syler may be 
to you. But I do know that I have a per- 
fect right to that title and that plot, and 
that I adopted them with clean hands, 
because I happened to discover, very for- 
tuitously, that your Mr. Syler had filched 
them himself. Your Mr. 
Syler is a cheek-jowled 
tramp journalist, an out 
at the elbow Would-be, 
a Butter-in of—” 

“Calmly—go slowly,” 
pacified Tupton. “Did 
you read his play ?” 

“Never so much as 

“ glanced at it, sir. Were 
I to look at the outside 
of all the plays brought 
me by your fuzzy-frayed 
fresh-air boarders, I’d 
turn my theatres into 
free dispensaries to com- 
plete the business. More- 
over, your friend Wade, 
as it happens, arrived on 
the scene just three days 
before—” here Brescio 
interrupted himself to 
search diligently among 
certain papers on _ his 
desk— “just three days 
before Miss Desmond 
gave me that!” 

The manager had 
found the clipping he 
sought, and passed the 
same to Tupton. 
“There,” he added. 

“Three columns, headed ‘Snowbound 
Dixie,’ from an obscure up-state news- 
paper of three years back. Miss Desmond 
had preserved that little story, and 
thought it might have the nucleus of 
something for her. It was a coincidence 
in a thousand—but you doubtless per- 
ceive where your friend Wade must have 
found his inspiration.” 

“Then you did read his scenario,” ob- 
served Tupton. “Considering that your 
theatres are not free dispensaries, thzt 
was nice of you. But why are you so cer- 
tain he filched the idea in the clipping? 
What if he wrote it?” 

“Fudge!” Brescio exclaimed. 
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hen you've made New York just as you promised you would 


“Snowbound Dixie.” 
He wished perdition 
to everything connect- 
ed with it. He was 
audible and elemen- 
tal. 

As for Tupton, he 
wondered chiefly that 
Miss Desmond should 
have had that clip- 
ping in her _ posses- 
sion; until sudden 
light broke upon him ; 
light rather harder 
for the time being, 
than the previous 
darkness. He did not 
call after the fourth 
act. Foreseeing all, he 
reasoned along a dif- 
ferent line of action. 
And thus reasoning, 
he conquered himself, 
once and finally. 


The bringing to- 
gether of Wade Syler, 
avatar of childhood 
memories, and Bea- 
trice Desmond, sym- 
bol of renunciations 
never to be suspected 
—ungrudgingly pen- 
sive, unspeakably 
sweet — was not to 
take place until sev- 
‘ral things had 
been accomplished. 
Of what awaited her, 
the lady concerned 
was kept in ignorance. 
But young Syler, who 
had made a clean 
breast to Tupton, in 
many confidential mo- 
ments, must needs 


“Of course we can try to make him summon resolution to face his impatience. 


, 


prove he did write it,’ 


interrupted Tup- “Wait, my boy,” Tupton would direct 


ton, and concealed his smile in solicitude. him, “only wait until we’ve finished this 
“We can write to the Colkville Sentinel. diplomat’s business of convincing Bres- 
But I am afraid on the whole, he’s got cio that your copyrighted play is far more 
the drop on us! I am really afraid—with worthy of his collaboration than my half- 
that copyright applied for!” finished thing could possibly have been.” 

The manager wished perdition to “It probably isn’t,” Syler would od- 














































ject: half-heartedly, however. Young 
authors are apt to believe in their work, 
you know. 

But there came the day when Brescio, 
aided and abetted by Miss Desmond, to 
whom was shown the anonymous manu- 
script, saw great possibilities in Syler’s 
‘“Snowbound Dixie.” It couldn’t be bet- 
ter, Miss Desmond considered. It only 
needed the Brescio manipulation. Her 
private conviction, though quite against 
his own assurance, was that Tupton had 
of course written the thing, and was hav- 
ing his little joke. 

‘Indeed I did not,” he protested when 
it finally developed to open accusation: 
“In proof whereof, I shall within five 
minutes present the real author—who 
happens to be in Mr. Brescio’s office right 
now, signing certain agreements.” 

The time was morning and the blizzard 
outside might be heard with unusual em- 
phasis on the stage roof. Miss Desmond’s 
back was to the empty theatre. Hand in 
glove with Forsyth Brescio, prospective 
collaborator, Tupton could see young Sy- 
ler making his way down the aisle. Both 
of them were well on the stage before 
Miss Desmond had turned to take lan- 
guid note of their arrival. 

There was no demonstration. Too 
many eyes looked on. “Beeby—or—er— 
Miss Desmond,” said the young man. 

“You!” she cried, holding her own 
very well, for all her going white and 
red. “Then you’ve made New York, just 
as you promised you would.” 

They clasped hands. For the time be- 
ing that must suffice. 

“So have you,” he said. “I come in well 
in the rear.” 

She turned to the others archly: “Once 
he interviewed me, you know, and we 
swapped summaries of our ambitions. He 
put me into an awfully nice little story 
called ‘Snewbound Dixie,’ and—I had- 
n’t seen him since.” 
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“And I haven’t seen her since,’”’ echoed 
the young man. 

Her laugh was a silver stream of tell- 
tale happiness. “He will have to see 
something of me now when we begin 
those rehearsals.” 

“Don’t let her persecute you with those 
rehearsals,” Tupton advised him. “Stand 
by your author’s privilege.” 

Everybody, even Brescio, saw the joke. 
The sunless stage vibrated this morning 
with a sort of dancing radiance, while 
“Snowbound Dixie” looked into her 
lover’s eyes and bridged the double gap 
of years and toil. 


“Gabe,” said Tupton that night after 
his man had lighted the gas logs and ar- 
ranged the Bunsen burner. “Do you re- 
call the time I first ran into you—there 
in that London lodging house ?” 

“In the ’allway, sir. Indeed I do cher- 
ish it, sir.” 

“TI had a hall-bedroom, Gabe, and it 
was preternaturally small. I was trying to 
find the lodging house parlor.” 

“They don’t ’ave ’em in London, sir. 
In London they lets all the rooms, sir.” 

“Exactly. Do you remember, then, 
what you replied when I asked you if 
there were no place where I might go and 
sit down and read ?” 

“I think I directed you to the Row, 
sir.” 

“Substantially right. Your answer was, 
‘Honly ’yde Park, sir’ !” 

“You're better situated now, sir.”’ 

“In some ways, yes,” mused the other. 
“But that was philosophy, Gabe. When 
one has no breathing nook of his own, he 
may always sit down, with his book, if 
‘honly in ’yde Park.’ Out in the open, 
Gabe, in the open! What?” 

“That ’e may sir,” agreed Gabe. “An ’e 
can tyke ’is fine view o’ the stars, sir, 
when daylight goes out—beggin’ your 
pardon, sir.” 
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The Dam 





BY HUGH S. JOHNSON 


"THERE had been no warning of the 
war. The Pacific cables had ceased 
to work and the Atlantic fleet voyaged 
southward. Then, the lifting fog-curtain 
across Monterey Bay disclosed the Jap- 
anese transports riding at anchor in the 
offing. The puny flower of the American 
army was destroyed at a blow, and the 
great, half-trained colossus that now lay 
sprawled along the edge of the last green 
strip of California, with the desert be- 
hind it, and a new Japanese Empire in 
front, was the remaining hope of the 
Union on the Coast. 

For the country had settled earnestly 
to the bitter business of war. It had 
strengthened the remnant of that early- 
destroyed army of laymen, in every way 
that six-months’ time can strengthen an 
army. There were sent to it thousands of 
eager but untrained volunteers, hun- 
dreds of guns, and mountains of sup- 
plies, Eagerness and guns and supplies 
do not make armies and of this fact the 
invaders at least were confidently aware. 

Japan had been very busy, organizing 
to remain, taking toll for the cost of 
war, and converting the mountain passes 
into miniature Port Arthurs. Up to this 
time they had paid scant heed to the 
huddled and defeated remnant that still 
held the gate of the last feasible avenue 
of attack from the states beyond the 
mountains. The time had come to seal 
that gap and render themselves as se- 
curely in possession as hills and desert 
could make them. 

Perhaps they had waited a month too 
long. The American general, Eblee, was 
a theoretical soldier, but he was, first of 
all, an organizer—and he had done good 
work. It was true, that at his back, were 
only the desert and the shimmering rails 
of the Southern Pacific leading across it 
to safety, But his right flank rested firmly 
in the mountains, his left in a strong po- 
sition on the Mexican frontier, and his 
center was manned by his best troops. 


“They will strike our left and try to 
crumple it back on the center, and then 
push us from our railroad and into the 
mountains,” the General predicted. “If 
they succeed, we’re lost—but they wont 
succeed.” 

The American extreme right consisted 
of two regiments of cavalry, posted at 
the great dam of the Santa Symprosa 
Irrigation Project. 

“Where that wild Indian, Bolles,” the 
General said, “‘wont have any chance to 
go cavorting around with his ‘splendid 
survivals,’ getting in the way of good 
infantry, and spoiling what little strat- 
egy there is in this war.” 

Eblee did not believe in cavalry. He 
had even decried the rear-guard work 
of Bolles’ regiments, which same work 
had saved the remnant of the First Army 
in its long flight down the length of 
California. The general was a soldier 
of the new Germanic school, with which 
nothing could have been more at outs 
than that same hard-riding, irreverent, 
chance-taking Bolles who, with his ad- 
miring and sympathetic troopers, was en- 
during his banishment from the sup- 
posed seat of war with the worst of 
grace. To Bolles, Eblee sent a bespec- 
tacled and well-crammed Lieutenant, 
fresh from a service school. 

“To instill a little modern science into 
your command,” the tactless order said. 
Considering that Bolles had been chas- 
ing White Mountain Apaches across the 
Arizona alkali, when the Lieutenant was 
still kicking on a counterpane, he, Bolles, 
was not vastly pleased. 

“Look here, Napoleon,” was his 
greeting, “I have no doubt at all of your 
ability and acquirements, but I wish 
you’d demonstrate them for me by fig- 
uring out the stresses and strains of the 
Santa Symprosa dam, the amount of 
water it backs up, and the country it 
controls.” 

“That will keep him busy for ten 


























days,” Bolles explained to the British 
Observer, who had insisted upon remain- 
ing at Cavalry Headquarters in spite of 
many invitations from the General, “and 
by that time I expect doings along this 
line.” 

“But why the dam? I should think you 
could get all that information—if you 
have the faintest need for it.” 

“Heavens, man, I don’t care a blue 
fig about the dam—it’ll keep him from 
messing with my troops, wont it?” 

“Oh,” said the Guards’ Major, “/ 
see.” 


In the fullness of their own good time 
the Japanese turned their attention to the 
growing army in the South, and out in 
front of Eblee’s long line their perfectly 
ordered divisions began to take positions 
on a-parallel range of hills. 

For five days the forces lay facing each 
other across the valley of the Santa Sym- 
prosa, with no other evidence of either’s 
presence than the helios winking from 
the crests by day and the rare bar of a 
search-light’s beam against the sky by 
night. 

Then began a week of scientific spar- 
ring. An aeroplane chugged and whirred 
across the American lines at a thousand 
feet, one morning at dawn. It drew a 
sputtering fire from the Japanese hills, 
and then, swooping toward it from the 
invaders’ signal station, came the first 
of the blue Odzu monoplanes to be seen 
in the war. The American had the wings 
of his pursuer and he began a sweeping 
reconnaissance of the whole line. Over 
the center, he ran fairly counter of a 
vertical battery firing “marking” shells, 
that left a parabolic wake of stringy, 
heavy smoke, and finally brought the 
American to the earth, wheeling and 
tumbling out of the sky like a wounded 
sand-hill crane. 

Patrols were wrangling in the valley 
and finally a force of Japanese cavalry 
struck Eblee’s right flank, driving in 
Bolles’ outposts, where the narrow gorge 
of the Santa Symprosa cafion debouches 
on the valley. It was their first real ex- 
perience with American dragoons. Upon 
them descended Bolles like an angry 
deity. He caught them in the open, 
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slashed them with short-range fire and 
drove them pell-mell to their hills and 
the cover of their artillery. But they 
came back, to follow an erratic course 
down Eblee’s front. They were check- 
ing the reports of their aeroplanes and 
patrols. After they disappeared, there 
was an ominous quiet for two days and 
then—along the whole left wing of the 
American army, from the center to the 
very Mexican line, the Japs opened the 
ball with their guns. 

They sprayed the trenches with indi- 
rect shrapnel fire and hunted the hills 
for the range. Then they found the Amer- 
ican artillery positions and proceeded 
methodicalty to pound them. The gun- 
ners’ work in that battle was a bit of 
well-turned beauty. One by one, Eblee’s 
field-pieces withdrew from the Yankee 
chorus, and they did it so plausibly that 
even the General was not certain that 
his artillery had not been duly silenced. 
The ruse worked well, for on the heels 
of the last salvos, came the premature 
infantry advance and, over the distant 
sky-line, the long black columns began 
to pour. They disintegrated in the V 
of the valley and came out of the cover 
of the trees along the stream, in a slender 
cordon of skirmishers that looked, 
through the field glasses, like a string of 
infinitesimal beads on an invisible wire. 
They were about half-way up the de- 
fenders’ slope when every gun in the 
American left wing opened on them. A 
horizontal sheet of shrapnel and ma- 
chine-gun fire struck them like a blight. 
They crumpled but came on, and down 
to the cover of the trees rushed their re- 
serves. 

The American infantry had just 
opened fire when a staff-officer brought 
Eblee Bolles’ message, reporting activity 
in the front of that detached and for- 
gotten position in the hills. The general 
was quite ready to stand firm in the 
strength of his prophecy. 

“Mere demonstration on our right,” 
he said, not taking his glasses from his 
eyes. “Tell Major Bolles that we are in 
full possession of the details of this at- 
tack—and you might add, Caldwell, that 
he needn’t be alarmed.” 

Squatting at the far end of the field- 
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buzzer Bolles received this message and 
swore. 

“T needn’t be alarmed —needn’t J? 
As if I couldn’t get out of the way of 
any skip-two-and-carry-a-dozen saddle- 
colored-serfs-of-the-Orient that have ever 
shouldered a rifle—/ needn’t be alarmed. 
Well when the end of this theoretical, 
Deutcherized line crumples like a jack- 
knife, we'll see who needs to be alarmed.” 

“You really needn’t, you know, Ma- 
jor,” ventured the well-crammed Lieu- 
tenant. “They have nothing to gain by 
attacking us in force here and all the 
German authorities are unanimous—” 
He got no further. 

“Slow up, Von Moltke. I don’t know 
what the German authorities say about 
the Santa Symprosa dam, but American 
common-sense says that it controls this 
theatre of operations like an electric 
push-button—” Bolles stopped suddenly 
as though distracted by something in 
his own words. The lieutenant thought 
that “something” was their rather rough 
jocularity. He smiled faintly, patron- 
izingly. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Major. I don’t 
mind a little chaffing.” 

Bolles heard this remark no more than 
he noticed the good-natured sarcasm of 
Major’ Barwell-Carruthers, of the 
Guards: 

“You don’t seem to have much influ- 
ence with your general, Bolles.” 


Forty miles away, the general was 
beaming with elation. For the infantry 
fire of the defenders had completed the 
work of the guns. From where Eblee 
stood he could see below him a few 
squat figures, staggering like drunken 
men in a yellow fog. But the fog was the 
heavy, saffron smoke of exploding shells 
and the dust and earth kicked up from 
the’ hillside by the withering fire of his 
own rifles and guns. It lay along the 
valley as far as he could see. In its cover 
the broken Japanese line had hesitated 
a moment—only a moment; after that, 
it went scuttling down the hill in chaotic 
rout. Already news of an American vic- 
tory was being blocked out before cheer- 
ing crowds on a thousand bulletin boards 
throughout the states. It was the first 


reversal of humiliation and utter gloom 
in the six months’ war, and it produced 
an hysterical enthusiasm that peace- 
time words cannot suggest. Stores and 
offices were not closed. They were de- 
serted with open doors, and the streets 
were filled with mobs of joy-crazed peo- 
ple. 

Eblee was certain of what to expect 
now. The enemy’s attack had developed 
exactly as he had deduced it. They were 
trying to force him from the railroad and 
destroy him in the hills. He knew that 
the assault would be repeated and he 
began drawing fresh troops from his cen- 
ter and even from the far-off right flank. 

“Bolles—at the Santa Symprosa dam 
—two regiments of cavalry—” the 
chief of staff read, from his list of avail- 
able reserves. 

“Oh, cavalry has no bid to this party,” 
Eblee ordered, “leave ’em there. If we 
get that badly stalled we can send for 
?em.” 

All that night troops from the center 
and right were stumbling in through the 
darkness to be assigned to positions by 
sleepy staff-officers who had been in the 
saddle for hours on end, With the dawn 
came the opening guns of the renewed 
attack, In retrospect, there was some- 
thing unusual about that attack that, in 
the elation of its repulse, Eblee cannot 
be blamed for overlooking, any more 
than he blamed himself, when Bolles’ 
second message came growling over the 
field-buzzer : 

“Force of Japanese of all arms march- 
ing up the gorge of the Santa Symprosa 
cafion. Conservative estimate — forty 
thousand men. Reports indicate that it is 
the Second Japanese Field Army—Field 
Marshal Tsushima. You might add for 
me to the General, Caldwell, in a purely 
unofficial way, that I, personally, am not 
in the least alarmed, though I am sure 
that the Right of the Line is completely 
enveloped and the last position for 
American troops is rendered untenable 
We may be able to put up a bluff and 
hold ’em for an hour—they’re ten miles 
away—Say four hours in all. I’m waiting 
orders.” 

It is difficult to make clear enough the 
significance of Tsushima’s flanking move- 
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ment in the Battle of Santa Symprosa. 
The frontal attack on Eblee’s left wing 
had been a colossal feint, to allow the 
approach, on an unprotected portion of 
the American position, of an overwhelm- 
ing force, which (once it had reached 
the dam), by its mere presence decided 
the battle more completely than any 
amount of firing and death could ever 
decide it. Eblee was not only check- 
mated, he was rendered helpless, boxed, 
tied and tagged for transportation. He 
knew it before his aide had half-finished 
the stammered message. To his credit be 
it said that his first thought was of the 
waiting, cheer-hoarse Americans, whom 
he had deceived by his early confident 
messages of victory. Eblee was not a 
strong man; he was only a superficially 
brilliant one and he had been completely 
cozened. He sat limply down upon a 
rock and his flushed, tired face dropped 
to his knees and folded arms. The chief 
of staff assumed control. 


Out at the dam, Bolles’ two regiments 
were standing “to horse” in columns of 
masses, eagerly watching the little group 
of waiting officers about the box of the 
field-buzzer on the ground. Bolles was 
fully as bitter in his rage and disappoint- 
ment as Eblee could possibly have been, 
but he was a different stamp of man. He 
could even reply to the chaffing of the 
British attaché. 

Major Barwell-Carruthers had had 
much to suffer in his weeks with Bolles. 
A camp-intimacy that allowed it had 
sprung up between them, and the dis- 
tinctively American Bolles had lost no 
opportunity, and overlooked no racial pe- 
culiarity, in that time. The South-Sea 
generic term of “lime-juicer” had been 
shortened to mere “lime,” and not one 
time honored quip had been forgotten. 

Major Carruthers’ day had come, and 
he was making gentle use of it. “You've 
got to give it to the little beggars, Bolles. 
Right up to your back-door—and your 
outposts all asleep—I say, old fay-low, 
it’s rough. You’d better show ’em your 
heels—their infantry will catch you.” 

“Don’t you worry. about their infantry, 
Lime; they haven’t got the Santa Sym- 
prosa dam—yet, you know.” 
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“There’s no use holdin’ ’em, I’d say 
—even if you could. The General 
couldn’t possibly get enough troops here 
to do any good, in ten hours’ time. The 
refreshin’ audacity of ’em though! 
Marchin’ up a cafion that way. They 
wouldn’t have done that if they hadn't 
known you Yankees were asleep. Too 
risky and gives you too good a chance to 
pot ’em. As it was, it screened the move- 
ment from the aeroplanes and the like. 
Oh, you’ve got to give it to ’em.” 

Some thought of his own was filling 
Bolles with heightening and helpless 
anger. 

“If I could only reach the artillery 
ammunition column,” he fumed, half- 
aloud, “I’d fix ’em yet.” 

“Artillery column? You'd better get 
to the rear and try to escape the general 
capture. You'll look fit after you've 
lived on the fish and rice diet of a prison 
camp for a year. Why are you waitin’ ?”’ 

“I’m waiting to see how much time the 
general wants.” 

“He'll get the time Japanese infantry 
needs to march nine miles—it’s precious 
little.” 

Bolles started to reply when the man 
at the receiver interrupted. 

“Message comin’ over, sir,” he said. 
Bolles took the receiver. 

“Yes,” he called, “Bolles—Santa Sym- 
prosa dam.” 

“The general’s orders are that you 
withdraw toward the center. Other ad- 
vices confirm the report that our right 
flank is completely turned. Destroy all 
supplies. The general also says that you 
should have obtained information of this 
movement long before you did. He holds 
you responsible. We’re completely done 
for.” 

Bolles’ face became crimson with 
anger. He mumbled something into the 
mouth-piece. 

‘“‘What’s that?” came clearly over the 
wire. “Didn't you get the message ?” 

“Didn’t get a word of it,” growled 
Bolles. “Something the matter with the 
line.” And he reached out where the 
black thread of the buzzer lay along the 
ground, grasped it in a strong hand, and 
before ten witnesses deliberately jerked 
it asunder. 
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“Now, Lime,” he bantered as he got 
to his feet, “I’ll bet you a month’s pay 
against your Whippy saddle that I hold 
the Japs in the cafion until—until—until 
the general gets away.” 


There was one idea dominant in the 
mind of Eblee’s chief-of-staff. That was, 
to get as many men as his limited time 
would let him aboard the trains that lay 
waiting in black and puffing ranks on 
the newly built switches of the main 
base, and away toward the safety of the 
states, He kept a brave show of force on 
the front where three successive Japan- 
ese attacks had been repulsed on the pre- 
ceding days, but back at the base, where 
the night was lighted to a ghastly day 
by the flames of the fires that were for- 
ever saving great hillocks of supplies 
from Japanese capture, and the shriek- 
ing of locomotive whistles drowned all 
sound, and the confusion of hurrying 
men made passage perilous, regiment 
after regiment was being loaded on any- 
thing that ran on wheels. He had hoped 
for ten hours, and when that time had 
dragged by, and a second relay of freight 
cars came rumbling out of the desert, he 
stopped long enough to say to the gen- 
eral: 

“Tt’s not as bad as we thought, sir. 
Five brigades of the First Field Army 
have been entrained. New cars are here 
and there aren’t any more reports from 
Bolles.” 

“It’s bad enough,” groaned Eblee. 
“Think of Washington—think of the 
States! After we’d reported a victory, 
too. Oh, I don’t want to go back—I don’t 
want to go back—” 

Looming like a specter in the red glare, 
a staff-officer galloped straight for tem- 
porary headquarters and began calling 
the general’s name. 

“Here—” said Eblee wearily, “here— 
I suppose it’s all over now.” 

The boy threw himself from his horse 
and stood panting and trying to speak. 
A group of disconsolate correspondents 
looked up from the brims of their pulled- 
down hats, and finally rose and drew 
closer. No one interfered with them. 

“Message—from Major Bolles—sir,” 
gasped the aide. “He presents Mar—shal 


Tsushima’s un—conditional surrender— 
Fifty thousand men—sir—colors and 
guns—but for God’s sake—get troops 
there—general, it’s a—bluff—and it 
may bust—any moment—” 





The Japanese advance, marching up 
the floor of Santa Symprosa cajion, heard 
firing on the plateau above them and on 
both flanks. Their service of informa- 
tion had been perfect, and the firing dis- 
turbed no one. They knew that they could 
reach the Santa Symprosa dam before 
any considerable force could cut them 
off. They had placed flank guards in ad- 
vance of their columns on both sides of 
the cafion’s walls—guards with strength 
enough to brush Bolles’ little force aside 
without so much as stopping. Field Mar- 
shal Tsushima glanced smilingly up at 
the cliffs that rose a sheer five hundred 
feet on either side of his massed columns, 
but he did no more. 

Ten minutes later an aide signaled 
down from above. An officer stopped to 
take the message, but the staff did not 
draw rein. Then the man galloped up 
and turned in his report. 

The general began reading it, march- 
ing, but before he was half through it he 
raised his hand for “halt.” There was 
more signaling and at last, that signaling 
became frantic. The firing had ceased 
and the whole Japanese army was re- 
ceiving word to stand fast. There was a 
ripple of excitement that became a ques- 
tioning murmur. For Field Marshal 
Tsushima, after more wig-wagging and 
many exclamations, dismounted and 
made a scrambling, painful way up a 
zig-zag trail to the top of the cafion, to a 
consultation with an American major, 
who had given good and sufficient rea- 
sons for not coming down. 

Marshal Tsushima was met by officers 
of the right flank guard and conducted 
to a large flat rock on which were spread 
maps, tracings and blue prints of the 
Santa Symprosa dam. A white flag of 
truce was leaning against a tree, and an 
officer in American khaki was languidly 
explaining something to an interpreter, 
who was excitedly retailing it to a push- 
ing, craning circle of Japanese officers. 

“You can see for yourself, sir,” Bolles 
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drawled, when the gist of his previous 
talk had been retailed to the general, 
“the dam is three hundred feet high and 
half-a-mile long. Here are the figures on 
the water it backs up,”’ and he proffered 
a closely-covered sheet, sprinkled with 
Greek symbols and footed by an under- 
scored result, in which the word “gals” 
tailed off a row of figures that covered 
the bottom of it from edge to edge. 
“Here is a contoured map of the cafion, 
showing the ‘fall’ we get. You see—the 
gorge narrows again, below here, about 
opposite where your supply-trains are 
now. Labor could have been saved by 
building the dam there, but it wouldn’t 
have given the tremendous “head” of 
water we need here, for power. Now, sir, 
we have the whole Symprosa dam fairly 
honey-combed with Rack-a-Rock. Here 
is an elevation of the front face—we 
weren’t taking any chances, you perceive. 
There are about three tons of explosive 
—more or less.” The last sheet was a 
wide blue print on which had been 
traced with red ink the current lines of 
an electric detonator that ramified to 
power charges indicated on the wall of 
the dam. “As I started to say, sir, you 
can see from this that fourteen minutes 
after I give the signal to the look-out, 
standing over there on the peak of Con- 
duit Point, all the ground that your army 
now occupies will be covered with a tor- 
rential flood of fifty feet of water. A 
few of your men might escape—but it’s 
extremely doubtful.” Bolles hesitated a 
little and stammered becomingly. 

“You will understand, sir,” he went on, 
“that when the time came for me to act, 
I found myself unable to take the re- 
sponsibility for such an unprecedented 
destruction of human life, without giv- 
ing you some opportunity of avoiding it.” 

There was bickering and there was 
bluster, and many requests for armis- 
tices, and time to consult superiors—de- 
precations of unheard of methods of 
warfare, and diplomacy, and references 
to the precepts of the Geneva Conven- 
tion. Bolles had not played twenty years 
of poker for nothing. He made one great 
concession when he allowed a detail of 
Japanese officers to be conducted to the 
dam. One sight of it was enough. 
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At a black box of a friction detonator 
a young officer was waiting with his hand 
on the plunger, intently watching a ser- 
geant who stood on the opposite wall, a 
red flag held horizontally and well away 
from his body. From the base of this 
box a cable of black cords lay fifty yards 
across the ground to the cafion wall and 
there ramified into many strands that 
ran to different points across the curving 
face of the dam. A sentinel kept the in- 
vestigators at a respectful distance. A 
troop of dismounted men heightened the 
effect from the shelter of every rock and 
tree, prepared for and safe from eny ter- 
rific explosion that might occur. 

The stupendous audacity of ‘Bolles’ 
Bluff” may be bruited down the ages, 
but history holds no moment of more 
acute suspense than the one Bolles suf- 
fered while the Japanese staff was jar- 
goning its report to its general. What 
they were saying was: 

“Sir, there is an officer standing over 
the dam who holds in the crook of his 
finger the life of every man in the gorge.” 

What Bolles’ rather vulgar imagina- 
tion feared they were saying was: 

“Sir, the cables are cavalry lariats, 
blackened with harness dressing, the 
charges are mud-daubs on the wall, the 
detonator—if all the rest were real—is, 
on its face, inadequate, and this man has 
the American Doctor Cook kicked into 
a corner and begging for mercy as the 
teller of historic and colossal lies.” 

But it was not until the last Japanese 
prisoner had toiled up the incline that 
leads out of the Symprosa cafion, and 
the last wagon of the captured supply 
train had gone creaking into park, that 
even Eblee was informed of the details 
of the surrender of Tsushima. And that 
was when Major Barwell Carruthers, 
Military Observer for the British Army, 
handed to the general a_ splotchily 
stained and (at close range) palpably 
counterfeit electric detonator. 

“Allow me to present you, sir,” he 
begged, “as a suggested pedestal for 
Major Bolles’ statue in your Hall of 
Fame, one empty, but forever glorified, 
hard-tack box.” 

And beyond the desert, a nation, not yet 
fully enlightened, was aflame with joy. 
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“ Poor little Martie! His father don’t love him any more” 





Mr. Fosdick’s Didoes 


BY EMERY POTTLE 
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ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERICK RICHARDSON 


R. HENRY FOSDICK had what 

he called “ideas” on the holy estate 
of matrimony. He was a disciple of, let 
us say, New Thought in wedlock. These 
theories did not set in until some time 
after marriage. Before that he courted 
Rosalie Peterson in pleasant harmony 
with the time-honored methods of win- 
ning the coveted female, and suffered 
himself to be led to the altar in a con- 
ventional state of frock-coat and other 
nuptial accessories, in full view of a 
gloating audience. His dependence con- 
tinued until after the birth of The Baby 
—an event which took place without un- 
necessary delay. Then he woke up, as it 
were, to the slothful state of his brain 
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in connection with the conditions of the 
situation in which he found himself. But 
as Mrs. Fosdick was not in the least 
advanced in her conceptions of connu- 
bial intimacy—relying upon the simple 
and bourgeois examples of her mother 
and her grand-mother for inspiration, 
and on her ardent attachment to Henry 
—he thought it best to refrain from some 
of his philosophies in her presence. Away 
from Rosalie he expanded. 

His theories began with germs— 
germs, that is, in connection with The 
Baby. He bought a stylish baby treatise 
for Mrs. Fosdick. Up to that time she had 
depended on her mother for advice. Her 
mother had, unaided by sterilizing, raised 

















eight offspring with healthful success, 
and Rosalie quite reasonably felt that her 
parent knew what she was talking about. 
She timidly pointed this out to Henry. 
He ignored it. 

“This is a modern child,” said he im- 
pressively. “It’s got to be cared for by 
strictly up-to-date methods.” 

Thus to be summarily relegated, along 
with her family, to the early-Victorian 
period bewildered Mrs. Fosdick and 
made her slightly resentful. However, 
being in awe of Henry and imbued with 
the notion that the fount of wisdom 
spurted originally from his lips, she pa- 
tiently began to boil and brew The 
Baby’s sustenance, notwithstanding that 
it took her three or four hours a day to 
accomplish her sanitary labors. The ster- 
ilizing, it must be confessed, raised a 
slight barrier between Mr. Fosdick and 
his mother-in-law, Mrs. Peterson—a 
barrier which rose several feet when she 
discovered, not long after, that Henry 
had taken a room of his own. She com- 
pressed her lips. “Didoes!” 

“Well, all I have to say is,” she went 
on acidly to her daughter, “that marriage 
seems to have changed a good deal since 
your father and I started in.” It was by 
no means all she had to say, though that 
was the gist of her remarks. But this, 
after all, was precisely the point that 
Mr. Fosdick was 
vigorously illus- 
trating. His 
mother - in - law 
was not, however, 
at all in tune with 
his song of prog- 
ress. She was not 
“modern.” | 

From these be- 
ginnings Mr. 
Fosdick moved 
on resolutely, if 
not rapidly. Ro- 
salie was reduced 
to fear and dread 
and secret sorrow 
when, in flat de- 
fiance of Presi- 
dential trumpet- 
ings, Henry broke 
to her his conclu- 
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sions on the ultimate size of his family. 
He was very logical and brought in as 
incontestable evidence the amount of his 
income, their probable expenditures, and 
the limits of their very modern new 
house. From these he branched off—with 
pencil and paper—into intricate figures 
on the cost of children’s garments, com- 
mon-school education and _ college 
courses, floridly intimating to his stricken 
and speechless wife that he was “going 
to give ’em the best and nothing but the 
best.” 

“Two—no more,” was the end of it 
all. 

And when Rosalie’s mother was tear- 
fully apprised of this revolutionary step 
the barrier became a mountain from 
whose cloudy height she thundered: 
“Well, all I have to say is, when it comes 
to interfering with Divine Providence—” 

It must not be supposed that the Fos- 
dicks dwelt in discord, nor that, for all 
his devastating theories Mr. Fosdick was 
offensive and complaining and unduly 
masterful in the home. He was a mild, 
pink-cheeked gentleman, of prim habits 
and rather affectionate impulses. He wore 
spectacles and seemed likely to become 
a warden in St. Peter’s. In everything he 
was very earnest and painstaking. His 
wife, who was also mild and pink- 
cheeked, had not as yet lost her maid- 
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enly timidities and acquired the domestic 
poise and precision which extended mat- 
rimonial experience is wont to engender. 
She was far too busy looking after The 
Baby, The House, and The Servant to 
indulge in broodings. Besides, there were 
her social activities and the Guild work 
to fill up her spare moments. Henry’s 
ideas, to be sure, went against almost 
all her early precepts, confused and per- 
turbed her, but, despite her mother’s 
Cassandra warnings, she was not in a 
state to combat. She was even weak 
enough to hazard that “probably Henry 
was right’”—upbraid her as her parent 
might. Moreover she was of a bright 
nature and not given to inner research. 

On their wedding journey the Fosdicks 
had visited Niagara Falls and the 
Thousand Islands, but since that im- 
mortal—and very properly so—journey, 
nearly two years had passed and they 
had not been able to “vacate,” as he 
jocosely put it. The following June The 
Baby had arrived—there had been some 
desire on Mr. Fosdick’s part to call it 
Hannibal or Hamilcar, nobody knew 
why, but he was dissuaded ultimately by 
his wife’s lamentations and they com- 
promised on Martin Luther. This ad- 
vent with its oppressive expenses wrought 
speedy reformation in their plans; they 
were obliged to give up their allotted 
three weeks of outing and stay in their 
bright, new house all summer. It was 
not all a hardship, for they dwelt in a 
country-like little inland city, tree-ful 
and pretty. Moreover Mr. Fosdick la- 
bored violently if experimentally in their 
fifteen-by-twenty garden plot and ac- 
quired wisdom and freckles. 

But at the time of this present record 
of the Fosdick family, The Baby was a 
year old and there seemed to be nothing 
likely to interfere with an enchanting 
vacation for the three of them. Rosalie, 
indeed, in the evenings when she sat alone 
with her consort, had fallen into the habit 
of making this coming summer exodus 
of theirs the shining pivot whence radi- 
ated all conversational spokes. Her hus- 
band let her talk on, and even with 
guileful zest encouraged her simple im- 
aginings. He had, however, his own no- 
tions of that vacation. 





It was tacitly understood that they 
were to go to Mrs. Peterson for the holi- 
day. It must be explained that the Peter- 
son family had for years passed the sum- 
mer in a minute but extraordinarily 
elastic cottage at the seaside. It had been 
named in defiance of marine botany, 
though not of poetical fancy, Sea 
Flower, by Rosalie herself. Mr. Fos- 
dick’s one recorded jest was—“‘Why not 
Sea Urchin?” when he had first seen it 
bursting out with the Peterson children. 
Here he had wooed his own floweret by 
the luxuriant gardens of the deep—to 
prolong the figure; and here in conse- 
quence centered Mrs. Fosdick’s sweetest 
memories. 

Now Mr. Fosdick had no antipathy 
to the Sea Flower—on the contrary. But 
in the course of an extremely modern 
novel which had accidentally found its 
way into his home—and which Rosalie 
had modestly refused to read—he had 
seen it offered among other much more 
rebellious conceptions that it was a mis- 
take for husband and wife to spend their 
entire time in each other’s society. 
Change was needed, it appeared, in order 
to preserve that freshness of intimacy 
which in the alchemy of matrimony is 
the fondly sought re-action for turning 
to gold the baser elements. This forcibly 
struck Mr. Fosdick. He pondered it in 
his heart. And the upshot of his reflec- 
tions was that it would be better for 
himself and Rosalie if they spent the 
larger part of their vacation apart. 

At the Country Club, over a “horse’s- 
neck,” he aired this theory sophisticated- 
ly, after the finish of eighteen holes. “The 
thing is,” said he authoritatively, ‘‘mar- 
ried people see too much of each other.” 

Nobody denying this axiomatic utter- 
ance, he proceeded. “They get stale. No 
one has only one friend—you have a 
number.” 

He paused impressively, and _ his 
hearers waited with some interest what 
seemed to be the highly scandalous de- 
duction from these premises. 

“So a man ought to get away from 
his family from time to time, and his 
family from him. It does ’em both good,” 
he illogically completed. “Now I’m go- 
ing to send my wife and child off to her 




















mother’s cottage and I’m coming out 
here to take a room for our vacation.” 

“Fosdick, you’re a bold, bad man,” 
dropped somebody. 

Mr. Fosdick flushed brightly. “I have 
no intention, young man, of forgetting 
for an instant my sacred duties to my 
wife and child.” 

This compara- 
tively tame out- 
come to what had 
promised to be a 
somewhat racy 
discussion of the 
husband at large 
broke up the con- 
ference. 

About a week 
before their exo- 
dus, being no 
longer able to 
withhold from his 
wife his salutary 
plan for their 
fresh ening-up, 
Mr. Fosdick 
broke the news to 
her. She did not 
at first grasp it. 
Presently the hor- 
rid scheme grew 
luridly plainer. 

“Do you mean 
that you’re going 
to send off Baby 
and me?” she 
quavered with 
trembling lip. 

“Pshaw, dear,” 
said he uneasily, 
“don’t talk as if 
we were separat- 
ing legally. You'll have a change—a fine 
one. And so will I.” 

This latter remark was not tactful. 
“So you’re sick of Baby and me.” The 
tears gushed from her eyes. 

“No, I aint,” cried Mr. Fosdick ex- 
citedly. ‘How can you be so silly?” 

“Then wh-wh-why are you going to 
‘-l-leave us?” 

“I’ve just told you,” he replied, much 
farassed. “‘Can’t you see, dear? It’s for 
our own good. We’ll come back fresh 
as daisies—new things to talk about— 
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He flung his fishing trousers in a corner 
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new ideas—everything! You see too 
much of me. Don’t you see?” 

She did not see. “No, I don’t, Henry, 
see too much of you.” 

This annoyed Mr. Fosdick and upset 
his contention. ““You do, too, Rosalie.” 

“T don’t,” she sobbed. “I can’t bear it 
when youre 
away.” 

He wiped his 
perspiring face 
and lowered his 
voice to a confi- 
dential, soothing 
note. “Darling, 
you don’t under- 
stand. There’s no- 
body who care 
more than I de 
for his home and 
family. Now it is 
just for that rea- 
son, don’t you see, 
that I want to 
preserve it,’’—he 
added impressive- 
ly—‘‘in its integ- 
rity.” 

“T don’t know 
what its integrity 
is,” retorted Ro- 
salie, with some 
spirit, “but I do 
know that you’re 
trying to get rid 
of Baby and me 
—and that isn’t 
preserving us.” 

He lost his pa- 
tience again. “Oh, 
dash! Little Mar 
tin could under- 
stand me just as well as you!” 

“Poor little Martin,” murmured Mrs. 
Fosdick gruesomely, “his father doesn’t 
love him any more.” 

Mr. Fosdick’s skin prickled with in- 
dignation. ‘Well, if I ever—” 

“No,” his wife crooned on lugubri- 
ously, “no, nor little Martin’s mamma. 
He wants to send us off alone—all alone. 
He’s tired of us.” 

His blood boiled with helpless wrath. 
However he made one last effort at con- 
trol. ‘Now see here, darling, you aren't 
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taking this thing reasonably. I told you 
I’d come down and bring you home. It’s 
new interests that we need. Why you'll 
see all your old friends and have the best 
kind of a time, and when we get back 
home again we’ll be as happy as—as— 
as darks.” He could not avoid this pop- 
ular though unsubstantiated comparison. 

It turned out to be most unfortunate. 
Mrs. Fosdick in the attitude of an aban- 
doned wife and mother seemed to be 
rocking an imaginary cradle. Her eyes 
were set and glassy. ‘‘Larks,’”’ she mut- 
tered maniacally, “larks, Martie. Papa 
wants larks, do you hear. He wants to 
leave us and go on larks, poor little Mar- 
tie.” 

Mr. Fosdick in a frenzy flung down 
his newspaper. This aerial conception of 
his worthy intentions rendered him well- 
nigh beside himself. ‘‘My Heavens!” he 
shouted. 

“Now he’s cursing us, Baby.” 

He stamped his feet impotently. 
“Listen to me!” 

His shattered wife tottered to her feet. 
“You can say what you like, Henry. You 
can abuse Baby and me. You can break 
our hearts. But I sha’n’t go one step 
away from this house without you.” 

Before he could collect himself she 
had left the room. It was a good hour 
afterward when he felt reasonably cer- 
tain that for the time being he had es- 
caped an apoplectic fit. 

Mr. Fosdick held no further converse 
with his wife that evening. Indeed on 
the morrow, even though he had again 
laid hold on his runaway nerves, it was 
rather of a relief to him to. learn that 
Mrs. Fosdick was suffering from sick- 
headache and could not come down. She 
had never before failed in her wifely 
coffee-pouring—except of course at the 
arrival of Martin Luther—and her 
“Now, don’t work too hard to-day, 
dearie,” as he departed. Regretting this 
affectionate beginning of the day as he 
did, he yet felt that to undergo another 
scene like that of the preceding night 
would result for him in insanity. He 
plucked a rose—fhe rose one might say 
—from their garden and sent it up by 
Hannah with his good-by. He spent an 
ineffectual day working on the problems 
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of how to instill into Rosalie the first 
principles of logic. All he could make 
out of it was that if she continued in 
her distressing and ridiculous obstin- 
acies he should have to insist on his 
course. “And she’ll be the first to ac- 
knowledge I was right when it’s over,” 
he consoled himself. 

During Mr. Fosdick’s absence, Mrs. 
Peterson ran in to see how The Baby 
was and to know if Rosy was going to 
begin operations in the strawberry-jam 
field—a delicacy especially toothsome to 
Henry. It took that skilled lady about 
two minutes to extract from her pallid, 
weeping, and unwilling child the pith 
of the argument of the night before. 
When she had grasped, as it were, the 
nettles with unflinching hand, her in- 
dignation at their sting was memorable. 

“You say you wont go without him? 
You just listen to your own mother, 
Rosy Peterson. You'll come right down 
there with little Martie! Do you hear 
me? Just as fast as you can. We're going 
to-morrow and you're going right along 
too. The idea! Wont spend his vacation 
with his own wife and child? Well, 
that’s a pretty how-de-do! You just let 
me manage this and in three days Henry 
Fosdick will be ready enough to come 
down there. I know ’em, these men. I 
guess if your Pa’d ever tried any of 
those monkey-tricks with me he’d have 
heard from it. Forty years married and 
until he died he never left me a single 
night but one when he was out of town 
about his mother’s tomb-stone and I had 
German measles and couldn’t go. You 
listen to me, my dear. I know what I’m 
talking about. You get yourself right 
ready to-day and we’ll start together.” 

“T can’t leave Henry,” gasped Rosalie 
wretchedly. Her sobs had turned to hic- 
coughs. 

“He can leave you.” 

“T know he can. Oh, dear! Oh, Baby! 
What will become of us!” 

“Rosalie Peterson Fosdick—stop those 
goings-on this minute! I’ll have no 
daughter of mine whimpering around 
like that after a man—even if he is her 
husband. Haven’t you got any spirit—any 
spunk? You get up from that bed! Do 
you hear me? Let him try staying alone 
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at that Country Club — full of mosqui- 
toes and red ants it is too. He’ll get sick 
of it. And then we'll see! If he’s so brash 
to be alone, give him his chance—No, 
there isn’t any other woman! He isn’t 
that kind. It’s just his didoes.” 

In such like primitive and simple 
speech did Mrs. Peterson hearten her 
daughter. And while it would be inter- 
esting to set down in its entirety her dis- 
course, it is perhaps sufficient to note 
that after an hour or more of its vigor 
she succeeded in cowing Rosalie to heel. 
In consequence, that evening when Mr. 
Fosdick, in extreme uncertainty, sought 
his domicile he found the two of them 
washing away the unguilty stains of the 
new-made jam and learned that his 
mother-in-law was remaining for dinner 
with them. 

It was Mrs. Peterson—for Rosalie was 
mute and pale and rather sniffly—who 
broke the news of her intended seizure of 
Rosy and The Baby the next day. She 





With desperate caution he drew near 
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was quite affable about it and seemed in 
a good humor. The only mention of his 
desire to be separated from his family 
which she allowed herself was: “I 
thought she might as well go with us as 
long as you want to go off with your 
crowd and play that silly golf.” 

This precipitation of his design did not 
entirely please Mr. Fosdick. It seemed 
to him as if he were being done by 
instead of doing. But for all that he had 
no decent grounds of protest. And when 
Rosalie — quailing under her parent’s 
glittering eye—made tremulous assent to 
the plan, there was nothing more to do. 
With all the winds gone utterly from his 
sails of triumph Mr. Fosdick acquiesced 
—even made show of eager acquiescence, 

On the morrow Mrs. Fosdick and little 
Martie departed. There would have been 
a heart-tearing farewell—or more likely 
no farewell at all, no going indeed, 
for poor Rosalie was in agonies—had 
not Mrs. Peterson foreseen disgraceful 
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weakness and arrived in a cab a good 
hour before train time, thus steadying 
the situation. Mr. Fosdick kept a bright 
face and a frantic handkerchief till his 
family were out of sight, but he returned 
to the hardware business rather dashed. 
That evening was so desperately lone- 
some and the little house so desperately 
empty that he decided to shut it up and 
at once betake himself to the jovial quar- 
ters of the Country Club, thence to go 
to and fro until his vacation was ac- 
tually upon him, a week later. He did so. 

Pride upheld Mr. Fosdick to some 
extent during the next five days, pride 
and conscious rectitude in his matrimon- 
ial philosophies. There was no one at the 
club, regularly, save himself and a deaf 
old gentleman who snorted through his 
nose contemptuously at most things he 
understood and at all he did not. He had 
a dreadful passion for double-dummy 
bridge and waylaid Mr. Fosdick at 
highly unseasonable moments. In the 
absence of any of his other friends he 
had to take to his bed to escape him. 
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The food disagreed with him shock- 
ingly. He hated rising at a beastly hour 
to catch the early trolley into town. 
‘There were, as Mrs. Peterson had un- 
pleasantly affirmed, red ants and mos- 
quitoes. He caught a nasty cold in his 
head sitting in draughty rooms. Nor 
had he the solace of strong drink. 
Mr. Fosdick never touched liquor. He 
flooded his angry system, instead, with 
ginger-ale to drown care. But care was 
a cat and his system was the only thing 
drowned. 

To his friends he put up a worldly 
front, and_by-Jove-it’s-good-to-be-out- 
here till he almost had himself con- 
vinced. His friends didn’t seem to be 
interested. By a strange coincidence they 
seemed that week, all of them, to have 
become enamored anew of their wives. 
If they were not with them they were 
just rushing off to join them. In the 
few moments they gave to Mr. Fosdick 
they occupied their time by recounting 
fatuous tales of their infants, no one of 
which, as he well knew, could compare 











Mr. Fosdick took her in his arms and made clucking noises 
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Mrs. Peterson, with a spy-glass to her eye, gazed after them 


with Martin Luther. It was sickening. 
His theories looked like something dis- 
covered under a board in the early 
springtime. Rosalie’s letters, to add the 
last unbearable touch, seemed quite 
cheerful and complacent. They spoke of 
the weather which was unusually fine, 
and Martie’s little teeth, and the good 
home-cooking, and the “sings” they had 
every night on the beach, and hoped 
his golf was getting on well, and men- 
tioned that the cottagers had quite a 
nice links there, and that the summer 
had never started off any better, etc., etc. 
But they did not refer to his absence 
from their affectionate circle except in 
polite terms. 

All at once on the sixth day—the 
day but one before his vacation really 
began—Mr. Fosdick gave in. He was 
lonesome. He admitted it with a sore 
heart. He cast his theory to Ballyhoo. 
He wanted his wife. He wanted his 
baby. Without a blush at his inconsist- 
encies he telegraphed: 
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Am coming down Saturday for 
vacation. Love. 
Henry. 


The next night came a special deliv- 
ery letter just as Mr. Fosdick was lov- 
ingly folding his old fishing-trousers 
into his trunk. It was from his mother- 
in-law, It was, too, couched in terms of 
almost fulsome affection. Its full fine 
import smote him only on a second read- 
ing. It appeared there wasn’t any room 
for him in the Sea Flower. Rosalie had 
the little room at the head of the stairs 
and Martie and sister Felicia were sleep- 
ing with her. There followed a complete 
register of the inmates and their quar- 
ters. “If we’d only have known that you 
were coming, dear Henry—” it went on, 
“but of course we couldn’t have guessed 
that—we wouldn’t have invited Gifford 
Small who is coming to-morrow and is 
going to have the only other bed left, 
in the boys’ room.” 

Mr. Fosdick, with a church-warden’s 
curse, flung the fishing-trousers in a 
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corner. Bright crimson spots of anger 
lit his cheeks. Gifford Small! Ass! Gif- 
ford Small indeed! 

It may be explained here that Mr. 
Small had coursed for the prize of Ro- 
salie in competition with Mr. Fosdick, 
and it had seemed, excitingly, several 
times in the race, that he was to bear off 
the maiden. It is not difficult then to 
imagine the state of Henry’s feelings 
when he realized the indignity to which 
he was being submitted. He gnashed 
his teeth. 

For three days more—three diabolic 
days—he bore his tortured existence at 
the Country Club. Then there came a 
picture post-card from Rosalie saying 
airily—so he construed it—how sorry 
they were he couldn’t be with them and 
how nice it was to see old Gif again. 
Mr. Fosdick packed a tiny bag in enor- 
mous haste and fled for the train. His 
head roared and his body seethed with 
indignation and resentment and loneli- 
ness. He had a plan though, a savage, 
Viking plan. 

It was twilight when he arrived at his 
destination. Speedily circling the sta- 
tion he slunk by devious ways through 
the grassy lanes of the little settlement, 
skirting wide the Sea Flower. He finally 
reached the beach. Here he had an idea 
of concealing himself behind something 
or other until nightfall when the merry 
crew would turn up for song and gayety. 
Then he would majestically discover 
himself to them all. He, Henry, for 
whom they had no place in their rotten 
old shack! Then he’d go alone to the 
hotel—alone, by thunder! 

As he was worming himself secretively 
along, his eye caught a lonely figure sit- 
ting silhouetted against the amber and 
opal sky. With desperate caution he drew 
nearer. He wiped the perspiration from 
his spectacles. It was Rosalie. She was 
weeping. Mr. Fosdick fairly ran the re- 
maining distance. “Rosy,” he cried in 
anguish, ‘“Rosy—what’s the matter?” 
“Oh, Henry!” 
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Mr. Fosdick took her in his arms, and 
made clucking noises. 

“T want to go h-home, Henry,’ 
wailed. “Do you want me?” 

“Want you? My goodness! Rosy, you 
never ought to have left me. A man and 
his wife ought to be always together, 
don’t you see? You mustn’t ever go away 
without me, darling. I have always said 
so.” 


she 


Rosalie raised her tear-dripping eyes. 
In them was a look of stunned amaze- 
ment. “But I—” she paused and hid 
her face on his shoulder. ‘“‘No, dearie, 
never,” she finished in a little voice. 
Rosalie was learning the ways of the 
husband. 

“Dearie,” he cooed. 

“T’ve had such a horrid time,” she 
whispered. 

“‘Where’s that Gif Small?” 

“Gif? Oh, you don’t know! He’s go- 
ing to marry Felicia.” 

“Oh, he is, is he?” beamed Mr. Fos- 
dick. “Oh, Gif’s not so much of an ass 
as he looks, Rosy—What are we going 
to do?” 

She shook her head dismally. “Not 
a bed in the house, Henry. Think of it! 
My own husband! Oh, dear!” 

Mr. Fosdick took out his watch. “Din- 
ner time. Rosy—look here. You and I 
are going right over to the Ocean Breeze 
House and have our dinner and stay 
there, by George. We'll run away. Leave 
the whole lot of ’em—not say a word. 
And to-morrow we'll get little Martie 
and—” 

“Henry! Can’t we go home?” 

“We can and we will.” 

Hand in hand Mr. and Mrs. Fosdick 
wandered over the beach toward the 
haven of the Ocean Breeze. Their hearts 
beat with a fullness of content like unto 
the vasty deep at their feet. Mrs. Pet- 
erson, with a spy-glass to her eye, gazed 
after them from the porch of the Sea 
Flower. She laughed boisterously. “I 
guess he’s cured of his ‘didoes’ all right,” 
she commented. 
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Miss Maude Adams as 
Chantecler in Louis N. 
Parker’s English ver- 
ion of Rostand’s 
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HE Cock has crowed at last! The 
industrious Hens have cackled, the 
amphibious Ducks have quacked, the 
lordly Zurkey has gobbled and the vain 
Peacock has spread his tail. Patou, the 
dog of mongrel lineage, has growled in 
his kennel; the Hen Pheasant, belle of 
the wildwood, has preened her rainbow 
coat; the Blackbird, cynic of the feath- 
ered tribe, has cawed his flippant ban- 
ter and the luminous-eyed Horned Owls 
—Black Hand plotters of the barnyard 
world—have hatched their dark conspir- 
acies under cover of the night. Thanks 
to Mr. Charles Frohman, M. Edmond 
Rostand’s “Chantecler,” about which 
more nonsense has probably been written 
than of any other play produced in the 
last half century, has become familiar 
to the western world. The suspense is 
ended and we should be truly grateful. 
Let me first sum up the conspicuous 
merits of the production of this much- 
heralded allegory of the barnyard. As 
a fantastical representation of feathered 
characters not seen in satirical drama 
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Photograph by White, 
New York, 

Copyright 1911, by 
Charles Frohman 
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since the time of Aristophanes, it has 
its peculiar uses. As a fabric of the thea- 
tre in an era in which the ordinary ma- 
terial of the stage almost ex- 
hausted, it is certain to be a success of 
curiosity. As a spectacle built on a Brob- 
dingnagian scale, it possesses all the ele- 
ments of the unusual and the picturesque. 
As a commercial proposition, indepen- 
dent of all considerations of art, it is 
better than a gilt-edge bond. As a foot- 
light freak—ah, now I am about to com- 
mit a heresy against the poetic gospel of 
Rostand !—I suggest that my readers go, 
when opportunity offers, and judge for 
themselves. 

All these merits are to be found in the 
production. Yet of “Chantecler” in its 
English translation by Mr. Louis N. 
Parker, plucked of its purely Parisian 
persiflage for American audiences, other 
comments equally true must be made. As 
a work of poetic fancy, literary ingenu- 
ity, and social philosophy or satire, ex- 
pressed in terms of symbolism, it reveals 
only the slightest traces of the fine qual- 
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ities which must have distinguished its 
original metrical version. As a dramatic 
entertainment, it is unquestionably dull, 
once the first novelty of its bizarre set- 
tings and gorgeous costumes has worn 
away. The doings of its characters, 
whether considered as humans or poul- 
try, fail to arouse a real thrill. Even 
their humor is of the doubtful kind that 
is evolved from the grotesque. The play, 
in short, in the form in which it has 
reached our stage, misses the intention of 
the poet and the meaning inherent in its 
original version by so wide a margin that 
its appeal is chiefly as a spectacular pan- 
orama of barnyard scenes—a discourag- 
ing disillusionment after the reports of 
its fine artistic success at the Porte 
Saint Martin Theatre in Paris not quite 
a year ago. 

The cause of the disappointment in 
Chantecler” as a play and the reason 
of its failure to realize our expectations 
as a work of art or as a symbolized trans- 
cript of life, lie in the absolute unfitness 
of Miss Maude Adams for the great cen- 
tral role upon which its whole signifi- 
cance as a drama depends—the lusty, ag 
gressive, self-sufficient, vain- 
glorious Cock. Why Miss Ad 
ams, after her long experience 
and with a great reputation at 
stake, should have been tempted 
into an undertaking for which 
she is disqualified by her sex, is 
difficult to comprehend. Iler 
charming femininity 
which has been the 
secret of her vast 
popularity, is an in- 
surmountable ba r- 
rier to her success 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
Copyright 1911, by Charles Frohman 
Miss May Blaney as F/en 
Pheasant in “‘ Chantecler”’ 
















in the feathered play. Almost every 
element in her personality tends to nega- 
tive her effort, and her thin, plaintive 
voice is a travesty of Chantecler’s deep- 
chested, sonorous call. Her rooster re- 
mains preéminently a hen, even in the 
disguise of its glistening coat and ma- 
jestic tail feathers. The necessary illusion 
of commanding masculinity lies quite be- 
yond her power. 

The other actors labor under no such 
disadvantages. So it is still possible to 
follow the significance of the poet’s lines, 
and even though they are sometimes 
clouded, to grasp their philosophical 
meaning. Since almost every conceivable 
interpretation has been given to the 
play’s symbolism, let us dismiss all the 
high-sounding buncombe of its horde of 
Commentators and get at the kernel of 
“Chantecler” by finding out what it ex- 
presses in spectacle and action on its sur- 
face. 

There is a prologue ingeniously de- 
signed to create an atmosphere for the 
play and kindle the imagination of the 
audience before the curtain rises. The 
poet intended that it be spoken by the 
stage manager but in Mr. 
Frohman’s production, con- 
trary to that design, it is re- 
cited by Miss Adams herself. 
Then the picture of the barn- 
yard comes into view with its 
wistaria-covered house, dog- 
kennel, carts, farming imple- 
ments and general rural para- 
phernalia, all hugely exag- 
gerated in size to dwarf the 
stature of the actors. There 
are fowls of all kinds en- 
gaged in the usual traffic of 
the domestic menagerie, ex- 
cept that they express them- 
selves in the language of 
humans. The Cat dozes lazily 
on the wall and the voice of 
Patou, the watch dog, is 
heard in the kennel. Then 
Chantecler struts upon the 
scene, chanting the “Ode to 
the Sun” which is one of the 
poetic glories of the original 
work, With the Cock’s arri- 
val, the play is actually under 
way. 
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Miss Maude Adams as Chantecler in Rostand’s drama 
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egoist, the 
great mission in 


Chantecler is the 
burdened with a 
world and filled with unbounded 
in the importance of his work. Fired 
with the illusions of youth, he believes 
it is his vocation to dispel the darkness 
of the night and make the sun to rise 
each morning. There are some, the Black- 
hird and the Turkey among them, who 
are skeptical of his powers and amused 
at his conceited pretensions. 


His all-important labor for the 
completed, Chantecler di eers kindly 
over the flock and sends his harem of 
hens and progeny of chicks about their 
business. is ruffled 
when Patou, the dog—a symbol of the 
plain, honest philosopher—and the 
Blackbird, the shallow, saucy, insincere 
timeserver and quibbler—the traditional 
Parisian boulevardier among humans— 
warn him that insidious influences are 


day 
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ein CAantecle 
g As he listens to 
their hints, a Hen Pheasant that is being 
pursued by a hunter takes refuge in the 
barnyard. With her entrance into 
Chantecler’s | conflict 


working 


avalnst Him, 


ife, begins the 
which is to end with his disillusionment 
and the sad revelation of the humbler 


direction in which his service to the 
world reallv lies. It is clear that Ros- 
tand intends the Hen Pheasant to typify 


the modern woman in all her virtues an 


*y challenges the Game Cock 


weaknesses, beautiful and high-minded, 
yet jealous of man’s appointed tasks and 
covetous to monopolize his whole affec- 
tion and interest. Chantecler is attracted 
by the Hen Pheasant’s charms, but for 
the moment he does not become a victim 
to them. 

Now the second act begins. The scene 
is a hillside overlooking a deep valley. A 
plot against the Cock is being formed by 
the Owls, whose round, luminous eyes 
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Photograph by White, 
New York 

Edmund Breese as 
The Devil and 

in “The Scarecrow 


Miss Alice Fischer 
as Goody Rickby 
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f My and faintly outlined bodies show through the darkness of the 


night. They reflect that they are not able to overcome Chantecler 


Cocks, summoned by the Peacock, who hates the barnyard mon- 
arch. They will humble their victim at the Guinea Hen’s recep- 


J alone and decide to enlist hired assassins, the aggressive Game 


ai tion on the morrow. Chantecler, disdainful, has at first 
refused to attend the function, but is gradually yield- 


ing under the Hen Pheasant’s persuasion. But dawn 
is about to break and in one of the most brilliantly 


imagined and. most 
eloquently written 
passages in the play, 
Chantecler raises his 
mighty clarion call 
and brings back the 
day. Exhausted by 
his gigantic effort, 
he falls at the side 
of the Hen Pheasant 
—who has witnessed 
the magic of his 
work with fast in- 
creasing admiration. 
Only the scoffing 
Blackbird presumes 
to doubt his power. 

The third act dis- 
closes the reception 
of the parvenu 
Guinea Hen in a 
corner of the kitchen 
garden, made pic- 
turesque by the huge 
vegetables and flow- 
ers which encumber 
the stage. Her appli- 
cation to humans is 
also easy to detect. 
She is the snob, the 
tuft-hunter, the gos- 
siping busybody of 
the fowls. The 
guests arrive in all 
the varieties of the 
feathered world and 
the play for a time 
drifts into social 
satire, with side 
flings at fads and 
follies in literature 
and art. Meanwhile 
the Game Cocks in 
bedizened raiment 
have joined the 
party, and soon 
Chantecler’s 
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Photograph by White, New Yorx 
Miss Fola La Follette as Rach 
Kichard Talbot in Act Ill of Percy 


approach is described by the watchful 
Patou. “Pray, simply announce ‘7/e 
Cock, ” he says at the garden gate. 

Now comes one of the few strokes of 
real drama. Chantecler makes no attempt 
to conceal his contempt for the gaudy, 
aggressive Game Cocks who sneer at 
his airs. An insult is uttered and the 
White Pyle with the razor spurs, chal- 
lenges. In a moment the battle is on. 
Chantecler is beaten back. His strength 
fails. He is about to go down to defeat 
when an ominous shadow spreads over 
the throng. It is the dreaded Hawk. In- 
stantly the feathered tribe dash to their 
4 natural protector. Their faith renews 
his strength and courage, and when, 
with the passing of the Hawk, the battle 
is resumed, Chantecler is victorious. But 
he realizes that all his friends except 
Patou have wished to see him humbled. 
So he listens to the renewed tempting of 
the Hen Pheasant and resolves to go out 
with her into that wider world from 
which she came. 

This brings the play to the wild, beau- 
tiful forest scene of the final act and to 
Chantecler’s pathetic disillusionment. 





Merton, Frank 
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Reicher as the Scarecrow and Earle Brown as 
Mackaye’s drama, 


” 


The Scarecrow 


[The monarch is now dcminated by the 
jealous Pheasant, who will allow him 
only one song each morning. Yet still 
the sun rises quite as majestically as 
before. She taunts him that the Night- 
ingale’s song is more beautiful than 
his, and he ruefully admits it. A hunter 
shoots the .Vightingale, when lo! another 
rises to take its place. He even begins to 
doubt his own omnipotence, and then the 
ITen Pheasant takes his head under her 
wing and keeps it there until the sun has 
appeared. And this time he has neglected 
to crow even once! Disillusioned, crest- 
fallen, he now is face to face with the 
tragedy of his life. Yet he will still be 
strong, he will rise superior to his disil- 
lusionment. If he cannot bring the light, 
he at least can perform the humbler mis- 
sion of rousing the sleeping world after 
the day, which is not of his making, shall 
have dawned. Thus the moral of the 
play! Find your right place in the econ- 
omy of life. Be faithful to your concep- 
tion of duty—even though it be less im- 
portant than, in your inexperience, you 
had first believed. 

If Miss Adams had impersonated the 
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Photograph by White, New York 


William Faversham as the Faun and Miss Julie Opp as Lady Vancey in Act I] of Edward Knoblauch’s 
comedy, ‘The Faun” 
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Hen Pheasant, she would have been 
magnificent. The character seems almost 
to have been written for her and it is 
given great prominence in the play. 
Since she does not, Miss May Blaney per- 
forms it entirely satisfactorily. Mr. Er- 
nest Lawford is capital as the scurrilous 
Blackbird. Mr. Arthur Byron scores one 
of the real successes as Patou, the Dog. 
Mr. R. Peyton Carter is a Turkey Cock 
of artistic perception and high social de- 
gree. Miss Dorothy Dorr as the Guinea 
Hen is miscast, for 
she is twice the size of 
the Cock. Mr. Will 
iam Lewers is the 
Peacock with the vain 
airs and spreading 
tail. There are a score more characters 
which I need not enumerate, but I must 
not forget the fluffy chicks and the wad- 
dling, tiny ducklings. 

“Chantecler,” of course, is a great com- 
mercial success, but nearly all who see 
it deplore the fact that Mr. Frohman did 
not choose Mr. Otis Skinner for the 
barnyard Cock and give Miss Adams a 
chance really to distinguish herself as the 
belle of Rostand’s fantastical allegory— 
the rainbow-plumed Hen Pheasant. 


AFTER Rostand’s barnyard, let us 

continue for a moment on topics 
of the farm and consider the scarecrow. 
In so doing we shall still not escape from 
that form of drama which tells its story 
by means of symbols. Mr. Percy Mac- 
kaye’s “tragedy of the ludicrous,” as he 
calls it, is more than a dramatization of 
the ‘“Feathertop” of Hawthorne in 
‘“Mosses From An Old Manse.” ‘The 
Scarecrow” is, rather, an ethical elabo- 
ration of ‘Feathertop,” which begins 
where the Hawthorne tale ends. 

In a much humbler way, “The Scare- 
crow” is blessed by the same virtues as 
“Chantecler” and it is also marred by 
the same faults. It possesses a literary 
quality that is better appreciated in the 
library than in the theatre. It conceals 
within its none too dramatic dialogue a 
moral against vain-gloriousness and— 
here the gravest error in the production 
of “Chantecler” is committed anew— 
its principal character is entrusted to an 
actor who is not qualified to embody it. 


sect 
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Photograph by White, New York 
William Faversham as the Faun in Act I of the 


comedy of that title 


This last defect goes far towards de- 
feating its force and meaning. P 

The story harks back to the dark days 
of New England witchcraft. Goody 
Rickby, who is known as Blacksmith Bess 
in the village, is busy early in the morn- 
ing in her smithy, making a scarecrow 
to frighten away the crows, when she is 
visited by Justice Merton, her hypoctit- 
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ns te ave her hnyed as a wit b 
Caust Silt has ust solid to nis ike 
Rachel, a “mirror of truth” which pos 
sesses the magical power of reflecting all 
things as they really are. Summoning 
Dickon, her obedient Devil, to her aid 
out of the forge fire, she prepares a re 
venge which will also pay up an old 
grudge she holds against Juste Merton 
for betraying her in her early youth. To 
gether they fashion the scarecrow, pro 
viding broomsticks for his legs, flails 
for his arms, a beet for his heart, a bel 
lows for his lungs and a poker for his 
conscience and then, finishing him off 
with a pumpkin for his head, they endow 
him with life and send him forth, a 
feeble travesty of aman, as Lord Ravens 
hane, the Justice’s illegitimate son, to 
win the love of Rache/—who is already 
betrothed to a prosperous young squire. 
Lord Ravensbane, who lives by virtue 
of the pipe which he must smoke contin 
ually, is under the tutelage of Dickon 
who now transforms himself into the 
mannikin’s traveling companion and calls 
himself Dickonson. Through the latter’s 
machinations. the straw-stuffed aristo 
crat not only dismays the Justice and 
wins Rachel's affections, but also ends 
by falling in love with her. A soul is 
thus gradually born in him and with its 
growth he comes to a realization of his 
deficiencies. When his conquest of 
Rachel's heart is complete and he has 
become the object of admiration of the 
village, he sees a reflection of himself 
in the “mirror of truth” and, perceiving 
that he is only a hideous thing of straw 
despite his gorgeous dress and courtly 
graces, he escapes from Dickonson’s in 
fluence, breaks the pipe which gives him 
life and dies rather than endure self-con 
tempt. But in this renunciation begins 
his true life, for a final glimpse into the 
magic mirror, caught in his death throes, 
reveals that he has become indeed a man. 
There is, as will be seen, much in- 
genuity and imagination in the story and 
there is also, as cannot be detected from 
this brief description, a pronounced lit- 
erary quality in the manner in which it 
is told. If the element of grotesquery 
predominates in the play, other elements 
of humor and pathos are also not lack- 
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ing. The chief defect in it, so far as Mr. 
Mackaye is concerned, is that the dra 
natic interest recedes as the moral signi 
ficance advances—a_ defect that is 
dangerous in the theatre, ilt] ough not of 
serious consequence in the library. 

Mr. Henry B. Harris has bec. liberal 
in the manner in which he has produced 
the play. The solid, picturesque smithy 
scene in the first act, with its uncanny 
appurtenances, is very effective and the 
subsequent scenes give an excellent idea 
of colonial life in New England in the 
seventeenth century. But Mr. Harris 
should have observed equal care in his 
choice of actors. Mr. Edmunc Breese, 
who impersonates Dickon, seems to have 
been selected with no reference to his 
fitness for the part. The character is 
important and bears strongly upon the 
hidden significance of the story, but Mr. 
Breese is an unimaginative, melodra- 
matic actor whose notion of a demon has 
evidently been gained by studying the 
passes and gestures of some prestidigi- 
tator. Surely there is nothing diabolical 
in his impersonation. But Mr. Frank 
Reicher’s embodiment of the poor, rub- 
bish-stuffed hero is a consummate work 
of art. Another finely conceived charac- 
ter is the swarthy, sinewy. aggressive 
Blacksmith Bess by Miss Alice Fischer. 
Mr. Earle Brown as the young Squire. 
Mr. Brigham Royce as the Justice, and 
Mrs. Felix Morris as his sister are others 
who “get beneath the skin of their parts” 
and impart an early New England man- 
ner to the play. Miss Fola LaFollette as 
Rachel Merton shows no special apti- 
tude for the role, although she reads its 
lines well. The cast contains many others 
who appear only when Mr. Mackaye at- 
tempts to touch with satire the life of 
early Massachusetts. 


ASSING from one riotous fancy of 

the playwright to another, from 
Cocks and Hen Pheasants that speak the 
language of humans, and a Scarecrow 
that comes to life and falls in love, I am 
next confronted by a Faun. Mr. Edward 
Knoblauch’s satirical comedy of that 
title, in which Mr. William Faversham 
as a horned and tailed and _ infinitely 
good-natured demi-god penetrates the 
follies and-smoothes the ruffled affairs of 



























































Photograph by White, New York 
Miss Laura Hope Crews as A’aée; Henry Miller as Atchard Crazg; David Pennell as Denton: and Francis Byrne as Paul He 


ssert in Henry Sophus Sheldon’s play ““The Havoc” 









































whimsically amusing 
1 with a good deal of sound 
sense. It would also be novel in its cen- 
tral idea, if memory did not travel back 
so easily to “A Messenger From Mars,” 
“The Devil,” and sundry other plays 
in which the stage has looked upon the 
world and the trafficking of men through 
eyes unspoiled by convention. This com- 
edy, nevertheless, stands a little apart 
from the ones I have just mentioned. 
It contains many clever elements pecu- 
liar to itself, but it would be more enter- 
taining if the main idea were not so long 
drawn out and if its satire were more 
applicable to our ways than to Eng- 
land’s. 

Lord Stonbury, an English racing 
baronet, is bankrupt and about to com- 
mit suicide when a hairy and all but un- 
clothed Faun awakes from his slumber 


mortals, is 


mere 


and freight 


ul Fiessert and Miss Laura Hope Crews as Aate i 


ard Craig; Francis Byrne as Pa 
The Hav 
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in a vase of geraniums and darts to his 
rescue. The demi-god, being anxious to 
walk for a time in the paths of mortals, 
proposes to give the baronet the benefit 
of tips gleaned from his friends, the 
horses, providing that, in return, he be 
provided with a suit of clothes and in- 
troduced into London y. Lord 
Stonbury is skeptical of the supernatural 
nature of his visitor until, by way of 
experiment, he shoots a bullet through 
the Faun which does no more damage 
than to shatter a lamp before which he 
is standing. 

The Faun at first does not take kindly 
to the raiment of man. In other words, 
his clothes make him itch and he shocks 
Lady Alexandra Vancey by scratching 
himself whenever the notion seizes him. 
He also cannot get out of the faun-like 
habit of sitting cross-legged on the table 


society. 
































when communing with bees, humming- 
birds and thunderbolts, He has an un 
comfortable way of seeing all things lit- 
erally and frankly speaking his mind on 
all subjects. One topic which he is es- 
pecially slow to grasp is Woman’s Suf- 
frage—of which Lady Vancey is a mili- 
tant oracle. It is the constant reiteration 
of this interest which betrays that the 
play was intended especially for London 
audiences. 

The Faun also cannot comprehend the 

















Lew Fields as Henry Peck 
shaves Vernon Castle as 
Zowie in 


“The Hen-Pecks” 


e 
oF 
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prevailing views of matrimony. He per- 
ceives that young couples deeply in love 
are kept apart and that cold hearts are 
often fettered together. He marvels that 
generous natures are allowed to be stifled 
and that evil designs are permitted to 
succeed. As he controls all the elements 
and can bend the inanimate world to 
his bidding, he sets out to adjust all 
these matters to a god-like principle. So 
in the course of three acts, he contrives 
to arouse human emotions in hitherto un- 
feeling people, to bring together hearts 
that have been torn apart, and to rescue 
Lord Stonbury from the grip of the 
money-lenders and restore his lost for- 
tune. But during this process he also 
learns thaf the life of fauns has many 
advantages over that of humans, so at 
the end of the play he disappears over 
the garden wall, tosses back his bor- 
rowed raiment and escapes to the cool 
woodland and the sun-bathed fields 
which are his natural homes. 

Mr. Faversham is exceedingly buoy- 
ant and spontane- 
ous as the Faun. 
It is his artistic 
contribution 
which has car- 
ried Mr. Knob- 
lauch’s play to 
whatever success 
it has attained. 
Miss Julie Opp 


Photograph by Hall, 
New York 
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is always handsome and sometimes ear 
nest as the suffrage enthusiast, but surely 

e Faun’y own eyes deceive him when he 
ills her his “little green grape.” If she 
be a grape at all, she is of the hothouse 
variety and of huge proportions. Mr. 
Martin Sabine is the racing baronet who 
s down on his luck. Mr. Harry Redding 
ind Miss Elsie Oldham impersonate the 
young lovers, while Mr. Albert Gran ap 
pears as an old King’s Counsellor who 


discovers thi 


it his heart is still young 

HERE is no live stock, natural or 

supernatural, in Mr. H. S. Sheldon’s 
play, “The Havoc,” to which Mr. Henry 
Miller is devoting his fine talents not 
only as an actor but as a producer this 
season, and which came to New York 
heralded as a very unusual accomplish 
ment by a writer who is a mere tyro of 
the dramati pen. If it has disclosed 
itself to be not quite so remarkable as 
ad been anti pated, it is, nevertheless, 


somewhat superior to the average quality 
of the chance material of the stage, and 

is proving its ability to survive on 
Broadway. 

I know nothing of Mr. Sheldon’s aims 
or anticipations as a playwright, but | 
surmise that he at one time or another 
has prescribed for himself an arduous 
diet of Ibsen food without having the 
proper digestive apparatus to assimilate 
it. In most new writers such a course 
superinduces nightmare; in Mr. Shel 
don’s it has led to nothing worse than 
. fantastic dream. With a saving sense 
of humor on its author’s part, “The 
Havoc,” which is deadly serious in its 
present form—might have resulted in a 
really capital farce. That it is accepted 
by audiences as Mr. Sheldon intends, is 
due less to the play itself than to the 
very excellent way in which it is per- 
f« rmed. 

Ihe doctrine of individualism is the 
theme of ‘“The Havoc,” but the conclu- 
sion which is reached is opposed to that 
tl eory. Richard Craig, a railroad official 
of some importance, and his wife Kate, 
have as their boarder Paul Hessert, an 
employee in his office who harbors no- 
tions somewhat similar to the vagaries of 
the poet, Eugene Marchbank, in Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘Candida.” These are 
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practically the only characters. You see 
how the land hes almost at the moment 
when the curtain goes up, and you mar 
vel that the husband is not equally ob- 
servant. But if he were, there would be 
no play, of course. You know what to 
expect and again you are not mistaken. 
cago but returns 


Craig sets out for Ch 
suddenly and surprises his boarder in 
Kate's rooms. 

\ man of Craig's fiber would have 
kicked his faithless star boarder into 
the street. Not so, however, a cording to 
Mr. Sheldon’s reasoning. He causes the 
husband to parley and give Hessert a 
chance to expound at great length his 
philosophical formula of individualism. 
It is that the human heart goeth where 
it listeth and that no mere formal con 
siderations of matrimony can change its 
inevitable course. He has fastidious ob 
jections to the conventional encounter 
between husband and rival, especially if 
it involves a pistol, and points out how 
futile it will be for Crarg to attempt 
to hold his wife against her will. 

With all these arguments Craig con- 
siderately agrees. He promises to depart 
for Chicago—actually this time—and 
remain away long enough for his wife to 
obtain a divorce, stipulating only that 
when he returns, his position and Hes- 
sert’s shall be exactly reversed—that he 
shall become the star boarder in the 
Hessert household. The bargain is 
struc!. and a new deal of the matrimonial 
cards is made. 

In the succeeding act Hessert and Kate 
—now Mrs. Hessert—begin to realize af- 
ter a year’s experience that the philosophy 
of individualism is more interesting to 
those who do not practice it than to those 
who do. Hessert has not only plunged 
into drinking, gambling and dishonesty, 
but he has acquired the domestic weak- 
ness of petulant suspiciousness and gnaw- 
ing jealousy. When he returns to his 
house unexpectedly late at night, he dis- 
covers Craig on the balcony. Although 
his wife quite honestly denies all knowl- 
edge of the boarder’s presence there, and 
Craig himself strongly protests that he 
has no intention of wrong doing, Hessert 
deserts his theories of individualism and 
raises the conventional row. 

The final scene removes the tension 
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Photograph by Hall, New York 
Miss Lillian Lee, Lew Fields, Miss Gertru 


Johnson, Laurence Wheat, ith Frost, Stephen Maley and Blossom Seeley, who 
ecks,’”’ Lew Field’s new musical comedy 





and lets the play down easily, so to speak. 
Hlessert’s ps ulations are discovered and 
he is put in charge of a detective com 
missioned to conduct him out of range of 
the law. Wrs. Hessert becomes the rail 
road man’s stenographer in order to sup 
her child and the inference is that 
Mrs. Craig 
s conclusion, taking 
character, is 


port 


she may some day become 


iin. ()f course tl 


consideration Craig's 


Into g 


quite preposterous, but it is no more im 
probable than the preceding circum 
play. The whole fabri 


argues a 1e@or rather 


stances of the 


than represents 
plausible or even conceivable conditions 
in life 

No fault is to be found with the acting. 
Mr. Miller is deadly serious as Craig and 
Mr. Byrne represents clearly 
the warped mental nature of Paul Hes 
sert. Miss Laura Hlope Crews succeeds 
quite plausible the character 
Mrs. Craig or 
fancy M~-. Shel- 


Francis 


in making 
of whom shall I say, 


rs. He ssert/ | do not 


don’s play, but I at least give 


of containing an idea—which is 


it the credi 
some 
ing 


idea less pot boils rs, 


in a day when most plays are mere 


\s an epilogue to these sketches of the 
most notable of the 
we may as well revert to the topic with 


month’s new plays, 
which we began—the stage’s near poul 
try. Mr. Lew Field’s ““The Hen-Pecks” 
] “Chantecler” of all the recent 
time 
its slap-dash kind is 
gradually giving in favor of more 
formal and orderly It also 
opens with a barnyard scene not a whit 
less realistic than M. Rostand’s highly 
svmbolized affair. But it doesn’t cling 
long to the rural haunts, for Mr. Field, 
though he can wear a chip-straw hat 
naturally as any back 
most at home in his 
scenes of the White Li 
seaboard metropolis. 
According to Mr. Glen MacDonough’s 
new libretto, Mr. Fields is now a barber 
turned farmer who goes back to his old 
profession in order to be revenged upon 
a traveling magician who, by his lux- 


is the 


musical shows, even at a when 


musical comedy of 
way 


operettas. 


iS 
ountry farmer, Is 
fun-making amid 
ht district of the 


uriant growth of golden hair, has en- 
ticed the favorite daughter of Henr\ 
Peck away from the placid confines of 
the farm to a career on the stage. Peck’s 
desire is to cut off the magician’s golden 
locks and thus 
charms. 


remove his dazzling 

This is about as far as the plot gets, 
but the incidents that follow are inter 
minable and the fun is incessant. ‘The 
Fields lures his victim 
and him a 
shave, haircut, massage and shampoo, 
winding up by singeing his hair and 
burying him under sizzling hot towels, is 
funnier by half even than the scene at 
the soda fountain in “The Girl Behind 
he Counter’—and that has heretofore 
been regarded as the comedian’s most 
comical feat. 


which 
barber 


scene in 


into a chair gives 


The realistic way in which this music 
al comedy is staged will make a visit to 
it, when it takes the road many months 
hence, almost as good as an evening a 
tually spent on Broadway. One. scene 
showin Square with its. bril 
liantly illuminated buildings and_ its 
dense sidewalk throng is so natural that 
it gives the audience a real thrill—and 
thrills, it must be remembered, are not 
common in musical 

For extravagant outlay the piece is a 
Che Midnight Sons’”’ 
Musically 


Times 


ir 
> 


comedies. 


full step ahead of “ 
and “The Jolly Bachelors.” 


it is commonplace, but so much zest is 


tinkling numbers’ which 
Baldwin Sloane has composed, 


put into the 
Mr. A. 
by such clever performers as Mr. Fields, 
Mr. Vernon Castle, Miss Gertrude Quin 
lan, Miss Lillian Lee, Miss Blossom 
Seeley, Miss Ethel Johnson, Mr. Lau 
rence Wheat and a score more principals 
in addition to a chorus numbering one 
hundred, that the piece is not endan 
gered on that account. 

The settings represent AZenry Peck’s 
farm, a country railroad station, a fully 
equipped New York barber shop, the 
Times Square scene already described, 
a railroad lunch counter and the court 
of a sky scraper apartment house— and 
all are on the same realistically massive 
scale. 
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“You 


That is what the “live-wire,” the 
man who has ¢raining—who is an 
EXPERT in his line—hears to-day 


from the man who hires. 


Meanwhile the untrained men— 
not particularly efficient in any kind 
of work—are turned away with the 
words “nothing doing.’’ 


No matter what the job that is 
open, the modern employer wants 
the man who is “rained to fill it—no 
others need apply. 


So you see you MUST HAVE 
training. Don’t think you can’t get 
it—that you haven’t time or money 
—that ielesion will keep you in 
the ranks of the poorly paid, the 
inefficient, 

You can get training—you can win out— 
get a better position—BIGGER PAY. That’s 


what the I. C. S. are for—to help you. If 
you're able to read and write and have the 
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Get the Job” 


gumption to want to succeed—the I.C. S. will 
come to you in your own home, in your spare 
time—absolutely ‘without interfering with 
your regular, everyday work, and help you to 
become frained—efficient in the line of work 
you like best. 

But you've got to have the desire to make 
something of yourself. If you have—mark 
the coupon and mail it for information on how 
to get out of the low-paid class, 


Mark this Coupon NOW 


Box 85) SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for the position, trade or profession 
before which I have marked X . 
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CUTICURA | 


Makes papa’s face as soft 
and smooth as mine. No 
other soap So pure, so swect 
and withal so economical, 
because so speedily effec- 
tive, for every use in the care 
and treatment of theskinand 
hair, assisted when neces- 
sary by Cuticura Ointment. 


b@Full directions for sanative, up-to- 
date shaving accompany each cake. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.: Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 


d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Le nnon, Ltd, 
Cape Town, etc.: U S A., Potter Drug & Chem 


Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave. , Boston 
aea7°Sena for 32-page Cuticura Book. post-free, an 
invaluable guide to Skin and Hair Health. 
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These Pictures 
Ela gel) 


These two photographs 
tell a story that cannot 
be denied. They are of 
Edna Guyton, daughter 
of Mr. L. E. Guyton, Wal- 
nut Springs, Texas. 

P Edna epee club 
eet. The left picture 

Before shows exactly how her SBuato 
feet looked when she came to us July 12, 

1910. The other was made shortly after she left the 
Sanitarium, September 23, 1910. 

Mr. Guyton had tried plaster paris and other 
methods for treatment before he brought the girl to 
us. Write him and have him tell you of his experi- 
ence in the treatment of his girl’s affliction. The 


L. C. McLain 
Orthopedic 
Sanitarium 


is a private institution, devoted exclnsively to the 
treatment of crippled and deformed conditions, 
especially of children and young adults. 

Write us freely regarding Club Feet, Spinal Dis- 
eases, Deformities, Infantile Paralysis, Hip Disease, 
Bow Legs, Knock Knees, Wry Neck, etc., and we 
will send you descriptive literature and advise you 
fully. Ex-patients everywhere as reference. 


The L. C. McLain Sanitarium, 
950Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo, 


NO MORE 
“Trean cure you. Re- ean cure you. Re- 
putation world-wide 


TAM Roe Trial lesson explaining Home In- 
ruction, with 200-page book, FREE. Answer at once. 
George Andrew Lewis, 14/Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 

























(Uitte, GEMS Meer 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 


These Gems are chemic +] white sapphires. 


° 
155 y Can't be told from diamonds except by an 
expert. Stand acid and firediamond tests. 
So hardthey can’t be filed and willeutglass. Bril- 


liancy guaranteed 25 years. All mounted in 14K solid 
. gold diamond mountings. W + you any st by ring. pin 
or stud on approval—all charges prepaid —no 
we ere Walid for Free illustrated booklet, special p~ Sey and cat 
measures WHITE VALLEY GEM CO. 710 Saks Bidg., 1m 








'WANT SPRING “SUIT? 


It will cost you nothing. Everybody needs 
clothes. Your friend, neighbor or acquaint- 
ance will buy of you. Profit on two orders 
will get you a free suit. The easiest thing in 
the world. 


BIG OUTFIT FREE 


We give you a bigger and better line and make 
our prices lower than any other house in 
existence. QUur system insures a better fit, 
better work and better service. No express 


charges. 
CLOTHING AGENTS 


WANTED— Now is the time to get in the game. 
Our men make from ® to $15 a day easy. Take 
up the clothing business as a side line—it will 
pay you well fou need no money or experi- 
ence, We furnish everything to start. 


F Complete Sample Out&t including big 
FO assortment of cloth samples, latest 
fashions, tape measure, special offers. Write 
at once before we get someone else in your 
town. This is a wonderful opportunity to 
make some money and start you in a well 
paying business. 


THE CAPITOL TAILORS 
354 Capitol Bidg., Chicago 
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CAN YOU DRAW? 


We will turn. your talent into aan 
Our Graduates are filling Hien SaLariev \) 
POSITIONS. 


We will open to you one of the most 
profitable and delightful fields of human 
endeavor—THE BROAD FIELD OF ART 


in easy, fascinating work.” Splendid Opportunities 
await our students, because our twelve years of 
successful teaching enable us to offer Many Special 

Advantages which fit them for large pecuniary profit. 


Individual Home Instruction 


by Expert Faculty. Superior Equipment. 


Financial Returns Guaranteed 


Complete Courses fn Commercial, Fashion, Book, 
Magazine, Advertisement Ii)ustrating; Newspaper. 
Cartoouing, Lettering, Designing, Show Card, Photo 
Retouching. age ~e erspective, Normal, Color, 
(eneral Drawing, etc 


ARTISTS’ FREE OUTFIT 


of Fine Instruments and Supplies to each Student. 
Write ¢ Today for particulars and Handsome Art Book free. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART Sa! 


F16 Fine Arts Building 
Battle Creek, Michigan, 
Our own Fire- 
proof Building. 

er. 





















Taxidermy Mount Beautiful Birds 
pon Be a Taxidermist. Meunt your own trophies, 
” such as birds and animals. Decorate your 


home or make money mounting for others, 
Taxitermists tn great demand and hand- 
anaes B paid. Success guaranteed or no tul- 


, ame Fm ees Free. Men and women write today. 
K. W. Sehool of Taxidermy, 1163 Elwood Bdg., Omaha, Neb, 





= or Orator 
Earn $25 to $200 Weeki 
pi 


course locuti: Art is com 
fan hn Conprenennre cule go youin s sbors time to duality 
feet. oe pd) eh a 
the world. Illustrated Book on dy rt, free. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 225 Grand Opera House, Chicago 











and a thousand others have secured good 


positions — ee eo throu: en 
our Free ployment Bureau 
. and earn from ay 00 . 4 $5,006 


a year. aoe are hundred: 4 of other 
h itions now open. oO exper- 
eooneatel Se get one of them. We 
will assist oo a oe 
h can 

Teecoas a Salecumn, and earn iy a 
month or more, whileyou are leernine. 
Write er & for our free book, 
Knight of the Grip.” and list df 
openings, also testimonials 
hundreds of men we have recently 
placed in good positions. Address 
nearest office, 

Dept. 107. Nations! Salesmen’s Training Ass'n. 

Chicago NewYork Kansas City Seattle New Orleans 








reat book *‘How to Mount Birds and | 








UPPOSE you fall or something 

hits you—is your revolver shock- 

proof? Can the hammer be driven into 

the cartridge by an external blow? With 

an ordinary revolver the danger is all on 

one side—your side. Accidental discharge 
ts absolutely impossible with an 


IVER JOHNSON 
sat. REVOLVER 


Of the three million in use, not one was ever 
fired save in response to a purposeful pull on 
the trigger. More—The Jver Yohnson will not 
fail you in a pinch. It has unbreakable, perma- 
nent tension wire springs, such as are used in 
U. S. army rifles. It is accurate, dependable, 
high class—and you can ’ 


“Hammer the Hammer’’ 


To prevent substitution of obsolete models 
and limit sale to proper persons, distribution 
is confined to resident dealers, licensed 
under our patents. Mail-order 
bouses are not licensed. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS AND 
CYCLE WORKS 
138 River Street, Fitchburg. Mass. 
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lt’s s Sal a Little Thing to Look for 
But It Means so Much to Find 


You have to look sharply for Diamond Fast Color Eyelets. The little 
diamond <> trademarks, two in each eyelet, are none too easy to see. 

But it’s worth while to find them. For this is the only mark that 
insures the dressy appearance of your shoes, It is the only 
trademark that keeps you safe from eyelets that soon wear 
brassy and that mar the appearance of your new shoes. 

To find it guarantees that your shoe eyelets will hold their 
black lustre, tan lustre or original lustre till after your 
shoes are quite worn out. 


Diamond Fast Color Eyelets 















































































| are not coated with enamel which Leading manufacturers who use the 
| wears off andexposes the tawdry metal _ highest grade leather use these eyelets. 
| underneath. Hence they are a guide to dependable 
But they are crowned with acom- shoes. Look for the little diamond 
pound which containsthe color. The trademark in the next pair of shoes 
color is part of the compound. you buy. Have it in mind whenever 

Even if you were to crush a Dia- you entera shoe store. 
mond Fast Color Eyelet you would A free booklet tells you more about 

find that this top was of solid color. it. 








UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























400 Plans tes $1. 00 


* than eiectricity or gas, cheaper than 
We offer our four big or candles. rb thes A are brilliant; ¥e pe 








r hour. 
. OF, 
books, showing nearly Burne # 91% ae, i ghted or extinguished by pull of chain. 
four hundred designs of Fey _y 
cottages, houses and ._ peawen pelle. factor’. shops, churches, hotel, p —_ 
bungalows costing $300 : : booklet and make selection from our n Tameroge eptptc ates 
to $10,000 for only $1.00. % ie SANA ee Paid-in Capital Ss a 





These books are: 


Palatial Modern Homes - - $3500 to $10,000; 50c per copy RY MURINE EYE REMED 
Low Cost Modern Homes - $1500 to $3000; 50c per copy 








Cottages and Bungalows - - $300 to $9000; 5S0c per copy Weary, Watery Eyes and 
California Bungalows - - - $500 to $8000; 50c per copy ‘GRANULATED EYELIDS 
(All four books for only $1.) Don’t build until you Murine Doesn’t Smart — Soothes Eye Pain 
have seen them. Druggists Sell Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c. -s 00 
Art In Architecture,"’ a monthly magazine, $1 per year. Murine Eye Salve, in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, 











J.H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects | EYE BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE BY ? MAIL 
631_Murray Bik., Grand Rapids. Mich, _} | Murine Eye Remedy Go.,: Chicago 


Madam: I Have a Special . 

Offer to Make 

You On My Celebrated 

Last year I sold 30,000 of these cookers. I found that each 4 

Cooker sold, brought me at least three other customers from Fireless Cooker 

friends. Now I am going to offer 10,000 of my cookers on a 

special price proposition to further introduce them. Will you 

be the first one in your neighborhood to get the advantage 
of this offer? 

I am ae Original Rapid Fireless cookers save 75% of your fuel bills, 75% of work 

Fireless Cooker Man and trouble. Cook all kinds of food to perfection Roasts, 

Bakes, Fries, Boils, Steams and Stews, any and all kinds of food 

most deliciously. The most perfect and fastest cooking Cooker made. Genuine 
aluminum utensils, worth nearly the price of the cooker alone. 

I will send you one of my cookers on 30 days’ test. If you are not satisfied return 
it and get all your money. Drop me a postal today for my special proposition. Don't 
be too late. Address 
WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY, Dept. 159, Detroit, Mich. 
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oe 
EYEGLASS 
|Shur-on MOUNTINGS | 


Insist Upon Shur-Ons 


You must suffer the expense, annoyance and 
} discomfort if you wear inferior eyeglasses. 
Operated by thumb and finger, keep the lenses in correct 
optical position, and when properly ad- 
justed will not tilt, droop or fall off. 
Have your lenses fitted with them. 
$3 and $5 without Lenses. 


my 
ie 









ae + 































You owe it to your eyes to send for infor- 
mation that will instruct and protect you. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., (Est. 1864) Ave. 0, Rochester, N. Y. 
AT_THE BETTE! -TICIANS _. “~~ 
A Few Sales Per Day Quickly Pay For It 
ne sells lea ci any stan size of ma an 50 pencils a A" 
Each Maxtioe viele ‘obe -¥ 4 a5 bootup in yl Se A 4 bt eB Y.M vi 


Strange, rich, sevens inties, gathe: in many 
an 0 Od W Word land. Our color Siostrted be booklet. Crema 

C. A. rooms, schools and yt pee places. Holds 144 pencils i in sight of buyer. A trifle larger than 

a ans anes. outright—no royalties. 

Or 


th menus recipes, sent for 2c. stamp. 
CRESCA COMPANY. Importers, 353 GreenwichSt., N.Y. 
2 or 3 machines as a trial. Express or freight charges prepaid on orders accompanied by 
remittance. 
We guarantee the machines to do the work we claim or refund the money 


Write for illusr ated folder G. Free on request. 


pr T: Best for three generations and still LEE 
surpassing all imitations. Wood or tin rollers, de- 
4 pendable, lasting springs ; shade raises or lowers at will and 
stays put.’ "Improved pwr, no tacks for attaching shade 
Inventor's 
poe — Pf a, A ZA Take oy 
Exclusive city or county rights considered where machines 


PENCIL SLOT MACHINE 



















































The PECK Patented 
The only machine of its kind in the world 
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AN EXQUISITE EXAMPLE OF 
Gin ai WILBUR FLAVOR 


P p ee e 
ym — —_— ae? Fi k =, 


y ML i ~ 
CHOCOLATE BUDS — 


Other Wilbur Creations are: 
Velour—American Milk— ie I 
Clover Chocolate—and Wilbur’s Cocoa. 

H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


f a 1 no stammering scho =o yes oe my large FREE 
a ‘De ial rate. Eanes st and best school in the world 
1atural method. Wr dav. Lee Wells Millard, Pres., 
North. Western ‘Schoo! for Stammerers, am 850 FirstSt., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Poa 


MEN AND WOMEN 
MAKE $20.00 A WEEK 


and over ope _——2 in cel- 
lars. stables, sheds, boxe 
Start now. OC rop sells for 50c 3 41 0 a Ib. 


Booklet Telling How to Do It Free 





























New York Spring & Summer Catalog 
is now being mailed. 


It is an excellent Guide Book 
of New York and Paris wearing 














apparel : and other merchandise. = __Nat’ ieee Co., Dept. 42, Hyde Park, Mass, 
aa ; ; he “Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH. 
for Women, Children and Men. A tg Re 


Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 

Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 

22 inch short stem fine human hair switch to 

match. If you find it a big bargain, remit $2.00 

Pree OF r sell 3 a nd GET YOUR SWITCH 
xtra Sobade os a 


We pay postage, anywhere, on mail 
shipments of $5 or more. 


. little re. Inclose 5c 
See Catalog for Freight and Ex- portage, ree icauty book showing invest style of 


ne - 
dours, wigs, pufls, etc. ANNA AYERS, Dept. 825 


press Free Delivery Terms within sendtemn thie anne 


the United States. 


Ordering by Mail, from a House of 
Character, is a Good Plan. 


Just write us, TODAY: "Please LearnChina Painting 
send FREE CATALOG No. 16" Shen 











Be st —— of all arts, yet refined and 

With our simple and prac ctical 
course y ta tte Ag ne in spare time. 
No experience required. “We sell your out- 
put. Complete Artist's Outfit Free to every 
student. Send for our Free Book. 


LEVERE STUDIOS 9.2%?*;.1°9y, 


22 QUR BOND GUARANTEES YOU 









































gt] 4a] 20 3 a Be Ba sto) S/o 47) 
HALF SIZE pieces - 2'% Boxes only ! - (fed Labe/) 
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by the 


The original and genuine Chartreuse has always been and still is made 
Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), who, 


since their expulsion 








from F rance, have 





been located at Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old 
labels and insignia originated by the Monks have been adjudged by the 
Federal Courts of this country to be still the exclusive property of the 
Monks, their world-renowned product is nowadays known as 


Liqueur Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Sole Agents for United States. 








ry) CTL 


I won the World’s First Prize for best course in Penmanship. 
Under my guidance you can become an expert penman. Am 
placing many of my students as instructors in commercial col- 
leges at high salaries. If you wish to become a better peaman, 
write me I will send you Free one of my Favorite pens 
and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal, 

c. W. RANSOM, 710 Reliance Bldg. * 
















y EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


We have SALESMAN’S POSITIONS OPEN in which you can 


secure PRAUTICAL TRAINING and earn good money while 
studying our course. Men equipped with our system of 
PRACTICAL TRAINING earn from $1,200 to $10,000 per year. 
Positions nowopen. Address our nearest office. 

THE PRACTICAL SCHOOL OF SALESMANSHIP 
box 12, Vleveland, Ohio Box 12, New York, N. ¥. 
Box 12, Fort Worth, ‘ons 


| TEACH 


BY, MAIL 














Kansas City, Mo. 





FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE METHOD 
Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


This is the natural way to learn a foreign languaye. You hear the 
living voice of a native Professor pronounce each wordand phrase. He 
speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, night or day, for minutes or 
hours atatime. Itis a pleasant, fascinating study; no tedious rules or 
memorizing. It is not expensive—all members of the family can use it. 
You simply practice during spare moments or at convenient times, and 
in a surprisingly short time you speak, read, and understand a new 
language. 

Send for Interesting Booklet and Testimonials. 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
828 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th 8t., New York 








Quality and Energy 


in every ounce of 


TUTTLE 


Modern Marine Motors 
Our long experience is valuable—it’s at 


your service. 




















Write for our catalog. Name power required. 


TUTTLE MOTOR CO., 
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161 State Street, Canastota, New York. 
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SOMETHING NEW--DIFFERENT 


Nothing else like it. 
liste nsharp, Best thing ever happened. 
cleaning clothes, 
Cleans family wash in 30 to 
machine. 
perfectly, 


Works like magic. 
Results amazing. 


50 minutes. 


without wear or injury, 
clothes. 
All metal, durable, sanitary—light in weight. 

drudgery. EASY WAY smashes allrecords. 
Listen:—J. Mc Gee, Tenn., writes: “One 
T. Bullen, Canada, writes: 


Y.: W: ished bed quilts, greasy overalls, fine clothing—greatest thing on earth.’ F. E. Post, 
Re.s : ‘Did two weeks washing in 45 minutes.” A.H. Barrett, Ark., after ordering 38 Easy Ways 
says :‘*You have the grandest invention I ever heard of.” J. W. Myers, Ga.: ‘Enclose ord r12 
more—greatest invention for womanhood, abolishing mise rable wash day. Sells itself.’ 


--R.O.Cowan, N.Y 


GREAT SUCCESS FOR AGENTS joe cori tots 


writes; “Made seven calls; sold 5 one day, (profit $15.00) 


N. Boucher, Mass., orders 75 more, says; ‘*E very body wants one. 
day means $36.00 a week profit. 


Write quick. Men or women: home or traveling; 


FREE SAMPLE 


allor *p are time, 


Reads like fiction—yet true as gospel. 
Every family delighted. 
You furnish water and soap—we do the rest. 
Woman's hardest work made easy. 
Does in one operation the work of washing machine, wash board and boiler. C 
finest laces, curtains, bed clothes, woolen, 
Saves time, fuel, labor, health and money. No rubbing, power, motors or chemicals, 
Shild or frail woman can use it, 

Users bubble over with praise—can't help it. 
lady cleaned day’s washing in 45 minutes 
“Washed bedding, quilts, curtains, etc., 
retta Mitc hell, Ohio: “Done big washing in 45 minutes—sold 3 already.”’ 


: placed 13 in 6 hours, (profit $39.00). Mrs. J. 
3 days, (profit $30.00). 
R.H. Latimore, P. A., writes: * 
ing, never yet turned down. "' Mrs. Gerrish, Mont., ordered sample, then dozen, then 100, profit over $30U.00. 
Best business Lever had.”? Only 2 sales a 
Thousands of letters like these. Millions will be sold. Landslide for agents. 
to show, take orders and appoint agents. 
TO AGENTS--PRIce 2 ONLY $6.00 ready for use. S 

sold in stores. Order one for your own use 
if not satisfactory. Send your name on postal card an) way for free sample, 
special agents’ proposition. Harrison Mfg. Co., 1668 Harrison Bidg., 


Readers 
New way of 
No more wash day. 
Not a washing 
leans 
white and colored 





No labor. 


Saves washday 


.” Mrs. 
” Lau- 
A.D. Poppleton, 


without rubbing 


K. J. Blevins, Ohio, 
sold 4 this morn- 


Sent anywhere. Not 
Money back 





Cincinnati,O. 





Income 


Bearing 


of Orchard Property ( 


will materially increase your income—if you have 
funds for investment in either small or large amounts. 


The legal rate of interest in the Northwest is from 7% 
to 10%. 24 page Illustrated Descriptive Booklet 
telling of the Spokane Country Apple Industry, mailed 
on request. Just address 

A. G, Hanauer, bay de 


45800 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chtenan. 








“Why Will You Suffer 


With Poor Health ? 


is natural. To suffer from disease is unnatu- 
ral. To be well, to enjoy sound, robust health, we have only 
to obey Nature’s laws. Good health is not a matter of medi- 
cine or drugs. Nature is the great physician. 


Oxydonor 


the discovery and invention of Dr. H. Sanche, is a little ap- 
pliance through the use of which good health may be main- 
tained. Oxydonor will cause any form of disease to be cured, 
by super-animating the whole system. Oxygen is Life’s 
Necessity and Oxydonor gives your body the power to ab- 
sorb enough pure oxygen to make you well. 

It makes no difference what form of disease from which 
you may be suffering, Oxydonor will certainly help you to 
health. Is not this assertion worth your sending for our free 
books giving testimonials of hundreds—among whom are 
some of your neighbors? Learn about Oxydonor and what 
it has done. Your health is worth this small effort. 

Col. Lafayette Lytle, of Toledo, O., writes: “My wife had 

a severe attack of paralysis and we all feel that she owes her 
recovery very largely to the faithful use of Oxydonor. We 
think it does wonders when faithfully used. There are quite 
a number of our citizens who have used Oxydonor success- 
fully and would not willingly be without it.’’ 
WARNING: There is only one genuine Oxydonor and 
that has the name of the inventor, Dr. H. Sanche, stamped 
in the metal; it also has but one cord. As there are danger- 
ous imitations look for the name and the one cord. Take 
no other. 


Dr. H. Sanche Co., Inc. 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
61 Fifth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
364 Wests St. Catherine St., Montreal, Can. 


Good health 


Blacking for stoves. 
Ne ver burns off. Fine for 


STOVIN Stoves. Great for stove 


grates. Remedy for red stove lids. Representa- 


tives wanted everywhere. 
THE HAYDEN-GRIFFIN CO., 143 Tenth St., Toledo, 0. 








U. 8. Government appoints 12,000 Railway 


Mail Clerks; Mail Carriers; Postoffice 
Average salary $1100. Snort hours. No 
Write 4 full list of positions 


Clerks, annually. 
“layoffs.” — vacations 
open, with d n and salaries pa 


RANKLIN TNSTITU TE, Dept. @ ‘a ‘Roc HESTER, WN. ¥. 











PRD IAMONDS. 


at t/ acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay, 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. 
Gents ring 1 ct.@6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 
C.O.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
fnil Hine. Patent rine eaure included. 10. The 
Baroda €0,, Dept.Al,Leland& Dover St., Chicago 














‘Osteopathy 


{ FREE 










Our Valuable 100 Page 
Book on Drugless Healing 


This free book explains the 
Theory and Practice of the 
latest and best method of 
Drugless Healing and shows 
a correct way to master di- 
sease without the use of inju- 
rious or habit-forming drugs 

We send you this interest- 
ing book absolutely free to tell you all about Mechano-Therapy—the 
Recognized System of Drugless Healing which pays 


$3,000 to $5,000 Yearly 


In a few months by our system you can begin practicingMec hano-Ther- 
apy—an elevating and highly paid profession for men and women 
Simpler and more comprehensive than Osteopathy. Endorsed by phy- 
sicians. A fascinating study, easy tolearn. We teach you in yourown 
home by mail or in class and guarantee success—an ordinary education 
and our course of instruction fits you for a professional life. Authorized 
diplomas to graduates. Work absorbingly interesting. Vast opportu- 
nities for social and financial betterment. Special terms now. Write to- 
day for our 100-page book on Osteopathy. 84-page ill. prospectus both free. 


American College of Mechano-Therapy, Dept. 391 120-122 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate:—$1.50 per line—cash with order. No advertisement of less than 4 or more than 12 lines accepted. 
Forms for the April issue will close March 6th, by which time order. copy and remittance must be in our hands. 
‘SHE E RED BOOK CORPORATION, 158-164 State Street, Chicago, Iil. 









BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

WE START YOU IN A PERMANENT BUSINESS 
with us and furnish everything. We have new easy sell- 
ing plans and seasonable leaders in the Mail Order line 
to keep our factories busy. No canvassing. Small cap- 
ital. You pay us out of the business. Large profits. 
Spare time only required. Personal assistance. Write 
today for plans, positive proof and sworn statements. 

M. Pease Mfg. Co., 887 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y 

BE YOUR OWN BOSS: Start Mail-Order Business 
at home; devote whole or spare time. We tell you how; 
very good profits. Everything furnished. No Catalog 
outfit proposition. For “Starter”? and FREE particulars 
address, R. B. Krueger Co., 155 Wash. St., Chic ago, Ill Ill. 


START Legitimate - Mail Order Mercantile business ; 
possibilities unlimited, conducted by anyone. We print 
catalogs, supply merchandise at wholesale. Booklet and 
sample catalog free. Central Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

START Money Making Mail Order Business at home, 
conducted in your spare hours. New plans. Big profits. 
Everything furnished. Free Booklet tells how. Write 
quick. W. B Foote, Box 254, Muskegon, Mich 


EDUCATIONAL 

STUDY successfully at home, common school, business, 
shorthand, pharmacy; for beginners and adv anced stu- 
dents. Diplomas honored in 25 universities, colleges and 
state normals, a recognition earned by efficient service. 
Instructors are college pte Meweiy and former successful 
teachers. Ask for information today. Interstate. School 
of Corr., 374- 380 | Ww abash A Ave., Chicago. 


FLORIDA REAL ESTATE 
IF INTERESTED IN SOUTH FLORIDA write W. 
B. Powell, secretary Board of Trade, Tampa, Fla. Your 
name will be bulletined amon fifty. real estate agents, 
newspapers, railroads, and vanae | receive much interesting 
literature. “Tampa 143.2 per cent City. 


FOR THE DEAF 
THE DEAF HEAR Instantly and clearly with the 
Acousticon. You must hear before you purchase. Special 
instruments universally used in Churches and Theatres. 
Sooklet free. Gave. Acoustic Co., 206 Beaufort Street, 
Jamaica, New_ York City. 


FOR WOMEN 
LADIES, we will send postpaid one dozen of the cele- 
brated “Carmen” hair nets (sold everywhere at 5c each), 
for only 38c in cash or stamps. Any shade. Modern Mer- 
cantile Co., 3503-3505 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues, 
Minstrel Material, Speakers, Jokes, Tableaux, Drills, Mu- 
sical Pieces, Entertainments for all Occasions, Make-Up- 
Goods. Catalog free. T.S.Denison & Co., Dept. 31, Chicago. 

SEND for free catalogue of Professional and Amateur 
Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Minstrel Jokes, Illustrated 
Pantomimes, Monologues, Recitations, Make-up Mate- 
rials, etc. Dick & Fitzgerald, 19 Ann St., 


HELP Wa@NTED—MALE AND F EMALE 

BIG money easily made fitting eyeglasses. Write to- 
day for free “Booklet 53.” Tells how. Easy to learn. 
Best and easiest money making business. National 
Optical College, St. Louis. 

AGENTS WANTED in every county to sell the 
Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be made. Write for 
terms. Novelty Cutlery  Co., No. 84 Bar St., Canton, O. 









































CIVIL Service Government positions are very desir- 
able for young people. Full information and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service Commission_ free. 
Columbian Correspondence College, W ashington, a. < 


—SALESMEN—For high-grade side line to stationery, 
drug and jewelry trade. Big commissions. Pocket sam- 
ples. Commission on re-orders. References. ay — 
tory. H. W. Haslup, § 909 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, 


“AGENTS can earn big 1 money weekly selling our new 
style embroidered waist and suit patterns, princess dresses, 
petticoats, art linens, drawn work, silk shawls, scarfs, etc. 
Cat. free. J. Gluck, Dept. R. B., 621 Broadway, New York. 

~~ SALESMEN—Best accident, health policy. Old line, 
$1,000 death; $5 weekly; $100 emergency. Costs $2.00 

early. Seal wallet free. Liberal commission. German 
estuary Co., 962 Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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AGENTS earn $25 to $50 weekly selling our latest 
styles Beautiful Braided Waists and Dresses, Mexican 
drawn work, Petticoats, various Embroideries. Catalogue 
free. National Imp. Co., Desk B.R., 699 Bway, N. Y. : 






































































WANTED: Live Wire Representatives for high-grade 
patented article. Splendid specialty. Also standard seller 
to barbers, hotels, hair-dressers and best homes. Write 
for special offer. Give full particulars first letter, stating 


territory desired. Sanitax Co., 2333 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
WE WANT “I CAN” and “I WILL” men for perma- 


nent positions in our regular organization. If you desire 
to earn more than a mere living, to hold a position of 
responsibility and to win rapid advancement we will train 
you during your spare time until you are an expert and 
qualified to fill the positions we have for real men. We 
will explain our offer in detail to any one whose letter / 
indicates that he is ambitious to succeed. Address Stace, j 
Burroughs & Co., (Manufacturers’ Representatives), 310 : 
Michigan Ave., ., Offices, 740 Chicago. 


WANTED: Chauffeurs and repair men. Our demand 
for automobile engineers exceeds the supply. Men of in- 
telligence and mechanical bent command $100 to $150 per 
month on graduation. Resident course $20 to $60. Home 
study followed by practical road and shop work at this 
school highly successful. Look this up. Auto Schools of 
America, Dept. R, 1600 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


~ WIDOW S, Ladies, Men. NEW, Interesting, Profitable 
easy work. "Spare time or permanent. Sell our useful 
specialties. Our ORIGINAL selling plan will double 
your sales. Particulars and $2.00 premium offer FREE, 
Fair Mfg. Co., FM 51, Racine, Wis. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY—Big pay, no_ expe- 
rience, no capital required. 5000 new art specialties, 
photo pillow tops 25c, portraits 30c, bromides 25c. New 
1911 catalog and somaples FREE. Write. 

DANIEL H. RITTER CO., Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. Splendid 
income assured right man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thoroughly by mail, Former 
experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, abil- 
ity, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative busi- 
ness. No soliciting or tre iveling. This is an exceptional 
opportunity for a man in your section to get into a big- 
paying business without capital and become independent 
for life. Write at once lor full particulars. Address 
E. R. Marden, Pres. The _ National Co-Operative Real 
ae Company, L113, Marden Bldg., Washington, 
» « 

















~ $25 WEEKLY and expenses to men and women to col- 
lect names, distribute samples and adveftise. Steady 


work, 
C. H. EMERY, MH 340, Chicago, IIl. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about over 360,- 
000 protected positions in U. S. service. More than 40,- 
000 vacancies every year. There is a big chance here for 
you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employment. Easy 
to get. Just ask for booklet Al2. No obligation. Earl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 

BULLY! GREAT! IMMENSE! That’s what all our 
agents say after selling our attractive 1911 Combination 
packages of soap and toilet articles with valuable pre- 
miums. 100 per cent to 300 per cent profit. One Michigan 
agent made $65 in 47 hours; another $21 in 8 hours; 
another $22.50 in 10 hours. ACT NOW—NOT  TO- 
a S Davis Soap Co., 23 U nion _ Park Ct., Chicago. 











ADY SEWERS wanted to make up shields at home; 
sip ‘per 100; can make two an hour: work sent prepaid 
to reliable women. Send reply envelope for information 
to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 103, Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS make big money selling our new gold letters 
for office windows, store fronts and glass signs. Any one 
can put them on. Write for free sample and particulars. 
Metallic Sign Letter Co., 422 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


$100 MONTHLY and expenses to trustworthy men 
and women to travel and distribute samples; big manu- 
facturer. Steady work. S. Scheffer, Treas., MN 175, 
Chicago. 


YOU ARE WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT POSI- 
TIONS. $80.00 month. Annual vacations. Short hours. 
No “layoffs.””, Common education sufficient. Over 12,000 
appointments coming this year.’ Influence unnecessary. 
Send postal immediately for list of positions open. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dep't G-49, Rochester, N. Y. 
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larming 


First 12 
who ordered $4,000 wort! 


(minister) whose 


A. Wilson, Ky., 


60 people— sold 
Langley, N. D 
cou l 


55: 


Beem, Kans., wri 


ldn t sell your goods c« 





sectional View —abolishes tubs, b« 


room. 


MEN-GET THIS MONEY 


Ind., farmer (address upon requesi) for our 


NEW HOME INVENTION 


First experience as a general or local agent, started at home in spare time while 
. Stoneman, Neb., artist (address upon request) spare time orders total 


Over $15,000.00 


One order exceeds $%,000. “Best thing ever sold. Not one complaint from 2,000 customers.’’ C. A. 
Korstad, Minn. (address upon request.) 

Orders $2,212 worth in 2 weeks 
Hundreds enjoying similar prosperity. Agents breaking all records—actually getting rich. Let 


us refer you to 10 more me fen total orders exceed $51,000; to hundreds like 
hours wore sol 
1 and sold 102 in 14 days, (profit $278.40); J. Hart, 
Texas, $5,000 worth and sold 16 in 3 hours (profit $4 3.68); Reese, Pa., 


. sold $115 worth first i. ‘ 
suldn’t sell bread in a famine.” 
you at home or traveling all or spare time as exclusive agent for Allen’s Wonderful Bath Apparatus. 


New—-Powerful—Irresistible 
No plumbing ~~ water works—self heating 
operation —easily carried fri 


THE. GREAT SHOP WINDOW OF AMERICA 


(00a NT 


Amount of orders from R. V. Zimmerman, 








. Schleicher, Ohio, 
utfits (profit $81.90): 








(carpenter) solicited 
l averaged $164.25 weekly for 3 months’’; 
Why should not Cashman say: “‘Men who 
Reader, these results possible for 


M. Stoneman 


We started 
these men plus 
. hundreds of 
Think of it! gives every home a 
modern bathroom for only $6.60 
ckets, wash rags, sponges. Supplies hot or cold water in any 
makes bathing S-minute 
m—child operates easily. Means no more 


others, They 


investigated 


m room to roo 





Fas 


—demand enorm 





r ts. “er 
$4, 000 to ‘dat Re 


proof you want. 





AGENTS OUTFIT TO 


ACTIVE AGENTS 
CREDIT GIVEN ON SALES 


inating, omer i, exciting work. 
price insignif 
ones for making meneye Don't hesitate— business supplies capital. Be 


cold rooms, drudgery, lugging water, filling tubs, emptying, cleaning, putting away. 
No wonder agents without previous experience make smali fortunes, buy Do as they 
homes, have an t bile, bank it; average 8 orders to every 10 families. 


No competition—patent new—field unworked Gid—make 
ant—a demonstrated gigantic success—everything 
first. 
ure time gave Oviatt, lowa, minister, $800 in 11 days, 
s like fiction, yet we prove all by affidavits, addresses, any 


what they 
made— send 


postal—get 


Ad are ss postal teday for full details. 


3278 Allen Building, —TOLEDO, OHIO 


| ALLEN MFG. co. 
vy Lanswered ad. It's great. Money 


our amazing 


offer—it’s free. 


ming fast. 17 orders today."’—(writes A. L. of M 


aine.) 








A HIGH-CLASS WOMAN WANTED who feels her 




















MISCELLANEOUS 

















Send me your name and I will mail you this magazine 
absolutely FREE. Before you invest a dollar anywhere 

get this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man 
who intends to invest $5 or more per month. Tells you 
how $1000 can grow to $22,000—how to judge different 
the REAL E ARNING POWER 
This magazine six months FREE if you 
farber, Publisher, 409, 77 Jackson 


classes of investments, 
of your money. 
write to-day. H. L. 
Blvd., 


, Chi cago. 


>] r earning $35 w ee Oo represent us ! tal) . . , 
the an a Oo ~ os —e my ty ‘Metal rahe Eom a nel Cor Decorate your “DEN” with “Art Gems.” 3 bewitching 
sets. Bends sideways, backwards and forward with the poses 25c, 6 for 5c. One 64x84 photograph free with 
body. Never loses its shape. Bones guaranteed not to every order for 6. All real photographs, Money back if not 
pare a dear Awarded Gr: nd Prize a Gold Medal this pleased. Art Photo Co., 1403 R B., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
year at Brussels over all competitors ae ng Gold i 
Medal by the London and Paris Dress exh ibitio a. Sells OLD COINS, STAMPS, ETC. 
at sight Worn by pr ent actresses like Blanc Xing, . * 
cern iage or chemi I “hay wig? Old Coins. $7.75 paid for RARE date 1858 quarters. 
a 4 Lak ae, and nee pores \RRIETI y _ i na a $20 for a half-dollar. Keep money dated before 1884. 
IRA, 3 Oo Ws a 28th Stre - Wau Tes ao, * Send 10c for Illustrated Coin Value Book. 4X7. It may 
ISA, es eet, New k ; — ean your fortune. Clarke & Co., Dept. 23, Le Roy, N. Y. 
BE AC ( yN . Kerosene ene Mantle Lamps Eclipse all ot others — 
. Entirely new. 100 candle power light 6 hours for 1 COINS. I pay from $1 to $600 for thousands 7“ rare 
Every demonstration sells. Big profits Free sample offer coins, stamps, and paper money to 1894. Send stamp for 
to agents Home Supply Co Dept. 8, Kansas City, Mo illustrated circular, get posted and make money quickly. 
LADY Agents a $15 ae $20 " a Min Rake VONBERGEN, the Cein Dealer, Dept. R, Boston, Mass. 
make more, selling our high class Flavors, Cake Icings, = 
nae Miasinn see. Sak an came wan amp of ant hanes PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC. 
sample case outfits, or a trial order. Address | PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT! Your Ideas May 
Tr. H. Snyder & Co., 8 & 10 North St., Cincinnati, O bring So a pee SS $250,000 OFFERED FOR ONE 
—— ~ : — INVENTION. Our free books tell what to invent and 
MEN W ANTED: Every Railroad Company "graduate how to qhtaie a patent. Write for them. Send sketch 
2a ia cate huey Ta OTL, S'ponitfon bane Ghyimvention for free, opinion as to patentability. Patent 
ine at the start $80.00 to SEOR00 monthly. Send for fr ree Obtained ss Fee returned. Patents advertised for sale 
~e No 80 for full particul phan is aan Cc ee EE & CO., Regist’d Att ys, 
THE SCHOOL OF RAIL WAY SIGNALING, ow Se Obs, ee 
Utica, N. Y., U. 5. A. a PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY—Books 
meno : . -- - : Free. ighest references; best resuits. Send for list of 
‘te 2%, Trames lhc. Shee “ti F , - : ° 
1 AGENTS— Portraits ie. Fr a0) ibe. Sheet, P _<~ Inventions Wanted. Patents advertised Free. Send sketch 
c. og og Pomeattdesed Pesta. Dent or model for Free search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Pier n0P7 Ww a! & ooo ° _ Lawyer, 622 F Street, Washington, D. C 
# ~é ( s ' aro 
PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
INVESTMENTS sketch for free report as to patentability. GUIDE 
FREE—“INVESTING FOR PROFIT” Magazine. BOOK, WHAT TO INVENT, and List of Inventions 


Wanted, sent free. $1,000 offered for inventions. 
Patents advertised free in the World’s Progress; samples 
free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS: For facts about Prize and Reward Offers 
and Inventions that will bring from $5,000 to 10 Million 
Dollars; and for books of Intense Interest to Inventors, 
send 8c postage to Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. 77, Pacific 
Bldg.. Washington, ol 
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choicest possession. 
in the sea. 
intended. 


at the price. 





durable. 


SHOULDER EXERCISE 


the knowle 
perfect men and Women. 


If you will foll 
obtain satisfactory results. 


Builder, Two Charts of Instructions, 
Attachments to send $1.00 to 





or by mail. 


SPINE AND STOMACH 


Exerciser on the Market at Any- 


There are as many different exercisers on the market as there are fish 
A great many of these are almost worthless and are put together 
absolutely regardless of the requirements of the people for whom they are 
I would not offer the Herkules to the public if I did not know 
that it is all I represent it to be and the BEST EXERCISER that can be had 


THE HERKULES WILL LAST 
It is not made of cheap rubber and cloth to wear out in a few days or a 
few weeks’ time, but is built from the very best of steel and is exceptionally 
It is never in the way, because, 
be lifted from its hook and placed in a small drawer or box. 
THE HERKULES IS VERSATILE 
It will develop a strong neck, 
‘”) strong back and stomach, well shaped legs, and gain great 
strength in your arms, wrists and hands, 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FREE WITH EVERY 
ORDER FOR A HERKULES 
I include a complete chart of instructions, giving every exercise necessary for 
a thorough development of the entire body. 
edge which I have acquired in my many years’ experience of building 
I am operating the largest school of physical culture in 
New York City, in which hundreds of pupils are constantly enrolled. 
w the lessons which I give in the chart you cannot fail to 


NOTICE As Professor Barker does not employ agents, it is necessary 
to obtain the complete outfit, consisting of the Muscle 
Three Separate Handles and Two Screw 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 


“\i 140 Barker Bldg., 110 W. 42nd St. 


Individual Instructions for Health and Strength at my select Gymnasium 


A $3.00 EXERCISER FOR $1.00 
Prof, Anthony Backers MU SC LE-B UILDER (is 
Steel'Spring Exerciser for Men, Women and Children (Two Exercisers in One) 


Price, $1.00 ™: 5: 


Every person—man, woman and child—needs an exerciser. A good exerciser 
is just as important in life as good books. 
for, whereas, good books assist materially 
mental faculties, a good exerciser will just as materially assist in * 
ment of the physical powers and consequently the health, which is our 


where Near the Price. 


P erhaps it is of more importance 
in developing the brain and 
he develop- 





when not in use it can 


broad, powerful shoulders, 


In getting up this chart, I have used 


New York, N. Y. 


CHEST EXERCISE 


Particulars on request. 





PIANOS 

Best toned and Most Successful. 
improvements give greatest re- 
Sent on trial, freight 
If you want a good 
Slightly used 


WING PIANOS. 
Est’d 40 years. Recent 
sonance. Sold direct. No agents. 
paid to show our faith in our work. 
Very easy terms. 


piano, you save $75-$200. 
“*high-grades.” Taken in exchange for improved Wing 
Pianos—thoroughly refinished. Send for bargain list. 


You should have anyway ‘Book of ms ylete Information 
About Pianos.” 152 pages. N. Y. World says ‘A book 
of educational interest, everyone should have.” Free for 











the asking from the old house of Wing & Son. Dept. 
1163, 9th Ave. & 13th Street, N. F 
TELEGRAPHY 
TEL EGR. APHY, both Morse and Wireless, taught 


quickly, also Station Agency Work. R. R. Dispatcher’s 
and Western Union wires, and complete wireless sta- 
tion in school. Big demand for operators. Living expenses 
earned. Correspondence courses if desired. Catalogs free. 





THE BEST COMMENCEMENT 
GIFT BOOKS 


1. My Alma Mater, a College Man's Record. Just the thing to serve as 


a memory book for a young man in College. Price $1.50. 2A. De Luxe 
Edition, price, $3.00. 2. Varsity Edition, price, $6.00. 3. The Girl 
Graduate: Her Own Book. Price, $1.50. 4. Varsity Edition, price §2.50. 
5. De Luxe Edition, price, $3.00. 6. Commencement Edition, price, $6.00. 
7. School-Girl Days. Price, $1.25. 8. Classmate Edition, $2.00. 9. School- 
Fellow Days. Price $1.25. 10. Schoolmate Edition, $2.00. 11. My Sorority: 


Uniform with My Fraternity. Price, $1.50. 12. Edition De Luxe: Price, 
$3.00. 14. My Fraternity: Price, $1.50. 15. Edition De Luxe: Price, $3.00. 


STEARNS BROS. & CO. 
383 La Salle St. CHICAGO 





Dodge’s Institute, 17th St., Valparaiso, Ind. Est. 1874. 
TYPEWRITERS eet 
REMINGTON $18.75. This is| your opportunity. 


Write at once for the most interesting proposition ever 
made. We are the final word. STANDARD TYPE- 
WRITER € XCHANGE, 23 Park Row, New York. 

lypewriters every aie, each entirely rebuilt and re 
finished, guaranteed satisfactory or may be returned. II- 
lustrated list free. Agent’s discounts. Typewriter Clear- 
ing House Co., 337 Broadway, New York. 

TYPEWRITERS—Real Remingtons, $12; Caligraphs, 
$6; Hammonds, ~~ te $10; Smith-Premiers, $15; 
Olivers, Underwoods, ); 15 days’ trial and year’s guar- 
antee. Harlem wh iB Exchange, Dept. B28. 217 
West 125th St., N. Y. C 

A PERFECT portable typewriter for only. $18.00— 
Bennett Portable. Small, compact; easily carried by trav- 
elers or others. Always ready for immediate use any- 
where. Carefully made by experts in the Elliott-Fisher 
Billing Giching factory. Standard keyboard, 84 char- 
Does same quality of work as hundred dollar ma- 














acters. 
chines. Write for free catalogue, samples of work and 
ten days’ trial offer. 


G. P. Bennett YY EC Company, 
366 Broadway, New York City. 








PREVENTS CORPULENCY. 





Borrien AT THE Springs, Bupa Pest, HUNGARY. 
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STERILIZED BEFORE 
BEING SEALED 
‘N THIS BOX 


The only safety tooth brush. 
35c each, all styles. 


TOOTH BRUSH 


Impossible to shed bristles. 
All Druggists and Department Stores. 








Bristles gripped in 
hard rubber 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, Factories: Newark, N. J. 











ee - 
mil F. 


AC 4 wo Zy 
Steel Fishing Rods 


“Stand up” where others qui 
in tussling with the gamey fellows 
friends, 

FREE 144 PAGE BOOK ON FINDING THE FISH 
With each Red. This book ‘Tricks and Knacks of Fishing’’ tells 


Ee where, w 


kly wear out or break, 
Ask your angler 





the way of famous anglers and guide 10W 
to get the big ‘uns. Filled with * and inform all 
kinds of fishing. Send your rod number and dealer's name and we 
#ill mail book FREE. Catalog free. Write. 19 Calendar, 
18x27, repr tion from beautiful painting by Oliver Ker np, eD- 


titled “*A Tragedy,"’ mailed for r 15 cents. Send for it. 
HORTON MFG. COMPANY 
105 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 





MAKES Peet HUSTLE 
eri y 

aaatudn ence eee g 5] 
the I at itself and needs li en - naar on ay od flov 










gasoline and a good spar 
PE RFEC TION MARINE MOTOR 
earn ever = 
ee 4, ¢ SH.P 
n ae ee. a H. I 
the two, th 








r agg or - . 
pow Wr “ Z. CARLLE PERFECTION 
OTOR CO., ‘18 Calile St., Detroit, Mich, ‘Ser if r 


our Stationary Kerosene Ex Dgine Catalog i intereste 





| city, we will ~ } you at ‘wholesale 
t (/ “ a | agents’ oa one 


ERICAN 
Motorcycle or Bicycle 


and prepay the freight. Write’ for our in- 
4) troducing offer and catalog, and say whether 
you want motorcycle or gic ycle Do it now. 
/Amoricon Motor Cycle Co. American Bldg. Chie: 


ON eer 
‘Boat and Engine Book FREE 


Just like a 30-Footer Do not ot think of Buying a Launch or Besiee 


4 until you see our 

WHICH EXPLAINS FC FOUR 
WONDERFUL 
LAUNCH 
BARGAINS 


: . Only $121 for this 
complete 16-ft. Launch—3 H. P., guaranteed self-starting 
Engine, weedless Wheeland Rudder. Re- 
sult of 30 years’ experience. Money back 
if not asrepresented. Write for free cat- 
alog today, Special Rargains in Weco re- 
versible, self-starting engines to those 
building or buying their own hulls, 
Engine controlled by one lever. 


C.T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO., 2107 Canal St., Greenville, Mich, 































binations are quickly and easily crea 
Globe"Wernicke “elastic” 


not represented we ship on approval, freight paid. 
Address Dept. Z, 


GlobeWernicke Individual Libraries 


To the idea of the Individual Library in the home, 
Globe“Wernicke Unit Construction 


lends itself most successfully, enabling one to enjoy books 
without interruption, or without interfering with others’ pleasure. 


Being easily arranged and re-arranged, new and artistic com- 


bookcases are made in different styles and 
many different finishes to harmonize with appropriate interior fittings, Exact 
duplicates always obtainable, being carried in stock by 1500 agents, but where 


for catalogue and copy of *““The Worid’s Best Books.” 
The Globe “Wernicke Ca, Cincinnati, U.S. A, NewYork, Boston, Chicago, Washington 
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BIG BARGAINS IN DIAMONDS AND WATCHES 


Write for our handsome 100-page Catalog, containing over 2,000 illustrations of 
Diamonds (new exclusive mountings, our own desi; Watches itches, Artistic Jewelry, 





Silverware, Novelties. Let us send you a -*-— or Watch on 
approval, all charges paid. catintactery, keep it and send 
us one-fifth « = e ie tee balance in cist om = aes 
reat 


DIAMONDS 


eel GD) WATCHES 


eae LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Samuel T. A. Loftis, Pres 


DEPT. C81, 92 TO 98 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, Lk. 
branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Lowis, Mo. 











Government Positions 


° 
43,970 Appointments vre made to Civil Service places 
‘ during the past year. Excellent 
opportunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail thousands of 
persons who pass these examinations and a large share of them receive 
appointments to life positions at $840 to $1,500 a year. If you desire a posi- 
tion of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing full 
{information about all government examinations and questions recently used 
by the Civil Service Commission. 


coe CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE,WASHINGTON, D.C. 


% If YOU Would Be 
WN Successful MEMORY 









The touch of time falls lightly on 









Ps Ps} the BASIS the face that is daily cleansed with 
Stop Forgetting Aaa Daggett & Ramsdell’s 


You are no greater intellectually than you: 

coday for my free book “-HOW TO REMEMBER’ te omy Noon 
F tudies— Developes Will, Concentration, Self-Confidence. Conversation 
Public Speaking. Increases income. Sent absolutely FREE—Addrees, 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL. 909 Auditorium Bidg. Chicago 


Of ‘Can Dress Well 


MEN’S FASHIONABLE CLOTHES 
MADE — TO — ORDER 


AFTER LATEST NEW YORK DESIGNS 

We will! trust any honest man anywhere. We 
guarantee a perfect fit. Send for our samples 
and book of latest New York fashions free, 


EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO., (Inc. ) 


“Department R.”’ 
America’s larges and Leading Merchant Tailors EST. 1885, 


239 Broadway, through to Ne. 1 Park Place, N.Y. City 






Perfect Cold Cream 


OUR sweethearts, sisters and mothers have 
used this delightful cream for years to pro- 











tect andi robe ee cir beauty. Time has proven 


that it De gon | ange what is needed to keep the 
skin soft and fair and retard the telltale wrinkles 
time. It prevents chaps and roughness, 
leanses _ and impurities from the pores, 
is splendid for clearing the complexion and for 
skin troubles generally. Its world-wi 
use has come from users telling their friends 
about its excellence. You ought to try it. 
Guaranteed absolutely NOT to make hair 
row. Tubes, 10c, 25c, 50c; Jars, 35c, 50c, 
5c, and $1.50 everywhere. 
Write today for 


FREE SAMPLE 


and instructive book on the care of the skin, 
entitled, * "Beware the Finger of Time.” 
ress Dex 
DAGG E TT & R A MSDE LL 
PD. & R. Bidg., New York 





> WANTED RIDER AGENTS 22" 
amen and district to ride and 
exhibit a ym IgII 


Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our a: erywhere are making money fast.gWrile at 
once for full particulars and special offer. NO MONEY ‘REQUIRED until you receive and approve of 
your bicycle. We ship to anyone, anywhere in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay 
Sreight, and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle ‘and put 
it to 7 test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 
ship it back to us at ger. = nse and you will not be out one cent. 
iow fA CTORY PRICE urnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one small profit 
At the actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen’s profits by 
buying direct of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or 
y pair of tires from anyone ad oy ice until you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard of 
sand remarkable spe nae 


YOU WILL BE ASTONISHE 


Sate at lower prices than any other factory. We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE 
DEALERS, you can sell our bicycke es under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 

rss tes oo ag te ey number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 

TIRES ptive AKE | list mailed free inet , : 4 - — 

rear wheels, inner tu lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the 

Tl ES, ‘COASTER BRA ~ammingten line at half usual prices. DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our 

fae a beautifully —— containing @ great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal 

hing. Write it 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. T14 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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when you receive our beautiful catalogue ond study our superb models at 














the wonderful low prices we can make you. We sel] the Mabest grade , 
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youth ? 





\ 
a E 
The Sweet Restful Sleep of A Child | 


Are you tired of being always tired—of being nervous and irritable—tired of the 
/) torture of sleepless nights and burdensome days—tired of dosing yourself with [4 
‘ 4| medicines that only seem to aggravate matters ? 


Are you willing to let the 


Davis Electric Medical Battery 


bring back to you the bounding health and buoyancy of 





Electric Medical Battery is the World’s most remarkable 
discovery for administering it to the human system,—You 
can almost feel it driving out disease and congested con- 
ditions—There isn’t anything like it for Rheumatism, Lum- 
bago, Sciatica, Constipation, Torpid Liver, Neuralgia, 
Headaches, Nervous Debility and all forms of Chronic 
invalidism—It is not a toy, not a mechanical vibrator, but 
a therapeutical instrument of highest merit—endorsed and 
used by most prominent physicians. 

It is extremely simple—operates on the ordinary lighting 
circuit, absolutely without shock or unpleasant sensation— 
a child can use it. 


our interesting proposition to agents. 
oS & 


DAVIS ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main office and factory, 205 Davis Bldg., Parkersburg, W. Va. 





and the Davis 


Be a 













Write to-day for booklet—Also for 




























FOUR SEASONS—ONE LABLACHE 


There are four seasons, each vying with the other 
to harm Nature’s greatest legacy—a fair complexion. 
There is but one LABLACHE. It 
positively keeps the fairest skin 
like that of a babe. An invisible, 
exquisite toilet necessity that 
lasts longest because it is so 
wonderfully adherent. 
Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 50 ce nts 
a box, of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers, WY 


| Mena 











richly cc 





FREE with $1.50 order.) 


















STAGE BEAUTY POSES ~@ | 


Entrancing Full-Length “Stage Beauty” 2] 5 
12 inches High, Only Cc 
Also Four Catchy Athletic Girl Poses, 25c 
All in sparkling colors, showing rich, warm beauty, delicate coloring and graceful poses of originals exactly 
as they are—most entrancing series of ‘‘real beauties’’ we ever published. 


° &s 33 
Just the Thing for Your “Den 
FRE Send 50c at once for full set of Eight Poses in Colors, 12 in. hig! lwe w n le, extra, a 
Jlored, full length “French Bathing Girl” poster on fancy panel mount, 14 in. high, 
absolutely FREE. (This one picture alone is worth 50c.) Send today. 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 


“Gems of Art,” mounted 9x14, $1 Eight Ballet 
mounted 9x14, $1.00... (Four “Salome Nymphs” in colors, 


Poses in Colors, 


; Four Hand-Colored 
Special Offer Dancers in colors, 


(f° Smal | GORDON ART CO., Inc. 


he ae 


JAPANESE MUSIC 


Written in patos rsal Notation. National hymn, p: itriotic songs, 
classical and popular pieces, with several Chinese music. Ali for 
20 cents. Send cash or stamps. 


_ORIENTAL MUSIC CO., Box 495, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Eyeglasses Not Necessary 


That the eyes can be strengthened so that eye glasses can 
be dispensed within many cases has been proven beyond a 
doubt by the testimony of hundreds of people who publicly 
claim that their eyesight has been 
restored by that wonderful little instru- 
ment called “Actina.” “Actina” isa 
reliable remedy for sore and granulated 
lids, iritis, cataracts, etc. , without cut- 
ting or drugging. Over 85 000 * *‘Actinas” 
have been sold, therefore ‘tActina” 
is not an experiment. 

‘Actina” Is absolutely safe to use 
Every nae of the family can use the one instrument for 
any form of disease of the Eye, Ear, Throat or Head. One 
will last for years, and is always ready for use. It will be sent 
on trial, postpaid. 

Send your name and address to the A tina Appliance Co.. 
Dept. 321 N, 811 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo., and you will 
receive, absolutely FREE, a valuable besk—-ivel. Wilson's 
Treatise on Disease 





























Dept. B-34. New York City 
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AT 35 SHE 
LOOKED 18 


A REMARKABLE GUARANTEE 


We guarantee that 
wmmedtiately to make 
I skin) look 





‘Oxymola’’ will begin 
your face (your own 
so much younger, fresher 
prettier that your friends will be astonished 
nply delighted. Your money 
request if you are not satisfied. Per- 
Tested for many years. 


I 
and you will be si 
aCK UpOl 
fectly harmless. 

“Oxymola’’ requires no rubbing or massage. 
It does all the work itself. It quickly renews 
the surface a th us restoring and maintaining 
complexion of youth. Freckles, 
patches, fine wrinkles, tan, etc., disappear like 


melting snow flakes. Grateful customers every- 
where. Nothing else like it. Put up in beauti- 
ful aluminum jars. Price only $1.00. Postage 


Circular if desired. 
DEARBORN SUPPLY CO. 
1406 Tacoma Bidg., CHICAGO 


paid by us. 











Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sixc: 






SEXES 


lent am I that simply wearing it will per- 
m anently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 

t deposit When you see your shape- 
returning I know you will buy it. 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS iets F New voru 





it free, wit 





liness spec 





THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. 
they equal the genuine, standing all test anc 
_— experts. 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 
THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Deot. R. 





Geisha Diamonds 


For brilliancy 


One twentieth the expense. 
ent free with privilege of examination. 


$17 Jackson Boul., Chicago, Ills. 
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CARMEN 


@ayiis)(o>-aceyel 
) =a O14 DD) ww 


Softens and Restores All 
the Natural Color of the Skin 


and, because it cannot injure anyskin, no matter how 
sensitive and delicate it may be, Carmen Powder not 
only preserves and enhances the beauty of a good 
complexion but, as its use so conclusively proves, 
transforms a poor complexion into one of charm 
and attractive beauty. 


Doesn’t Show and “Stays On” 


Carmen Powder is scientifically made from pure, wholesome 
ingredients known to be beneficial to the skin—it is extremely 
fine and unusually adhesive, blending perfcctly with the com- 
plexion and imparting that clear transparency and velvety texture 
so necessary to real beauty, Its dainty fragrance is pleasing and 
refined and lasts until you remove the powder Carmen Powder 
is absolutely perfect and distinctly different from all others and 
we want to prove it by sending you a 


Purse Size Box FREE 


Not a small sample, but enough to last for weeks-only a 
trifle ever being required to produce best effects. Send for this 
box and try it—no one can ever tell when you use it because it 
hasn't that objectionable ‘“‘powdered look.’’ There's a tint for 
every complexion: white, pink, flesh andcream. When writing, 
state shade desired and enclose 10c stamps or silver to cover 
cost of postage and packing. A handsome purse mirror sent 
along with powder—Toilet Size, 60c Everywhere. 


Carmen Cold Cream 


Pure, snow white, never sticky, delightful and surprisingly 
beneficial, unequaled for skin roughness — Druggists end 
Department Stores, 25c and 50c everywhere. 


— 
Stafford-Miller Co., 529 Olive St., St. Louis, Mc. 
Enclosed find 10¢ for postage and packing. Send me 
Purse Size Box Carmen Powder, siso Purse Mirror Free. 




















CUMBERLAND SANITARIUM 
LEBANON, TENN. 


Our new method renders these addictions 





readily curable within Ten Days without 
pain Elegant equipment = beautiful 
grounds Not one ollar required until a 
Satistactory cure San benas alieeiaae , Private 
Hom rreatment for those who « arnot visit 

ences any City official or 





Devoted Exclusively to the Treatment of 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


Addictions 
For Booklet of Information Address, 
ANDERS, Mer. 
Cumberland Sanitarium 
200 West Main St. 





Tennessee. 











Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 





~"] 18-20-23 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. All launches tested and fitted with 
} Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—simplest engine 
made—starts without cranking—has only 
Safe Leunch—absolutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse. 
air-tight compartments—cannot sink, leak or rust. We are sole owners of the patents 
for the manufacture of rolled steel, lock-seamed steel boats. 
they are received. Boats shipped to every part of the world. Free Catalog. Steel Row- 
boats, $20. MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1317 Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich., U. S.A. Lo 





moving parts—anyone canrunit The 
All boats fitted with 


Orders filled the day 
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(Eau de Quinine) 


some. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 





every woman-- 


A luxuriant growth of 
beautiful, 


ED. PINAUD’S HAIR TONIC 


Improves the growth and natural beauty of the hair and keeps the scalp whole- 
No falling hair or dandruff when once you establish the refined habit of 
a daily massage with this exquisite French hair dressing. Delightfully pure and 
fragrant. Retails at 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


Send 10c. to our American offices for a testing sample. 
506 ED. PINAUD BLDG. 


The joy of 







healthy hair 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 


NEW YORK 































Not Imitations 


A marvelously reconstructed gem— 
the greatest triumph of the electric 
furnace. Looks like a diamond 
—wears like a diamond— will 
cat glass—stands filing, fire and 
acid tests like a diamond—guar- 
anteed to contain no glass. 
Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
or artificial backing—their brilliancy 
is guaranteed forever. One thirtieth 
the costofadiamond. These remark- 
able gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 
Gold Mountings. Senton approval—your 
money cheerfully refunded if not perfectly 
satisfactory. It will be well worth your 
while to get our De-Luxe Jewel Book— 
yours for the asking. Cut out and 
mail the coupon below—or write a 
postal, Address 


Remoh Jewelry Co., 
439 N. Broadway St. Louis, Mo, 







“ 439 N. es ay St. Louis, Mo. 
Send your De-Luxe Jewel Book. 








Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home—express prepaid. 


+i? £641 9- 


~ | Beautiful, new, attractive pat- i 
Sizes and Prices ..., Made in all colors 
Ix 6 it $3.50 aned, warranted to Reg 


’ Easily cl 

z x : * ft. rr | wear. w. »ven in one piece.§ 
lg x 10! ; ft. 5.00 | Reversible. Straight from the 3 
16 ~ 1? ft. 5 5() | Makers—sold direct at one § 
x ‘sits “| profit. Money refunded iff 


| 2x 15 ft. 6.50 | not satistactory. 





Send for new Catalogue showing goods In actual colors—Free 
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A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl" 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
tolifeandhealth. This knowl- 
edge does not come intelligent- 
ly of itself, nor correctly from 
ordinary every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(lilustrated) 


by William H. Walling. A.M..M D., imparts in a clear, 
wholesome way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Allin one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for ** Other People’s Opini ons”* and Table of Contents. 


| PURITAN PUB. CO., 764 Perry Bidg., PHILA, PA. 
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The Howard Watch 


ometimes you see a pros- 

perous looking passenger 

inquire the time, and you 
wonder why he does not take 
out his own watch to compare 
with the conductor’s. 

It is not that he has no watch— 
but because he is ashamed of the time 
he is carrying. He has no confidence 
that it is anywhere near correct and 
he tries to save his dignity by not 
making _a comparison. 

What do you think of the type of 


man who will carry a cheap and un- 
certain timepiece because it doesn’t 
have to be seen? 

It is quite different with the HOWARD 
owner. He is ready to match time with 
all comers. 

The HOWARD is the closest rating 
watch in the world—and worth all it costs 
to any man of accurate habit and orderly 
mind. 

A Howarpb Watch is always worth what 
you pay forit. The price of each watch—from 
the 17-jewel (double roller) in a Boss or Cres- 
cent gold-filled case at $40 to the 23-jewel in a 
14-k solid gold case at $150—is fixed at the 
factory and a printed ticket attached. 


Not every jeweler can sell youa HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD jeweler in 
your town and talk to him. Heis a good man to know. 

Drop us a postal card, Dept. E, and we will send you “The Story of Edward Howard 
and the First American Watch’’—an inspiring chapter of history that every man and 


boy should read 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


; 
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PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
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every woman-- 


A luxuriant growth of 
beautiful, 


ED. PINAUD’S HAIR TONIC 


Improves the growth and natural beauty of the hair and keeps the scalp whole- 
some. No falling hair or dandruff when once you establish the refined habit of 
a daily massage with this exquisite French hair dressing. Delightfully pure and 
fragrant. Retails at 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 

Send 10c. to our American offices for a testing sample. 


506 ED. PINAUD BLDG. 
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For sale by dealers everywhere. 


NEW YORK 






























Not Imitations 


A marvelously reconstructed gem— 
the greatest triumph of the electric 
furnace. Looks like a diamond 
—wears like a diamond— will 
cut glass—stands filing, fire and 
acid tests like a diamond—guar- 
anteed to contain no glass. 
Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
or artificial backing—their brilliancy 
is guaranteed forever. One thirtieth 
the costofadiamond. These remark- 
able gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 
Gold Mountings. Senton approval—your 
money cheerfully refunded if not perfectly 
satisfactory. It will be well worth your 
while to get our De-Luxe Jewel Book— 
yours for the asking. Cut out and | 
mail the coupon below—or write a 
postal. Address 


Remoh Jewelry Co., 
439 N. Broadway St. Louis, Mo, 


1 #~, N. Broadway, si. 










St. Louis, Mo. 
Send your De-Luxe Jewel Book. 








Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 
Sent to your home—express prepaid. 








,__. | Beautiful, new, attractive pat- [aie hieane 
py a a terns. Made in ail colors. @ 
< x pa 7 . 00 Easily cleaned, warranted to Kia 
3 x 9 ft t. 4.50 |Weat Woven in one piece. 
ox 10% ft 5 00 Reversible. Straight from the : 
19 x12 ft "S's |™ akers—sold direct at one & 
oy 1s . é 50 profit. Money refunded if 
, 7X 1O Tt. 6.90 | not satisfactory. 





Send for new Catalogue showing goods In actual colors—Free 
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A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl 
edge of the whole truth about 
se|fand sex and their relation 
tolifeand health. This knowl- 
edge does not come intelligent- 
ly of itself, nor correctly from 
ordinary every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(lllustrated) 


by William H. Walling. A. M..M JD., imparts in a clear, 
wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Allin one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for ** Other People’s Opinions"* and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 764 Perry Bidg., PHILA, PA. 
eens 
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The Howard Watch 


ometimes you see a pros- 

perous looking passenger 

inquire the time, and you 
wonder why he does not take 
out his own watch to compare 
with the conductor’s. 

It is not that he has no watch— 
but because he is ashamed of the time 
he is carrying. He has no confidence 
that it is anywhere near correct and 
he tries to save his dignity by not 
making_a comparison. 

What do you think of the type of 


Not every jeweler can sell youa HOWARD Watch. 
He is a good man to know. 
E, and we will send you “The Story of Edward Howard 


your town and talk to him. 
Drop us a postal card, Dept. 


man who will carry a cheap and un- 
certain timepiece because it doesn’t 
have to be seen? 

It is quite different with the HOWARD 
owner. He is ready to match time with 
all comers. 

The HOWARD is the closest rating 
watch in the world—and worth all it costs 
to any man of accurate habit and orderly 
mind. 

A Howarp Watch is always worth what 
you pay forit. The price of each watch—from 
the 17-jewel (double roller) in a Boss or Cres- 
cent gold-filled case at $40 to the 23-jewel in a 
14-k solid gold case at $150—is fixed at the 
factory and a printed ticket attached. 


Find the HOWARD jeweler in 


and the First American Watch’’—an inspiring chapter of history that every man and 


boy should read 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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Madam oe 


No matter what you have decided to 
serve for luncheon or dinner, do not 


fail to add Nabisco Sugar Wafers for 


dessert. 


These dessert confections are so 
tempting and inviting that they not 
only make a good meal better, but 
ofttimes save a poor one. 


Always fresh and delightful in flavor. 


In ten-cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—similar to NABISCO, 
but with a delicious outer shell of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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“All through the life of a 
feeble-bodied man his path is 
lined with memory’s grave- 
stones which mark the spot 
where noble enterprises per- 
ished for lack of physical 
vigor to embody them in 
deeds ’— Horace Mann. 





Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


scientifically meets Nature’s demand for the necessary 


food elements, in proper balance. 


Its rich nourishment is in concentrated, partly 
pre-digested form, supplying the vigor and endurance 


; necessary for the accomplishment of one’s life purposes. 


) ‘‘There’s a Reason”’ 


(a 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario. 
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When two groups of telephone 
subscribersare joined together the 
usefulness of each telephone is 
increased. 


Take the simplest case — two 
groups, each with three subscribers. 
As separate groups there are pos- 
sible only six combinations—only 
six lines of communication. Unite 
these same two groups, and instead 
of only six, there will be fifteen 
lines of communication. 


No matter how the groups are 
located or how they are connected 
by exchanges, combination in- 


One Policy 
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Union Increases Use 





creases the usefulness of each tele- 
phone, it multiplies traffic, it 
expands trade. 

The increase is in accordance 
with the mathematical rule. If two 
groups of a thousand each are 
united, there will be a million more 
lines of communication. 


No one subscriber can use all of 
these increased possibilities, but 
each subscriber uses some of them. 


Many groups of telephone sub- 
scribers have been united in the Bell 
System to increase the usefulness of 
each telephone, and meet the pub- 
lic demand for universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Look before you lease 


The old adage, “look before 
























































aw {he 
you leap” now reads, “look EE ; 
before you lease.” A poorly i WZ 
heated building is no renting : =a r | ! 
(or sales) bargain at any | | 
price—because no house is Re 
really worth living in with- Leesa : 
out plenty of clean, health- ‘ YEpee Ye 
ful, invigorating warmth. i yn | 
That is why | | 
| 


AWERICAN [DEAL | MIC) 


RADIATORS BOILERS = 


are proving in many thousands of i as 
= buildings, of all classes, in America and , 
t Europe, to be the greatest boon of the century in utmost betterment of living 


conditions, as well as in reducing the cost of living. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators bring freedom from the back-breaking 
work, ash-dust and poisonous coal-gases which attend the use of old-style heating 


D devices. At the same time, an outfit of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
p will prove to be a dividend-paying investment to you—far better than bonds at 6% 
a as in a few years the outfit saves enough in coal and cleaning, time and temper, no 


rusting or repairs, to quickly repay the 
original cost. Any owner, architect or 
real estate agent will tell you that IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will 





t attract and hold best tenants at 10% to 
le 15% higher rental; or assist to sell the prop- 
= ae m 8§erty quicker, at full price paid for the outfit. 

- i 

| A No. 3015 IDEAL Boiler A No.3-22 IDEAL Boiler 

1 ; and 175 ft. of 38-in. AMER- and 400 ft. of 38-in. AMER Whether landlord, tenant, or intending builder, whether your build- 
ICAN Radiators, costing ICAN Radiators, costing P : 
the owner $125, were the owner $215, were ing is OLD or new, FARM or city, it willpay you well to LOOK 

f used to heat this cottage. used to heat this cottage. INTO the merits of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any rep- en : 7 
sable, clempetent Ohtes., This did ~ wactade cont Tellusof the building you wish to heat. Our information and 

= « of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation catalog (free) put you under no obligationto buy. Prices are 
is extra and varies according to climatic and other 

: conditions. now most favorable. Write today. 


Public Showrooms AMERIC AN RADI ATOR (0 MPANY — weiteto deve. ass 


in all large cities Chicago 


 eSeeeeeneeesseecesaeeod 
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AGENTS 1st vere LISTEN 


Sells on sight. No experience necessary. Send your name and address today 
for free information. Phenomenal opportunity to make money. We want Agents, 
General Agents and ae in every county. Anyone can do the work 100‘, 
PROFIT TO AGENT No charge for territory. You will earn 

















easily at the very beginning. Grand free advertising special introductory plan for agents on the most sensational selling 
article of the age. Every man a buyer—quick, tvery callasile. Success is yours. Money in abundance is coming to you. 
Independence—pleasant position—luxuries—a start in real life—SUCCESS. 

One man (Hiram Purdy) took 27 orders the first day out (sworn statement); profit $40.50 26 orders next day Once our 


went, always a money maker. Get out of the rut. Send for absolute proof Young men, old men, farmers, teachers, 
carpenters, students, bank clerks—everybody makes money 


LISTEN TO SUCCESS: Read these reports. J.J. Green started selling in Louisiana and became General Agent 
8 controlling extensive territory. Ata single time he ordered 50 agents’ outfits. Land Office 
isiness right offthe jamp. Orders, orders everywhere. A. M. Clark of Kansas, wrote, “I we as out of town the other day—did not 


go with the intention of doing any soliciting z. Just got to talking and sold 6 before I knew it. Profit $9.00. Brand new business 
for agents. Sales roll up everywhere, 


400,000 IN 4 MONTHS 


JUST THINK OF THIS! A positive automatic razor stropper—absolately guaranteed. Here at last. The 

thing all men have dreamed about. Inventor’s genius creates the marvelous IMPROVED 
NEVER FAIL—perfect in every detail, under every test. With it you can instantly sharpen to a keen, smooth, velvety edge 
any razor—old style or safety—all the same. Handles any and every blade automatically Few seconds with the IMPROVED 
NEVER FAIL puts a razor in better shape to give a soothing, cooling, satisfying shave than can on expert hand 
operator in 30 minutes. Newidea. Works great. Makes friends everywhere. Sells itself. Men are all 
excited over this little wonder machine—over its mysterious accuracy and pe rfection, Eager to buy. Agents 
coining money Fields untouched Get territory at once Ve want a thousand Agents 
General Agents, Salesmen and Managers AC lr TODAY ‘Exe LUSIVE TERRITORY. 


SEND NO MONEY Just your name and address on a postal card and we will mail 
7 complete information, details, and sworn-to proof FREE 


Don’t delay. Territory is going fast. Give name of county, Write teday. Address, 


THE NEVER FAIL COMPANY, °SucSiNe’ Toledo, Ohio 

















How to End Corns 
in Iwo Days 


Just apply a Blue-jay plaster. It is done ina 
jiffy. The pain stops instantly. Then the bit of B & B wax 
gently loosens the corn. In two days it comes out. 


tA) 





Swe No soreness, no pain—no trouble at all. You simply forget 
i the corn. That’s how five million corns are removed every year 
B ( by this wonderful little plaster. And that is why Blue-jay out- 


si sells all other corn treatments full fifty times over. Just try 
| one. You will never again let yourself suffer from corns. 


| See the Picture 
NW 


A is the harmless red B & B wax which C is the comfortable narrow band which 


| loosens the corn. goes around the toe. 
| B is soft felt to protect the corn and keep D is rubber adhesive. It fastens the 
; the wax from spreading. plaster on. 


Blue=jay Corn Plasters 


At All Druggists 15c and 25c per Package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
‘ 103) 
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Tire Bills Cut in Two 





No-Rim-Cut Tire 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut —Goodyear 


oversize tires—under average conditions 
cut tire bills in two. 


And that saving is clear. These pat- 
ented tires now cost nothing extra. Our 
multiplied output—$8,590,000 last year 
—has cut the cost of production. 


No Rim-Cutting 


Half of the saving comes in avoidance of riin- 
cutting. The two pictures above show you how 
this is done. Both tires are shown fitted in the 
same rim—the standard rim used for quick-de- 
tachable tires. Also for demountable rims. 

The left picture shows how the removable rim 
flanges are set to curve outward with No-Rim-Cut 
The tire comes against a rounded edge, 
and rim-cutting is made impossible. 


tires, 


We have sold half a million No-Rim-Cut tires. 
We have run them flat in a hundred tests—as far 
as 20 miles. In all this experience there has never 
been an instance of rim-cutting. 





The picture at right shows how ordinary tires— 
clincher tires—are fitted to this same standard 
rim. The movable rim 








Ordinary Clincher Tire 


tire may be ruined beyond repair by running a 
single block. 





Hooks are not needed with Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires. Not even tire bolts are needed. The 
tire stays on because 126 braided wires are 
vulcanized into the base. They make the tire 
base unstretchable so nothing can ever force it 
over the flange. 

When the tire is inflated the braided wires con- 
tract. The tire is then held to the rim by a pres- 
sure of 134 pounds to the inch. 

This braided wire feature—which we control— 
forms the only practical way to make a hookless 
tire. A hard rubber base won’t do—a single wire 
won’t do. The braided wires which contract 
under air pressure are essential to safety. 


10% Oversize 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires are made 10 per 
cent wider than rated size. That means 10 per 
cent more tire—more carrying capacity—without 
any extra cost. That adds on the average 25 
per cent to the tire mileage—saves 25 per cent of 
tire cost. 

Tires are overloaded nine cases in ten. The 
tire size is not sufficient to take care of the extras 
—the top, glass front, gas tank, extratire,etc. The 

result is a blow-out long be- 





flanges must beset tocurve 
inward—to grasp hold of the 
hook in thetire. Thatishow 
the tires are held on. 
Note how the hook of the 
flange then digs into the 
re. That is what causes 





(j00D.“YEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Tread 


fore the tire is worn out. 


This extra size, which we 
give you free, takes care of 
the extra weight. You get 
all these advantages without 
extra cost when you specify 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 
Our Tire Book is mailed free, 








rim-cufting. A punctured 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, 78th Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities 


Canadian Factory— Bowmanville, Ontario 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 


(225) Main Canadian Office—Toronto, Ontario 
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‘Onyx’ Hosiery 





ONYX’ 


stamped on a hose means— 
THE MAKER’S BEST EFFORT— 
THE BUYER’S BEST JUDGMENT. 


These two sentences state the simple truth and explain 


tl ONYX" 
Our best efforts, extending over twenty-five years, have 
produced the “ONYX” Quality which appeals to your 
Best Judgment. 
Do not attempt the impossible: be eter hose cannot be 
found than those which bear the “ONYX” Trade-Mark. 


»uccess. 


We describe below a few “ONYX” Qualities which 
Will please you. 
990 S. The e New *hiffon Hose”’—Women's ““ONY1" 
Sheerest Ga Lisie—Black, Tan and White with “‘DUB-L 
rOP"' and *‘DOUBLEX” splicing at heel andtoe. Just what 


its name implies. 60Oc. per pair. 


409 K. Women’s “ONYX” “DUB-L TOP” 


Black, White and Tan Sil le wi 
“DOUBLEX” Splicing at Heel and Toe; feels 
’ and looks like silk; wears better. 50c per pair. 


409 G. The Gauze weight of this celebrated 

| number with all its merits. 50c per pair. 
OUT-SIZE HOSE 

170 S$. Women's “ONYX"’ Gauze Lisle 

k White, Pink, Tan, Cardinal, Sky, 

DOUBLEX” splicing at heel and toe 


*““DUB-L TOP” 
Navy, Violet. 
60Oc. per pair. 





SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 
106. Women’s *‘Onyx"’ Pure Thread Silk—the extraer- 
one vaiue— —best made in America—every possible shade 
r—Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen Blue, Wistaria, 
Ar eth yst Rainy ay Bronze, American Beauty, Pongee—all colors 
tch sh very pair guaranteed. $2.26 per pair 


FOR MEN 


r gown. I 











e Sos. Men's “‘ONYX" Black and Colored Silklisle, double 
sole, spliced heel. “The Satisfactory Hose.” 60c. per pair 
Sold at the « quality shops. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will direct you to the nearest dealer or send 

postpaid any number desired. Write to Dept. V. 


New York 





Wholesale Distributors 




















| the skin to breatheby means of oxygen-bearing 


| 
| 
| 
| 


MAGAZINE — THE GREAT SHOP WINDOW OF prs SaCA. 





SOLO BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
OR SENT FREE UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


FREE Trial 


Full Size | 


$1 Box 


Sent You Prepaid 


Nurbell 


OXYGEN 

The largest, finest, full-sized Ry, 
$1.00 box of the best face pow 
der known, sent on approv " 
—not one penny down. Take it and try it ai 
week entirely at our expense, If it pr 
isfactory, remit 50c, and the dollar's worth is 
yours. If not satisfied, return what you have 
not used and pay nothing. 

Thousands are ordering the new face pow- 
der under this remarkable introductory offer. 


This is opr way of proving the difference be- 
tween Nurbell’s Face Powder, which enables 


18: St.& Irving Place, 


NEW YORK CITY. 











properties, and old fashioned cheap powders 
made of chalk, injurious to the skin, unsightly 
and fatal to the complexion. Oxygen is the 
only natural beautifier in the world. Artificial 
beautifiers caunot produce natural beauty. 
Most face powders coat the skin and fill the 
pores, thus keeping out fresh air which contains oxygen necessary to feed 
cells. Murbell Oxygenated Face Powder is peculiarly 

that it holds and carries beautifying oxy gen in proper forr 

with the skin, nascent oxygen is liberated—100 times its own volum 
purifies, beautifies. Deodorizes and absorbs perspiration. So s« 
and delicately tinted that it conceals « 
show that anything has been put on face. Blends perfectly 
closely that it cannot blow off or become spotty. Delightfully perfumed 
Best for brunettes—best for blondes. Four tints—Flesh, Pink, Cream 
and White. Remember, not one penny in advance—no receipts or papers 
we take all the risk. A post card will do—just your name and where to send 
it. Mention tint wante 

THE MORLAN-SPICER CO.. 922 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





t, fine, light 
lefects of complexion and yet doesn’t 


and adheres so 
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Zenobia, Queen ot Palmy 
va, Arabia, was captured 
tn 273 A.D. by the Roman 
Emperor Aurelian, who 
besieged Palmyra and 
utlerly destroyed tt. The 
picture shows her being 
marched in chains in the 
triumphal procession of 
Aurelian into Rome. 







































HE Oriental queens 
were noted for their beauty. 
Zenobia, especially, was famed for 

hers. She, like others, daily used both 
palm and olive oils to whiten, soften 
an invigorate the skin. 

Much of her beauty came from her 
great care in this respect. 

You can add to your good looks ina 

Price like effective manner by using—every 

15c day—Palmolive Soap— the modern 
combination of these Oriental oils. 

It soothes, cleanses, beautifies and fills the air about with a 
faint, alluring Oriental perfume. 

Supplement Palmolive Soap with Palmolive Cream, a 
product no less dainty or less good. The two together never fail 
to make complexions perfect. Don’t go without them longer. 

Dealers, everywhere, sell both. 






Send us twelve 2-cent stamps and the band from the 

"almolive Cream cartoniand we'll send you a set of six 
beautiful artist’s proofs, size 11%xl4% (ready for 
framing), made from original paintings tn otl, por- (143 
traying several historically famous Oriental queens. . 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co., 408 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Cawston California Ostrich Feathers are Superior | to all Others 


Cawston 


Ostrich Feather 


Souvenir Catalogue 
and Price List 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 








AMERICA 


Ostrich feathers are very fashionable again this 
spring—all the craze in Paris. When you buy a plume 
you will be so much better pleased if it is a Cawston 
feather from California. Captured seven first prizes at 
world’s expositions in competition with African and all 
other feathers. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue tells how you can buy 
ostrich feathers direct from the producer without having 
to pay import duty or middlemen’s profits, and how you 
can get your old feathers dyed and recurled or made over 
into the beautiful new willow. 


Write today for a copy 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
P. O. Box 98 South Pasadena, California 


Established 1886—a Quarter of a Century Achievement 


_ Saves the Gums, Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


of purebred mee for 1911, over 200 pages, 57 large 


colored pictures of fowls, calendar for each month, 
Cleans the illustrations, descriptions, photos, incub: ators, oe 

brooders, information, and all details concerning the § 

business, where and how to buy fine poultry, eggs 4 
for hatching, supplies, etc. at lowest cost, in act the 
greatest poultry catalogever published. Send 15c for 
this handsome book. B, H. Gaemer, Box 27, RucEms, Pa. 


FRECKLES 


IT IS EASY TO REMOVE THEM 





























**A Clean Tooth 


Never Decays 





33 


This flexible curved 


handle instantly adjusts Every 


: fon Pro-phy-lac-tic For years I tried every known remedy without success. Skin 
itself to the shape of specialists and doctors said I would take them to the grave, I 
fully guaranteed. fooled them all. 


the gums, passing over 


I cured myself by asimple discovery. I will send you the pre- 
them gently but firmly. 


scription free if you will write for it. It took off my freckles and 
the freckles of thousands of others. It will remove yours. It will 
clear the worst complexion. Writetoday. Address Mrs. E. C. 
White, P. O. Box 44, Dept. No. 10A, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“‘IThear you. I can hear now as yo as 
anybody. ‘How h, 
thing new— THe MORLE Y 
PHO! 


We replace if 
defective. 












E. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. | would 
not know I had them in, myself, only that 


I hear all right.” 
The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


makes low sounds and whis- 
pers plainly heard. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can adjust it. 
Over one hunared thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 766, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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; 
Flexible 
Flexible Tooth Brush 
It gives a new sensation and preserves the gums— 
keeps them in a healthful condition. 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic (rigid or flexible handle) thor- 
oughly cleans a// the teeth back and frontsalike. 
t’s the onetooth brush with a well defined purpose, 
Packed in an individual yellow box which protects 
against handling before the brush gets to you. 
Prices: 25c., 35c., 40c. 
Our interesting booklet “Do you Clean or Brush Your T 
is yours for the asking, send for it. 
Florence Mfg. Co., 196 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
Bole makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, Hair, Military and Hand Brushes, 
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Not —y you have a shampoo with Canthrox 

will you know the supreme satisfaction that accom- 

panies perfect shampooing. Its rich, abundant 

lather leaves the scalp immaculately clean and the hair 
' delightfully fresh, fluffy and easy to do up. 


Canthrox Shampoo } 


is different from ordinary shampoos. It is easy to prepare, J 
agreeableto use, and dries quickly and evenly—with never 
a streak of uneven color in the hair. 
Canthrox removes dust, excessive oil and 
dandruff —allays itching—and leaves & 


: . the scalp sweet, clean, pliant and } 
+ healthy—in 


a 


+ 
y 


just that condition 
most encouraging tothe growth 
of beautiful hair 
50c for 15 Shampoos 
Trial Offer: We have such confidence 


that Can ox will please 
you that upon receipt of your name and address 
and a 2-cent stamp to pay postage, we will send 
you sufficient Canthrox for a shampoo, so that you \ 
can try it at our expense. 


; REP TTF, H. S. PETERSON & CO. \ 
Se . 262 Kinzie Street 


If asked foF, Canthroz shampoos are given in many 
first-class Hair Dressing and Shampx 





Chicago, Illinois 


ie 


i 
' 
»0 Parlors. is 
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Ife man dispute you. 
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fill his pipe with “Velvet. 





“Velvet” is intended to be so good that 
one box will secure your life-long friend- 
ship. The dominant idea of the makers 
has been to get special selections of Burley 
tobacco and age it to the highest per- 
fection. Two years has seen this to- 
bacco mellowing under the finest con- 
ditions—that's the true way to kill the 
“bite —-develop smoothness and flavor. 
“Velvet” has proven a puffing success 

do thou likewise. 10c at all dealers. 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
Chicago, Ill, 


rl UU 4 fs i 
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The Natural 
Desire of Man 


is to live as long and as well as possible and to attain 
the higbest degree of efficiency. Nothing 


E is more conducive to that ead than 


rle 


T fosters that exquisite poise of character called 
serenity, so essential to longevity by promoting 
the working harmony of foods upon which assimi- 
lation and perfect digestion depend —|ts natural 
ingredients act as opposing elements to bring out 
the best in food—The 21 per cent that turns the 79 
per cent of nitrogenous food into bone, muscle and 
tissue. There isthe enchantment of drinking it as well. 
In “Splits”? as well as regular size bottles. 
Hotels, Restaurants, Cafes, Clubs and Dealers. 
C. H. EVANS & SONS. _Established_1786, 
Brewery and Bottling Works, Hudson, N. Y. 





GROW MUSHROOMS 
For Big and Quick Profits. 


Ten years experience e les me to give practical 
instructions that will add §5 to $60 per week to 
your income without interfering with regular i- 
pation. For full particulars and free book, address 


JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
6015 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That’s all we want te know 
Now, we will not give you any grand prize— 
or a lotof free stuff if you answer this ad. 
Nor do we « nto make you rich Ina 
week. Butii you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, so you can 
make money, send a copvof this picture 
with 6c. in stamps for portfolle of cartoons 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 


THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
311 Kingmoore Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


RUBY 


A Genuine Uncut One to Each 
Arizona Ruby FREE Person—WRITE TODAY 


We will send you a beautiful Genuine Arizona Ruby, uncut, just as 
soid to us by the Navajo Indians, FREE, on request, to introduce 
to you our genuine Mexican Diamonds. These gems look and wear 
as well as finest South African Diamonds yet cost 1-30th the price 
Experts seldom can distinguish between the two. Stand acid and 
other tests, perfectly cut and polished, and their dazzling, blue- 
white brilliaucy is Guaranteed Permanent. 
SPECIAL APPROVAL OFFER 

Send $1.00 on account as evidence of good faith, and we will 
express you charges all prepaid a % carat stone in solid gold ladies’ 
ring, fora special introductory price of $4.% (usual cost $7.50), A1 
carat stone in gent’s solid gold heavy Belcher ring (round Belcher 
or Tooth Belcher style) for $11.33 (usual cost $15.00.) Examine the 
ring and our guarantee that accompanies it, and if quite satisfied, 
pay our special price as above quoted, less your $1.00 prepayment. 
State size worn. Order quickly. 

Write today for this Free Ruby and our FREE Illustrated Cata- 
logue and FREE Examination Offer. 

MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING COMPANY 

Dept. ES3R Las Cruces, New Mexico 
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It’s exceedingly hard to 
make a good cigaret and 
sell it at popular prices. 


So hard that only a few 
people try it. 


So hard that most of those 

who try it fail, and either go 
out of business or “do like the 
rest of them’’ and cut the 
quality. 
So hard that we (my partners and I) 
went without a profit for five years, 
and put tens of thousands of dollars 
into the business, in order to keep up the 
quality and build the business to a volume 
which would leave us a net profit out of the mighty small gross 
margin in a quality cigaret. 


I have always believed that if we produced 
the quality, the public would produce the 
sales. And that faith has been justified. 


Our advertising is intended and our salesmen are instructed to 
produce public confidence rather than sales. 1f wecan do that the sales will 
take care of themselves. You will always find in 


MAKAROFF iden CIGARETS 





a quality that corresponds with the str: aightforw: ardness of the adv e now introduced the goods so 
thoroug! ly to dealers that you can get them almost ar! ny ‘ay > t r aieaen hotels, cafes, dining cars, 
etc. Any dealer w ho hasn t got them can get them quic ives n his local jobber. If he doesn't want to, we will 
supply you promptly, by mail, on receipt of the ieeier's Ss name and address, or simply his address, so that we may 
investigate his reason for refusal. 

If you do not like these cigarets at the first trial, remember that they are mighty different from what you are 


accustomed to, and that the difference is all in your favor. Take time to get alittle used to them and you will find 
out just what we mean. 
Makaroffs are absolutely pure, clean, sweet, mild tobacco, untouched by anything whatever to give them artificial 





flavor, sweetness, or to make them burn. You will find that you can smoke as many as you want of them without 
any of the nervousness, depression or “‘craving”’ that follows the use of ordinary cigarets. 

Fue tobacco won't hurt you. You may not be used to it, and you may not like the first Makaroff, but you'll like 

the second one better, and you'll stick to Makz aroffs f orever if you once give ther fair chance. We have built this 

usin yn quality in the goods and intelligence in the st moket 1 combination that simply can’t lose. We waited 





quite : aw while, but it has won in our case and won bi g. 


Ask your dealer for Makaroffs 


15 cents and a quarter in boxes of ten. 


Mail address, 95 Milk Street—Boston, Mass. 


ESS 
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SOLD ONLY IN 1,2 AND = GUARANTEED TO BE IN 


3POUNDALLTINCANS PRIME CONDITION AND 
THIS BRAND ISNEVER eet! vs GENUINE IF LABEL IS 
SOLD IN BULK. | UNBROKEN. 


| suits "WHEN OTHERS DISAPPOINT 


q If YOU do not happen to know “ White House”, pray permit | } 

us to send you a liberal sample together with our “Tested |] 
; Recipes ”’ for coffee and tea making. Just address the nearer- | 
| to-you of our two offices, and kindly give your grocer’s |} 


name and mention THE magazine in which you note offer. 
































eae: DWINELLE WRIGHT ens 
Why! Not Be eA Nurse? 


her 








COPY THIS SHETCH 


and let me see do with it. Y« 

earn $ tei hes ri €, per week asil tra- 

tor or cartoonist My practica oaiahaen ol eden nal 

individua 1 lessons by ep meg your talent. 

Fifteen years s essf work for wspapers and 
Magazines qualifes meto te h ye 

Sy Send me r sketch of Pre t Taft with 6 in 
Sta a woe gna atestle ol 

ection of dra lities for YOU 


The yor School Fine 
= 1432 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland. O. 


THE LATEST IN MUSIC 
Write for our big illustrated catalogue 
containing latest song hits and it 
strumental nun bers We are the larg 











If you wish ¢ to become an .- to-date nurse and earn 
$12 to $30 a week. we offer you advantages not 


. given by any pat 0] the oldest» “ — ‘ oat publist vers of popular music in the 

Za cost me study rses from whic che | ir lers 

~ Ba 9 egg time Lag grea instructors | ; Id. M il = ash : = ne d if Ad de al 

Z pm DN oa ercan’t supply you. This catalogue is 
STUDENTS ENROLLED THAN CAM BE PROP- free. We want you to have it. 


—_— TRAINED. Begin ne practical es and hospital graduates 
epted, You are en to the be r booklet telling all about 


pursing, sent free. ted othe bet. Write ts i? 70646 Van Buren St., Chicago 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO. 
43 Farrar St. Detroit, Mich. 
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FRESH FROM THE OCEAN 
In Parchment Lined Sanitary Tins 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


The new and only way to buy Codtinh 
A revelation for making 
GooFISH BALLS-CREAMED FISH-FISH HASH, ETC 
Seld by up-to-date Grocers everywhere. Send for free booklet," Good Eating.”” al 
Burnham & Morrill Co.. Portland. Maine. U.S.A. 
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Whei8i Lif 
The Spring 
Health and strength seem ever present. But there comes a time 


|| inthe life of all of us when the up-building powers of Barley-Malt 
| and Saazer Hops as found in 


ANHEUSER BUSCH. 
aA Nuliuine 


becomes absolutely necessary. It feeds the life cells—renews 
in the bloodless and poorly nourished a feeling that new 
life beats strong within them. 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A Pure Malt Product and 
not an alcoholic beverage. Sold by druggists and grocers. 


4 ANHEUSER-BUSCH ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Mhite Rock 


From America’s Most Famous Spring, 
Waukesha, Wis. 











ud Only in NEW Sterilized Bottles 


Put 








Larger and more elaborate systems at proportionate 7 
prices. The most up-to-date, economical, and com- 
plete lighting system on the market. Be ful fixe 
tures for the home, Attractive hig eri 
verted arcs for stores, halls, etc Best proposition for 
hustling agents, Write today for terms and territory. 
Catalogue Free. 


SUPERIOR MFG. CO., 313 Second St., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
IF YOU DON’T WANT 


~ 
GRAY HAIR FREE BOOK 


WRITE FOR TH! =e 
We will send you an illustrated book on the 
Care of the Hair. It tells how easily you can 
restore your hairto any shade by simply 
combing it with the Ideal Hair Dyeing Comb 
which puts lustre, life and beauty into dull, 
faded hair. Nothing can be compared with 
it. Jt certainly is worth a postal. 


Ata MH. D. COMB CO., Dept. K, 118E. 28h St., New York 
A_SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER. 


K ing Your Complexion Lovel 
~ tala . ve'Y | || wr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 


Maid or matron can -s anys look young and inet in spite of 
and trying weather by faithfully using this most effective | 
yea and, CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


CREME ELCAYA 


“Makes the Skin Like Velvet” 
, will keep your skin youthful, « 

y fo use at an 

me moist or t 


1% »ROOM LIGHTING 4 Ail 
sinned -SVSTEM for $ 450 
k 


+ 











Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 

Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and 

every blemish on beauty, and defies detec- 

tion. It has stood the test of 62 years, 

and is so harmless we taste it 

to be sure it is properly made 

Accept so counterfeit of simi- 

lar name. Dr. L. A. Sayre 

said to a lady of the haut-ton 

se *' Dull Finish” Soet yatient) “"As you ladies will 

Begin sow to prese them, I recommend 

i l effects of lengthening years ; use : *Gouraud’s Cream? 

ved saleguard—use ELCAYA ; ; . 

. Creme Eleaya, Soap, Powder, - : 2 = the least h arm al of al the 

Samples Free: By Sending Dealer's Name. y Skin preperations For sale 
: by all Druggists and Fan 


> 


PURIFIES 
48 WELL AS 


fu 


No other cosmetic 


GEAUTIFIES THE SKIM 


wld By All Dealers In Toilet Preparations Everywhere ; 9, Goods Dealers in the U. 
. ~ ~ , 108M Fulton St. Canadas, and Europe. 
ames C. Crane, Sole Ag'’t. ’ . : 
J . gt, New York <i . Ferd. T. Hopkins, Prop’r, 
: S 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 




















We Prove We Can Straighten Your Spine 


By Letting You Use the Wonderful Sheldon Appliance 30 Days Free 


It is no longer necessary to go to a sanitarium and undergo great expense and painful methods in order 
to correct crooked spine, hunchback and other spinal defects. By means of the wonderful Sheldon Method 
used in the privacy of the home, we have straightened crooked spines in babies from two years old to 
sufferers over 80 years of age. It makes no difference what your age or what the cause of the defect, 
whether it is of recent development or of long standmg. The Sheldon Method has revolutionized the treat- 
ment of spinal deformity. It relieves pressure at the seat of trouble, makes the cartilage expand, relieves 
soreness and the spine straightens without pain or discomfort. The results have been so remarkable that 


We Guarantee Satisfaction in Every Case or No Pay 


The Sheldon Spinal Method is endorsed by eminent physicians all over the country. Each method 
is prepared to meet the requirements in each particular case. Involves no torturous plaster, no sole-leather 
or other jacket that weighs many pounds and causes misery and pain. Our illustrated book tells you 
many things you ought to know and probably never knew, also of the remarkable cures effected by the 
Sheldon Spinal Method. It is free; send for it today. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 246 3rd St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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‘Che National Drink a 
Grape Juice, 


“Grape Juice? Yes, and Naturally * 
WELCH'S 


HE extreme care—some folks say we are ““finicky”’ 
—which characterizes every step of the making 
: of WELCH’S, means a lot to you. When ‘you know 
a 2K f that we pay a bonus for our choice of the ‘wery best of 
e~ the fresh-picked Concords in October, and that the process 
of washing, rinsing, stemming, pressing, sterilizing and hermeti- 
cally sealing the juice is a mechanical procedure, you know the 
reason for the deliciousness of WELCH’S. It is really fruit nutri- 
tion in fluid form. 


IVrite to-day—a post card—for our free book of recipes, telling of many 
dainty desserts and delicious drinks. Your dealer will get WELCH’S for 
you; he should always have it in stock. If you cannot secure WELCH’S 
of your dealer, we will send, express prepaid east of Omaha, a trial 


dozen pints for $3. Sample 4-oz. bottle by mail, 10c. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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BUILD YOUR BODY RIGHT 


on Grape-Nuts 


“THERES A REASON" 











